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PART I 
SOME COMPARISONS 

§1 

POVERTY AND CROWDING 

In the introductofy chapter of the Industrial Series of 
this work a social classification of the population is 
given, to which I would again refer. This classification, 
it may be remembered, made use of information 
gathered from the Official Census of 1891, being based, 
as regards those without servants upon their house 
accommodation, and for the rest upon the number of 
their domestic servants. In the volumes of the 
Industrial Series this classificaticn was specially appHed 
to those engaged in each trade ; but, as was pointed out 
at the time, it is equally available for local comparisons, 
and it is to these comparisons that I would now draw 
the attention of my readers. Though based on returns 
which are now some years old, they retain their interest, 
for the proportions between the classes are not likely to 
have changed much. Moreover, no similar attempt 
has since been made. 

If I may borrow from the vocabulary ot a more 
charming art, 1 would, in the opening phrases of my 
finaky introduce again the statistical nmif of earlier 
volumes. Those whose souls are not attuned to 
figures, finding no harmony at all in their tabular 
arrangement, may, so to speak, stop their ears by 
passing lightly over these pages of my score. 
vni I * 



4 SOME COMPARISONS 

I may first repeat the original tables of the social 
classification referred to above, together with com- 
parisons between * crowding* and * poverty* as it 
applied to the whole population, and take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding my readers of the somewhat 
arbitrary character of the meanings attached by me to 
these words,* the use of which some critics have 
attacked as leading to misconception. 

In the 1891 Census, each occupier, or head of family 
living in less than five rooms, was asked to state the 
number of rooms occupied by his family, and the result 
is embodied in the following table : — 



-i 


111 


Namber of tenements occupied as under (London, 1891) t 




By: 
One, 


Two, 


Three, 


Four, 


Five, 


Six, 


Seren, 


Eight, 


Nine, 


Ten, 


Eleren, 


Twelve 
or more 
persons. 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 


189.707 
»5S.«89 
115,171 


60,114 
16,106 

5:s: 


55.766 
46,075 
«7,>46 
i».049 


39,151 
16.645 


16,111 


7.409 
•4,013 
sa.657 
18,175 


S.87I 
15,526 
I7.«93 
i6.«94 


1I.Q53 
ia,8oi 


•31 

B 


7» 
1.590 
3H46 
5.«oj 


I.S77 
•.573 


10 

138 

470 

i.iso 


1 
59 

SCO 

569 


ToUl 
Tene- 
ineQtf> 

Total! 


6S0.J69 

Persons: 
4,03* 


83.606 
83.606 


141.136 
s8s,s7s 


"4.969 
344.907 


94.S89 
377.156 


7«,«54 
36i.«7o 


5«.9«4 
311.904 


34.496 
•41.47* 


•0.456 
163.648 


10,311 
9»,799 


4.465 
44.650 


1.768 
19,448 


8J5 
tio,9oo 



NOTE— In the Census Reports those living mon than two to a room are classed as 'o'er crowded,* and the 
same rule has been adopted by others. The line I have drawn is in effect much the same, but I do not use the terra 
'over crowded,' merely counting those living not less than two to a room as 'crowded,' with the result thai 
1 include, while the others do not, those whose accommodation is ezactlv at the rate of half a room to each person. 

These 630,569 tenements constituted 67*3 per cent, of 
the 937,606 of every grade scheduled, and housed over 
55 per cent, of the total population of London. The 
tenement or bouse may be but one room, and its house- 
hold a single occupant ; but even if there are boarders, 
these do not usually obtain separate schedules. As a rule, 
it may be taken that those by whom or for whom ' the 
kitchen fire is used ' form one census family. 

• See Life and Labour, • Poverty,* Vol. I., p. 33, and • Industry,' 
Vol. I., p. 10. 
t Estimated. 



POVERTY AND CROWDING 



[A comparison can now be m^de with a slmlTar rettini for xgoi. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the number of occupied tenements increied 
from 937,606 to 1.019,546 (or 87 per cent.), and of this total. 672.030 
(or 65 9) contained less than five rooms, the numbers so housed being 
slightly over 54 per cent, of the population as compared to 554 per 
cent, in 1891. The following table gives the particulars :^ 



• g 


m 
III 


Nninbef 9i tencmenU CJccupiwI Oi under (London, 1901) t 




One, 


Two. 


Three, 


Fouf, 


Fl?e, 


Six, 


Sercn, 


Eight. 


Nine. 


Ttn, 


Etcren, 


Twrlve 
Of more 
pcraoiit« 


Threw 
Fo«tr 


•59.5J1 


6e,4«i 

1V48 
6,183 


4fl.34» 
15.360 


46,?S» 


3>?54 
a4»^.J9 


4.001 
13.885 

>S*39a 


l4.So» 
l».4^ 


g4 
i3»^7t 


$,330 


5.371 


>,7i3 


I 

1,110 


6 

5*4 


T««al 

nent* 
Tout 


Person t; 
o,tet 




iSi,f4» 








3i.S«4 


19.308 




43»» 

43. 3 3D 


i7.aC4 


U9 



These fignrcs indicate considerable progress in the ten years. 
While the whole population enumerated increased 73 per cent., 
the number of occupied tenements increased 8 7p€f cent., showing that 
there were fewer occupants per tenement ; and the average tenement 
also probably contained more rooms, since only 65-9 per cent, of them 
were of less than five roams in place of 67 3 per cent., besides which 
those housed in small tenements at all were a smaller proportion of 
the population, being 54 p>er cent, as compared to 55 per cent. The 
improvement is yet more marked when we compare the details, for 
while one-room tenements have decnased from 172,502 to 149,524, or 
14 per cent,, two-room* three-room, and four-room tenements have 
infrtastd 16 per cent., 18 pet cent., and 21 ppr cent, respectively. In 
every way there is considerably less crowding than ten years ago. 
Among one-room tenements there are fewer of all such as have more 
than one inmate, and among two-room tenements of all those that 
contain five or more persons, and it is the same with three rooms 
containing eight or more persons, and with four rooms containing twelve 
or more, while the numbers of one-room tenements occupied by only one 
person, of two-room tenements by only two persons, of three rooms by 
three and of four rooms by only four persons, all show an increase. 
All this, if we talte into account also the total increase of population, 
marks a considerable improvement in housing conditions on the 
whole. It indicates a population that is ready to appreciate and take 
advantage of the opportunities offered.] 

* £stlpate4 



6 SOME COMPARISONS 

In the following table the whole population is classified 
either by the number of rooms occupied or by the number 
of servants kept, and will be found to explain itself. But 
again I would fain meet criticism, and if possible avoid 
misconception. It is not to be supposed that statistics 
such as these are correct to the last figure. They are 
given in their present form as being less arbitrary than 
rounding off by hundreds or by thousands. My reasons 
for believing them to have as much accuracy as any 
other figures published in the Census, are given in the 
volume of the Industrial Series to which I have ahready 
referred : — 

Classification of the whole Population of London (1891) hy 
Number of Rooms Occupied or of Servants Kept. 

T. WITHOUT SERVANTS. 



Familibs or 



(CLASS 1.) 

Over 10 penont living in i room 
10 penont living in i room . . 

** " 
" t» n 

1 ft w 

•• ft 
i •• tf 

Over 10 pertont living in s rooms 

10 persons living in s rooms • • 

9 »• M 

Over 1 1 persons living In % rooms 

(CLASS S.) 

5 persons living In i room . . 

1 ,, s rooms . . 

o t» »t 

11 »• s rooms. • 



Over It persons living in 4 

(CLASS t.) 

s persons living in i room 
s rooms 



II 
10 



5 rooms 



4 rooms 



Total 
Pbrsons. 



i8j,9ai 
•• or 
4-4% 



•67' 
980 

684 

6.363 
I7.«x8 

65.05a 
«.S6» 
5.030 
M.373 
54.040 
a.5i«J 



94.958 1 304.449 

5.335 V or 
i4.»7o| 7-2% 

7.141' 



iis,6so'* 
i«i,98o 
i3a,6i« 



57.776 
85.379 w- 
106,734 f < 
13,113 i8- 

7^4«>J 



.781,615 
or 
•6% 



Familiis or 



(CLASS 4.) 



I person Hving In 


I room 


3 persons living in s rooms 


5 


3 rooms 


4 1. 


*• 


3 M 


M 


2 

If 


4 rooms 


•. 


i It 


>t 


4 M 


tt 



(CLASS 6.) 

I person living in s rooms • 

s persons living in 3 rooms . 

I person living in 3 rooms . 

3 persons living in 4 rooms . 
s .. .. 

I person living in 4 rooms « 



(CLASS 6.) 

All families living In more than 4 
rooms 



Total of families without 
senants • . • • . 



Total 

pBRSONi. 



58.670^ 
«»3.738 

93.900 
116,! 




963780 

or 
23 0% 



94.835 
79.796J, 



i5.7»5'\ 
54.838 

5.S99 
51.303 
«4.5so 

1.786; 



153.471 

or 
8-7.% 



-} 



98».55J 

or 
28-8% 



_ )3.57«.r89 
J 801% 



POVERTY AND CROWDING 

II. WITH SERVANTS. 



FAMiuit or 



(CLASS a.) 
Over lo pcraona with i Mrrant 
lo penont «»th i sinrant • • 

9 »! M 

' M •• 



(CLASS b.) 

with I senrant 



Total 

PiRSONI 



I pcraon with i Mrvaiit • . , 
Orer lo persons with a senrants 
lo persons with s servanU. . , 

SM W 

M ■• 



Spcnoos 



(CLASS €.) 

with s icnrantt . 



I 

Orer 
lo 

I 

j 

Orer 



with s senrants . . 
ID persons with 3 serrants , 
with J senrants. . , 



10 persons 

t 

I 



10 persons with 4 senrants . 
with 4 senrants. . . 



14.161 \ 
10,990 
16,87$ 
«4.9$» 

"^ 

4».S!te/ 



54,«4V 

so5i8 
4,110 
7.467 
A.600 
6.579 
9,160 
ia.i66 
'4.700 
"5.710 
M.93»- 



i«.>37' 
8.J02 
3.446 
3.6$7 
a,oio 
a,97o 
34»4 
4.375 
S.»JO 
5 745 
S.IC9 
810 
990 
M96 
hP09J 



•S7.83J 

or 
6-6% 



Familiu or 



Total 

PlRSONa. 



«44."5 

or 
8-4% 



57,750 

or I 

1-8%' 



(CLASS d.) 

4 persons with 5 serrants 

I '» . . *» 

6 persons with 4 servants. , 

7 or more persons with 5 senrants 

(CLASS «.) 
I or s persons with 3 senrants . 
SOTA „ 4 M 

5 or* „ 3 , 

7 or more persons with 6 senrts. 

(CLASS/.) 
I or s persons with 4 senrants . 

3 0'4 .» 5 m 

5 or 6 „ 6 „ 

6 or 7 „ 7 „ 
And other large families where 

numher of senrants nearly 
equals the members of family 

(CLASS f .) 
f or s persons with 5 senrants . 
3or4 „ 6 „ 

4 or 5 „ 7 »• 
And other families with 8 or 

more sermnts where the mem- 
bers of the family equal the 
number of servants .... 

(CLASS A.) 

I or a persons with 6 serrants . 

I, a, or t persons with 7 servts. 

And all families with more than 

8 scrvanU where the members 
"y are less in nanv 

servanu. . . . 



o acrvanu 'woerc l 

Of the family are I 
bcr than the servai 



Total of families with 1 
vants 




i,5Jo- 



741 ' 

1,330 

8j6 



sa9 



3.oa6 

or 
01% 



}4.3 
01 
01 



4.S44 

r 
% 



476,3*5 

or 
11-8% 



III. OTHERS. 



Servants In families t— 

Where there is only t servant . 
Where there are a servants . . 
•• »• 5 t« 

Where there are more than 4 

senrants 

Servants in instltntloos, hotels. 

Inmates of hotels, fcc. . . , . 
M common lodging houses, 

Bcc 

M large shops, &C.. . . . 
ai institutions • • • • , 



^,677' 
53.130 

»9.955 
17.M0 

33.«aj 

9.«33j 

»5.736. 

30,067 Y ( 
i5.Ui| 8-1 



305.858 
or 



»6,6i7 



.771 
>r 
8-7% 



Totalof others • • 



Total population 



\ 363.1 

— V 01 

j 8« 



363.639 
% 



- . .4,211,748 



8 SOME COMPARISONS 

The foregoing figures may be summarized as follows :— 
3»37i.789, SO"! per cent., without servants. 



476,325. 11'3 
205,858, 4-9 



with servants. 

servants. 

inmates of institutions, &c. 



4,211,743, 100 „ 
and may be conveniently restated as follows :— 



(I) 



Without Servants. 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



4 or more 

persons 

per room 



187,921 

4-4 Vo 



3 or less 

than4 

persons 

per room. 



304,449 

7-2% 



2 or less 

than 3 

persons 

per room 



781,615962 

18-5% 



x&less 

than 2 

persons 

per room 



,780 

230 ""i 



Less than 
I person 
per room. 



153.471 

5-7 °/o 



Servants. 



Over 

four 
rooms. 



981,553 

23'3°lo 



205,858 
4-9 °U 



Living 

in 
Institu- 
tions, 
Common 
Lodging- 
houses, 
&c. 



132,045 



Total. 



3,709,692 



3-1% 88-1 ""U 



With Servants. 
(«) (6) (c) (i) W (/) (g) (/») 


Uving 

in 
hotels. 




X servant 

for 4 or 

more 

persons. 


for 4 or 

more, x-3, 

or less 

persons. 


2ser. 
vantefor 
3 or less 


Servants 

fewer 

than 

those 

served 

(other). 


Ser\'ants 
about 
equal in 
numbers 
to those 
served. 


4ser. 
vants 
for z or 
2 per- 
sons, 


5 ser- 
vants 
for 1 or 
2 per- 
sons, 
&c. 


6 ser- 
vants 
for I or 
2 per- 
sons. 

&C. 


Total 


227,832 

5-5 -/o 


144.115 
5-4 7o 


57,750 

/•^7o 


18,805 

0-4 7o 


13,358 

O'3-lo 


7>095 
0-2^0 


3,026 

o-/7o 


4.344 


25,726 

0'6Vo 


502,051 
//•P7o 



Grand Total 



4.2II.743 



POVERTY AND CROWDING 



In Volume II. of the Poverty Series the whole population (over- 
estimated at the time at 4,309,000) is divided and described as 

follows:— 

Per 

cent. Per cent. 

Classes A and B (the very poor) . 354>444 or S'4\ (In poverty) 



»» 
»> 



938,293 or 22-3) 
■ 2,166,503 or 51 '5 \ 



D (the poor) 
E „ F (c o m fo r t a b 1 e' 

working class, 

including all 

servants • . .' 
G „ II ("lower middle,". ^^.j. 

"middle" andl 749,930 or 7 7-5j 

"upper classes") 



307 



(In comfort) 
69-3 



Inmates of institutions 



4,209,170 
99,830 

(estimated poulation, 

4,309,000 1889) 



I 



And with this a fairly close comparison may now be made :— 

Per 

cent. Per cent. 

(i and 2) 3 or more persons per ^ 

room 492,370 or — 720 

(3) 2 and under 3 persons per 



room 781,615 or 19'0) jg-gj 

3mmon lodging houses, &c. . 20,087 or 0'5} 
^(4) I and under 2 persons per 



(Crowded, 
3V5) 



room 962,780 or 25-'<\ 

(5) Less than i person per room I53"47i or 5*7 

(6) Occupying more than 4 rooms 981,553 or 2J'9l ^^'^^ 

Servants 205,858 or 5'0\ (Not 

Persons living in large shops, &c. 15,321 or O'd) , crowded, 

{a) 4 or more persons to i servant 227,832 or 5*5\ 68*5) 

(b) to (A) 3 or less persons to i 

servant 248,493 or 6'0\ 12-1' 

Inmates of hotels and boarding 
houses where servants are kept 25,726 or 0'6j 



Inmates of Institutions 



4,115,106 
96,637 



100 



4>2ii,743 



10 SOME COMPARISONS 

The percentages for 'crowded* and 'not crowded* 
agree very nearly with those for * in poverty ' and ' in 
comfort/ but no such absolute comparison can be made 
as the figures might suggest. Living in close quarters 
is no certain test of poverty, and accordingly while some 
districts are more crowded than they are poor, others are 
plainly more poor than they are crowded. It is only 
when we take the large average provided by the whole 
area of London, or by districts which represent this 
average, that we obtain such an agreement as is shown 
above. 

So fiir I have drawn upon the earlier volume already 
referred to. I need not repeat the detailed comparisons 
made between the previous and the later classification 
as regards the whole population ; but will pass on to 
those which may be made on the same basis regarding 
different parts of London. For this purpose, in a paper 
read by myself before the Royal Statistical Society in 
1893, the thirty registration districts were the areas 
selected, but some of these are inconveniently large 
and not sufficiently homogeneous units for usetul 
comparison. By a re-grouping of the sub-districts, for 
all of which separate statistics are published by the 
Registrar-General, these irregularities have been to 
some extent obviated, and the whole metropolitan area 
divided into fifty districts fairly convenient for com- 
parison. 

These districts are set forth below, commencing with 
those in which the percentage living under crowded 
conditions exceeds that of those living in apparent 
poverty, and ending with those in which this is 
reversed. The special character of the districts usually 
explains the apparent discrepancy. 

The greatest excess of crowding is in the parts adjacent 
to Tottenham Court Road, a district which does not 
show poverty in any great degree. Here rents are high, 
and the people in order to live near their work, which is 



POVERTY AND CROWDING 



II 



Cfvtvding, 
TottrnhftiB Court Road ,,,, 4»% .. 
St- Gil€s'i and Strand ...... <6 % , , 

SohA and St. Jiftict** Aoi\ .< 

Chrftt Cburch, Matylcbone . 51 % *< 



Poverty 

36% 
31% 



local, have to be content with very scanty accommodation. 
Many, too, are foreigners, who look rather to restaurant 

or caf^6 than to their 
home in leisure hours. 
St. Giles's, combined here 
with the Strand, shows 
an equal amount of 
crowding, but it is accom- 
panied by much more 
poverty clinging to the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, 
And in Soho, which would seem very similar to the 
Tottenham Court Road district as to the rental difficulty, 
the result is disguised by the unavoidable inclusion of the 
parish of St. James lying between Regent Circus and 
Pall Mall. Again, we find a great excess of actual 
crowding over apparent poverty in Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone : poverty and wealth lying here very near together, 
with high rents and a super*abundance of charitable 
assistance. 

Excess of crowding is apparent also in Whitechapel, 

where, though poverty is 
considerable, the crowd- 
ing is far greater, due to 
the low standard in this 
respect of even fairly 
welUto-do foreign Jews. In Spitalfields the percentage 
of crowding reaches 67 per cent. 
Somers Town, which is no less crowded than the parts 

near Tottenham Court 
Roadj is much poorer ; 
and is itself out-done 
in both respects by 
Lambeth ; but in both 
there is less poverty 
than crowding, due to 
the pressure on house room by the needs of business and 
railway extension. This crowded condition is shared by 
Chelsea, North and South, which, vtith relatively much 
less crowding and poverty, shows a similar proportionate 
excess when these conditions are compared, the pressure 
in this case being mainly due to the increasing demand 
for flats on the eastern border* 
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The amount of crowding and its excess over poverty 

are somewhat smaller 



r 

^^^B Kent tsh Town *., ys% .. 

^^H St. John's Wood 18-7% •« 

^^^^H Pa<idinkttoii and Ken sal 

^^^H Towa .......... .. ii'6% .. 
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in Kentish Town, St. 
John's Wood, and 
Paddington and Kensal 
Town than in the pre- 
ceding group. For St. 
John's Wood the figures are considerably affected by the 
inclusion of the comparatively poor area of Portland Town, 
and so also, the figures for Padding ton would show an 
exceptional measure of local variation had a closer 
analysis been attempted, the district, which includes 
many of the well-to-do, containing at least two well- 
defined areas of poverty and crowding. The crowding 
in Kentish Town is partly explained by the absorption of 
building land for railway expansion, and partly by the 
general accessibility of the whole district, various 
important centres of employment being within easy reach. 
Bethnal Green, Hoxton and Haggerston, Old Street 

and South Shoreditch, 

with Gray's Inn and 

Clerkenwell , forroi ng 

one large contiguous 

district, show the 

maximum of crowding 

combined with a high 

poverty rate ; but throughout the whole area the crowding 

is in excess by 8 or g points in the percentage ; rents here 

are high, and the standard of life very low. 

The crowding shown in the rich districts lying round 

about Hyde Park is 
undoubtedly connected 
with coachmen's quar- 
ters over their stables. 



Enthral Green .....♦,.*,,,., 55 % ., 

HoxEcn and Hagi^raton .... ji^^ .. 

Old St, and S. Sh<^redjtch . . S7 % • ■ 

Gray*» Inn and Cicrkunwell $${% ,, 
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MavFafrand North of Hyde 
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With St. John's, Westminster, on the north, and 
St, Saviour's and Water- 
loo on the south of the 
Thames, we return to 
extremes of poverty, 
combined with extremes 
of crowding ; the latter district standing (as it always 



Crv-wdlfig^ 
St. |ohn*», Westmt niter.... 51 % „ 
SL'&atiuur'»and Waterloo Si % > 



Pnfwrty, 
44l% 
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Cfoveding. 

Hamp^tnd ,,. t6 % ., 

Citf of l^ndon ., 3^% *. 

Ncwirgtoti and Walworth. . 55!% .< 

Kcnaintfton Towo jj % *< 

Fulham. a6|% ., 



14% 

35% 
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where both are at their 
worst, so also does Hamp- 
stead at the better end 
of the scale, with 14 per 
cent, of poverty and 16 
per cent, of crowding. 
The City of London also holds the balance even, while 
Newington and Walworth has about 35 per cent, of each, 
and Kensington Town, 33 per cent. Both of these are 
thickly populated districts. In Fulhanij poverty goes hand 
in hand with crowding in the creation of new slums. 

At this point crowding begins to yield the lead to 

poverty, but it is not till we reach the more inaccessible 

portions of Sooth London that this change is very marked, 

Brixton and the neighbourhood of South Camberwell 

compare closely with 



Brixton, Sec, sj % . 

S. Cambrrvietl k E. Dulwlch it % . 

L*w*»hatn, &c, .,,, 1% . 

Strratham, ace. ,....^ *..... 7% . 
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Hampstead in the north, 
although somewhat less 
crowded and more poor, 
but while the elevated 
ground of the northern 
suburb is the home of the 
servant-keeping classes, in the southern districts the great 
central classes form the bulk of the population. At 
Streatham, Norwood, and Dulwich, and Lewisham, 
Sydenham, and Eltliam, where the land is yet largely 
unbuilt upon, and where there is also little poverty, the 
amount of crowding sinks to a minimum. 

Poplar, Bow and Bromley, and Mile End Old Town 

on the north, compare 



very closely with East 
Battersea on the south- 
west and Rotherhithe on 
the south-east; crowding 
being nearly on the same 
level as the apparent 
poverty in each of these self-contained industrial districts. 



Poplar 5jt% .. 

Bow and DFoinler 30% .. 

Mile End Old Town j61% .. 

R9th€rbith«..,..,« 53% ,< 



36% 
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Only in Mile End is the crowding any greater than the 
poverty. 

So, too, Upper HoUoway in the north compares 

closely with Kennington 



Uppfr Holloway 15% .- if^\% 

KcnningtoD ♦,,., 15!% .. *9|% 



in the south as a resi- 
dential district. 



While Stoke Newington and Stamford Hill may 

be compared with 
Clapham, Hackney may, 
perhaps, be likened to 
Hammersmith, which, 
though north of the 
Thames, is at the 



Stoke Ncw'mgt on iii\ ,, i8i% 

ClapJiam 14% *. 19% 

Hackney iiiTfc 



U'l 



B<*rnie>ndsey 44!% .. 50% 

St. Gcorgc'i Eait S4 % •• 45% 



Opposite corner of the map, and very similar in degree 

of development, 

Bermondsey, on the south side, answers to St, George's 

East on the opposite 
bank, with the difference 
that the one shows pro- 
portionately more poverty 
and the other more 

crowdinpj; the greater crowding in St. George's being 

partly attributable to the presence of the Jews, 

North Camberwell compares most nearly with Islington 

opposite, but, as usual, 
there is more crowding 
to the north and more 
poverty to the south of 
the Thames. 
Peckham and Nunhead to the east may be compared 

usefully with West Bat- 
tersea, and again the 
circumstances largely re- 
peat themselves. 



Crvti'difsg. fvvertj. 

Nrtrth CambeTw«ll j^llfc - 44*% 
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Wandsworth and Putney show singularly little crowding 

compared to poverty. 
This feature is probably 
explained by geographical 
position, but it is possible 



Crtwiing, 
Wandfworih ^q4 Putney .. ti % < 



Ftvrrtj, 
96% 



that the poverty has been overestimated* 
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There remain Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich, 

showing very uniform 
results. They have no 
counterparts elsewhere ; 
the conditions, industrial 
and social, in these 
quarters of London 
being unique. 
On the whole this comparison yields a picture of 
expansion in all directions, following lines and laws so 
definite as to provide a stable basis for action, and to 
remove all excuse for want of preparation. But action 
may be difficult, and is certain to be complicated in some 
directions by the overrunning of the boundaries of the 
County of London and by the division and possibly the 
conflict of authority thus entailed. The extension of the 
County area, or some arrangement which shall secure 
uniformity of standard as between its own and all adjacent 
local administrations, is one of the problems awaiting 
London, and Greater London, in the near future. 



i6 SOME COMPARISONS 

§2 

BIRTH-RATE AND DEATH-RATE 

The eiFect of poverty and crowding upon births and 
deaths is a subject of the greatest importance, and upon 
it some light may now be thrown. As to births, I have 
taken the annual average of the five years 189 1-5 for 
the fifty districts already named, and the rate has been 
calculated on the mean of the population returns 
1 891 and 1896. For the death-rate, the actual number 
of deaths have been obtained for 1894 and 1895, ^^^ 
the mean of these two years taken on the same basis 
of population. Special mvestigation (kindly permitted 
by the Registrar-General) was needed to adjust the 
deaths in hospitals, infirmaries and other institutions 
to the districts from which the patients had come* 
Only with regard to those who had been for a long 
time inmates of asylums or workhouses, does any error 
creep in, and to meet this an estimated allowance has 
been made. 

That poverty and crowding go together on the whole 
we have already seen, and it was to be expected that 
they should. We can now point to other related con- 
ditions less easily foreseen, and show that both birth-rate 
and death-rate are high in proportion to the degree of 
poverty and crowding. The following table indicates 
this, but it is perhaps still more clearty shown by the 
chart facing page 18. 

In both table and chart (as also in an accompanying; 
map) the fifty districts into which London has been 
divided are arranged in the combined order of these* 
four tests of social condition, and it will be seen how 
slighdy these individual tests vary from their mean.* 

* See note on the chart for an explanation of the method on which it 
has been framed. 



TABLE OP DISTRICTS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF SOCIAL CONDITION 





District* 



Waterloo and St. Saviour's . , 

Old Street and South Shoreditch 

S. George* s in East and Shadwcll 

Bethoal Greeo 

\V hj lech apel , Spi tal fi eld s ^ & c. . 

Bermondaey .*.*,,. 

Iloston and Haggerston . . , 

Lambetli «•>...*. 

Grav*s Inn and Cterkenwetl . . 

Sl John's* Westmiastcr . . . 

Poplar and Limehouse .... 

Christ Church, Marylebone * • 

Kewington and Walworth . * 

Somers Town and East Side 
Regent's Park 

Rotherhithe 

North Camherwell . . . ♦ • 

Bow and Bromley . . . • ^ 

Mile End Old Tow*n . . . . 

Islinirton , 

St. Giles's and Strand . • . . 

Battersea (East) .,«•«. 

St. John's Wood 

Fulham .••••••• • 

Deptford .•.•.... 

Soho and St, James's • . , . 

Kentish Town 

Kennington .,,.,,, 

Kensington Town 

Peckham and Nun head • • . 

Tottenham Court Road . » . 

Greenwich 

Chelsea 

Paddingtoa and Kensal Town . 

City of London 

Battersea (West) 

Upper Hollo way, . • . . . 

Hammersmith 

W^oolwich and Plum stead . . 

Hackney < excluding Stamford 
HU1| . , 

St. Margaret*s, Westminsterp 
and Belgrave « 

South Camberwell and East 
Dulwich , 

Wandsworth and Polney , . , 

Clapham 

Brixton .***«.,,, 

Stoke Kewington and Stamford 
Hill 

May fair and parts of Maryle- 
bone and Paddingtott . . . 

I^wisham, Sydenham & Eltham 

Hampstead 

Streatham, Norwood & Dulwich 

Bfompton 

VUI 



Of dcr of 

ToFcrty. 



1—520 

3-477 

5— 44S 

4—470 

22— 351 

2-^502 

9— 4og 

13—366 

5-45'0 

7-44' 7 

n— 376 

26—31 I 

18-350 

21— 331 

10— 40 -a 

5—443 

16—36-1 
27— 31 o 
12—373 
29—305 
17—359 
24— 322 
37-254 
19-346 

15-362 
33-271 
30—296 
23—32 8 

2SH-334 
39-21 3 

14-364 
41— ^9'3 
34-267 

25-315 
23—308 
31—288 
35 — 260 
32—279 

38-24-3 

47-15*5 

4$-i57 
30— 26 o 
40-194 
45-157 

42-185 

49—14-0 
44— 15 S 
48—14*2 
43— 1 6*6 
S3— 4 9 



Ofdcf of 



Order of 
Btith-ratCt 



3-541 

I— 571 
4-537 

14-44-6 
8— 51*3 

10— 4S3 
5—53-5 
7-522 

22-33 5 
9-51 2 

20-35 4 

12-477 
25— 31-9 
23—303 
29—300 

18-36-3 
16— 40-2 

13-45^ 
27-315 
17-387 
30 --26 6 

37— 20"4 
IS-40'6 

19—355 

31-257 
24-329 
40— 18-6 
11—48-0 
41—18-4 
21— 33'6 
26— 31 6 
23-33 I 

39-1^7 
33^25*1 
35-23-0 

38— 20-2 

36—21-4 
32—25*3 

48-11-3 
47—12*0 

43—13^ 

45-*3'2 
44-13-4 

34—^3 -6 

50— 7-0 
42— 16" I 
49— 7-3 
<6'i2-3 



Ofderof 
Death-ratPi 



3—39-4 

2-39 '9 
8-366 

4-389 
1—433 

6^376 

5-38-3 
21— 31 6 
27—300 
13—351 
34—267 
"—357 

22-31-3 

12— 35 '4 

15-348 

9—361 

16-343 
23— 31 2 

38—25*0 

14-349 
37-25-2 
10-359 
18—32-5 
42—22-9 
38— 299 

17—340 

36-25-4 

20— 3f7 

4A^22I 
26—30-4 
33—278 
30—292 

49-17-5 
24—310 
29—293 
31— 29 I 
19—31-9 

25-305 

45— aio 

32-278 
46— 20 9 

41— 24 3 

35-25-6 

39-34-8 

48—18-5 
40—24-7 
47^-20 '6 
43— 22 8 
50-13-5 



2—24-7 
4-24-0 

X— 25 4 

J2— 21-2 

7^224 

8-223 
9— 22 I 

6— 23- 1 

13— 21 I 

15-21 I 

5-23-4 

3-24-5 

IC^— 21*9 

18— 20 '2 

20—20*0 

23-19-4 
17=20 5 
14— 21 "I 
20 — iS O 
11-21*4 
31-17-6 
16—20-7 
21—199 
24—191 
37-170 
3^—178 

ri7i 
17-9 
25-18-8 
27— 180 
29-17-9 
22-19-7 
36—17-0 
19—20-0 
35-170 

41— la o 

33-175 
39-164 

32-175 
38—16-7 

40— 16' I 

42—^5-5 
44-150 

43-153 
46—13*5 

47- ^3 "4 
45-135 
49— 12 o 
48-12-5 
50— J09 



Cora- 
bin ed 
Ordu 



3 
4 

I 
I 

9 
10 

IX 

u 

13 



II 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

u 

27 

23 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

12 

39 
40 

42 
43 
44 

45 

4<i 
47 



49 



i8 SOME COMPARISONS 

The vagaries as between poverty and crowding have 
been akeady mentioned. Thev are in the main caused 
by difference in rates of rental, and (closely connected 
therewith) by the necessity in certain employments for 
the workers to live near their work. But habit and 
the accepted standard of life in different districtSj or 
amongst different classes or races, and perhaps other 
causes, have also their effect. 

As regards birth-rate and death-rate, though as a 
rule they follow the same order as that indicated by the 
combined test, there are exceptions which may easily be 
noted by merely glancing down the columns. 

In St. George's in the East and Shadwell the death- 
rate is at its highest, although this district stands only 
fourth in crowding, sixth in poverty, and eighth in 
its birth-rate. For this discrepancy there is no very 
obvious explanation. It is, however, probable that the 
high death-rate has been connected with the inter- 
mittent and exposed character of much river-side 
labour, and that as this tends to improve in status anc 
decline in volume, and to be accompanied by an influ: 
of foreign Jews, the relative figures will in all likelihoo- 
approximate to those of Whitechapel, a district whicl 
besides being far less poor than it is crowded, has a vei 
high birth-rate undoubtedly due to the Jewish popul 
tion, and proportionately an extremely low death-rate 

Bethnal Green stands about fourth in everythi 
except death-rate, which is as unaccountably low as tl 
of St. George's in the East is high. Bermondsey, 1 
crowded than it is poor, is otherwise quite normal* 

St. John, Westminster, and Christ Church, Mj 
lebone, show low birth-rates, partly due to the absc 
of ordinary family life amongst the lodging-hc 
population, and to a similar tendency among 
w^thier flat dwellers ; these classes forming a 
siderable element in the population of each dit 
Clerkenwell, Tottenham Court Road and Soho, St» ! 
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and the Strand, also show low birth-rates, due in these 
instances to the presenceof foreigners of many nationali- 
ties, and other more or less temporary residents, both rich 
and poor, partly the hangers-^on of a vast amusement and 
pleasure-seeking public, and partly that public itself, 
contributing on the whole much less than the average 
amount of normal family life. These districts may be 
contrasted in this respect with such typical English 
working-class localities as North Camberwell, Rother- 
hi the, Bow and Bromley, where the birth-rate is 
proportionately high ; or still more with Woolwich 
and Plumstead, or with Kennington, Battersea East 
and West, and Fulham, where there is a newly setded 
population showing in every case a wholesomely high 
birth-rate and comparatively low death-rate. On the 
other hand, in St. John*s Wood the conditions of life 
arc rather against a high birth-rate. 

It has appeared from the preceding table that the 
birth-rate in these fifty districts ranges from 43*3 to 
13*5 (per 1000 population per annum), and the con- 
nection of a high birth-rate with poverty and crowding 
has been shown, but it may not have been fully realized 
that the rate is about twice as high in all the central 
and poorer portions- — that is, in Old Street and South 
Shorcditch, in Hoxton, Haggerston and Bethnal 
Green, in Whitechapel and St. George's in the East, 
in St, Saviour's and Waterloo, in Bermondsey and 
in Lambeth — as it is in the regions lying round 
Hyde Park and in wealthy outlying districts such as 
Hampstead and Putney, Streatham and Norwood. 
Between these extremes, subject only to exceptions due 
to the presence of foreign or temporary residents, the 
gradation follows stricdy the line of class. The lower 
the class the earlier the period of marriage, and the 
greater the number of children born to each marriage. 

The class divisions we have made are mainly, though 
not entirely, based on degrees of apparent poverty, or 
the reverse ; and as we descend the scale and find 
VIII 2 * 
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marriage earlier and children more numerous, it may 
well be questioned whether these features are more 
the causes or the consequence of the poverty that 
accompanies them. To my mind, while no doubt to 
some extent a cause^ they appear more definitely as 
consequences. Marriage is early for social or industrial 
reasons, and not, as a rule, on account of recklessness, 
while the number of births follows almost inevitably 
from physical causes, partly the vigour of youth and 
partly the influence on physique, both with men and 
women, of bodily labour and a spare diet. Mental 
characteristics and customary habits tend in the same 
direction, and no reasonably possible exercise of 
prudence can be expected to stand against the stream. 
Not in this direction can we look for a solution of the 
problem of poverty. 

The connection which is presented between birth- 
rate and death-rate affords more hope. The higher 
death-rate in the poor districts is mainly due to heavy 
mortality among babies and young children ; later, the 
chances of life, though varying with the character of 
the employment in each class, are fairly equal, compar- 
ing one class with another. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that the death of a child, especially if it be a 
baby, does tend to bring about the birth of another. 
If child mortality could be checked the birth-rate would 
certainly be reduced, and a terrible waste of every kind 
would be prevented* I shall return to this subject in 
studying and comparing the natural rate of increase 
shown by each class. The exactness of the relation 
between births and deaths is certainly remarkable. 
The same eight poor central districts represent 
practically the highest level in both cases, while those 
with lowest birth-rates appear also as lowest in death- 
rate. 

The extent oi variation in the death-rates is again 
startling, being from 25-4 to ro'9 per looo. As with 
the birth-rates, the highest level is more than double 
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that of the lowest. Nor is this all. The lowest rates 
shown here will probably have been raised somewhat 
by the presence, even in these well-to-do districts, of 
some patches of poverty, and the highest rates fall far 
short of the figures which smaller areas of low life would 
show. To detailed statistics of this kind bearing on their 
work, much attention is being given by many of the 
medical officers of health in poor districts. The facts 
arc terrible, and the difficulties in the way of successful 
administration are great- The list I have given may 
perhaps provide a basis for further comparative inquiry, 
which shall test not only the existing conditions, but 
show conclusively the results of remedial and preven- 
tive action* 

Both birth-rate and death-rate need to be studied 
closely with reference to the age distribution of the 
population, which in London varies very much, being 
affected by movements both within and from without 
the Metropolitan area; and it is probable that these 
many discrepancies would be explained, but the statistics 
arc difficult and complicated, and I am not able to enter 
upon them in detail, I may, however, point to some 
lines of inquiry which bear upon the subject, such as 
the proportion of young married women in populations 
of differing class, and parallel with this to the extent of 
the surplus or deficiency of unmarried but marriageable 
males compared to unmarried marriageable females ; 
and can go on to compare the apparent natural rate of 
increase in each class by excess of births over deaths, 
and note the bearing on this of the death-rate amongst 
infants and young children. 

In the table which follows I combine the statistics 
as regards early marriage on which the order of the 
table has been based, with the relative numbers of the 
unmarried but marriageable of each sex, and note such 
local explanations as occur. I count as marriageable 
those between the ages of twenty and forty-five. 
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Cfimmon lodging booses 
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146 


«» 


46 
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St. Saviour's and Waterloo 


>il 
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.« 


C. L. bouses aad sheltcn. 


97 


8 
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Lambeth 


«>s 
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•--■ 
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(S) 


St. tietTge*. Jr> the Ea>t .. 
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«* 


C. L. bouses and BbeltcTt. 
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IS 
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Ncwjngton and Walwofth.* 
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^^ 
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(7) 


Bcrmontitey ,, 
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C. L, houses. 


95 
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;iS 


Poplaj^ and Ltmehouie 


III 
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Sailors ashore, girls absent 
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Old Street and S. Shiire4iich 
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Rotherhithe .. 


J 
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Sailors ashore, girts abient 
In service. 


7* 
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Somen Town and East ilde 
Regent's Park 


195 


6] 


™ 


Servants halanccd by sol- 
di cr» in barracks. 


t:8 


17 


C15J 


Bow and Bromley ,. 


194 


1S4 


— 


Girls absent In service, 
single men lodgers. 
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North Cambtnvcll .. 


iga 


T14 


4 




68 


19 


(n) 


Iilinglon 


191 


la 


— 


Srrvanti in households in 
Canonbur>% 


>t* 


33 
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Woolwich and riurottcad .. 


191 


S8S 


-^ 


Soldieis in barracks and 
single nun lodgers. 


•es 


3' 
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Tottenbam Conrt Road 


J 90 





IC7 


S^\ unU and shop i^irls, Stc. 


441 


10 


>o) 


St. Johti, VVcsiftimiUr .. 
Fulham .. 


m 


457 




Common lodj-itig houses. 
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Servatllii &C. 


37« 
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Kcnnmgton ,, ,, ,. 


tj^ 
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Batftfsca (East) 


174 


'43 


__ 


Cirli absent In service. 


76 


»4 


(•4J 


Depiiord 1 


m 




74 


Servants balanced by C. L. 


«74 


IS 


Ca$) 


Datiersea (WeiO .. 


171 


_ 


«63 


Servants. 


197 


io 


(16) 


St> Giles and Straod., 


I7t 


— 


6 


Servants balanced by C. U 
bouses. 
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>e 
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Kentish Town 
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B7 
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It 
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Chriit Church, Marjiebotie 


1^7 




S^l 


Serrants, 


5 16 


11 
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Greenwich .. 


166 


— 
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Scrtanii balanced by bos- 

pital. 
Senrantt. 


liii 


3S 
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Paddinjton and Kensal Town 


161 


»^ 


475 


591 


39 
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Hackney (excludini; Stam- 
ford Hill) ». .. 


i6[ 


— 


JJO 


SefvanU, 


30s 


■ i1 


(31) 


Hamincramith ». *, 


15^ 


_ 


305 


Scnrants. 


41* 


1 19 
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Ptckhamand Nun head ,, 
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S7 




J7T 
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Upper Hollo way ., 
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416 
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Servants, 
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SohoandSt.Jam»«. 
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1 3> 


(3J) 


Cbelica,. 


151 
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Scrranti, after allowmg for 
sol dim in barracks. 


774 


§8 
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Kensington Town ,, ,» 
Stoke Ncwington and Stam- 
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__ 
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Servants* 
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(59) 
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— 
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Servanu, 
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Brixton .. 
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_» 
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S. Cam heme! 1 & E. Dnlwlch 
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_ 
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ScTvants. 
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St, Margaret, Wcslmlniter, 


iJt 


— 
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41 
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Waodtwotth aud Putney . . 
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^ 
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Servants. 
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Servants. 
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4) 


46 


Clapbam 
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» 
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49 
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Streathaia, Nor^vood and 
Dulwich 
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— 


1134 


Servants. 
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46 


(4H) 


Mayfaii and N Bide H jde Prk. 
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Serrants, 


•4*?? 


34 
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Citf ol London 


851 
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BIRTH-RATE AND DEATH-RATE 23 

The order in which the districts stand in the table is 
very nearly the same as the combined order of poverty, 
crowding, birth-rate and death-rate, because with all 
these early marriages are interconnected. It will also 
be seen that as we pass from poor to rich, so the 
surplus of the unmarried but still marriageable, passes 
from male to female. This no doubt is very largely 
due on the one hand to the girls in service, and on 
the other to their vacant places in their homes ; this latter 
explanation applying only to a smaller extent, because 
of the large number of servant girls from the country. 
The servants are a disturbing element in these statistics, 
because as marriageable young women they belong 
more naturally to the district of their home than to 
that of their service, though partly to be counted from 
this point of view in both places* Apart, however, 
from servants, there is a considerable overplus of 
unmarried but marriageable women among the well-to- 
do, due to the absence of young men on various forms 
of service away from home to an extent greater than 
with the mass of the people ; amongst whom, more- 
over, there are also a fiir larger proportion of * young 
men from the country' living in lodgings. The 
opportunities for marriage are therefore less in the 
well-to-do districts than where numbers are better 
balanced, or where men preponderate, and the period 
at which women may expect to marry is postponed, 
a fact which in itself affects the number of children 
born. 

The point I would make is that (except the death- 
rate) all these influences on natural increase have the 
effect of multiplying the number of the poor, almost it 
would seem in proportion to their poverty, and operate 
in the other direction in the case of those who are 
better off, almost in proportion to their wealth. 

But when we bring the death-rate into account this 
law no longer holds. With the poor living under bad 
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conditions In crowded homes the net rate of increase is 
no greater than, probably it is not so great as, with the 
large central class that lives in working or lower middle 
class comfort. 

It is difficult to show this conclusively, since not only 
are the classes everywhere mixed more or less, but 
often there are complicating circumstances which make 
direct comparison impossible. If, however, we split up 
the population in three divisions by class we arrive at 
the following results ;— 
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In these tables I have selected three sets of eleven 
most typical districts to represent the largest propor- 
tion (a) of poverty, {i) of working-class comfort and 
(c) of the classes above these. It will be seen that, 
although it has so much higher a birth-rate, the poorer 
section shows a rate of increase not any greater than 
that of the middle section, but that the rate shown 
by the section including most upper-class people, is 
little more than half as much. And it may be that 
the middle section would lead, were it not dragged 
down by including a larger proportion of a less prolific 
class. 

The balance weight which brings the naturd rate of 
increase approximately level over the bulk of the 
population J is death ; and to a large extent it is the 
death of young children. The tables of infant mor- 
tality sufficiently indicate this, but if figures giving the 
rates between the first and fifth years were available 
for the areas under observation, the proofs would be 
further strengthened. 

More children are born, and consequently more of 
them die ; or perhaps we may reverse the argument 
and say the children die, and therefore more are born ; 
and for this there may be many explanations besides 
recklessness. 

On the whole it may fairly be expected that con- 
currently with a rising standard of health we may sec 
a fall in birth-rate as well as death-rate, and thus have 
no cause to fear, as the result of better sanitation, 
that the largest natural increase In population will 
ever be contributed by the lowest class* 

The following figures which bear upon this point 
will be of interest : — ^Taking the same thirty-three 
districts, as representing three main divisions by class, 
we see the immediate connection that exists between 
birth and death-rates in each case* 
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SOME COMPARISONS 
§3 

POVERTY IN OTHER PLACES 

The comparisons we have made between the condi- 
tions of life obtaining in various parts of London, 
however imperfect in detail, acquire a certain measure 
of strength and consistency from the great area and 
huge population concerned, from the variety of the 
tests applied, and from the wide range of results 
shown. But while the positive knowledge provided is 
in many respects incomplete, a much fuller comparative 
value might also well be given by the inclusion of data 
from other places or other times. 

Towards such a widening of the area of con- 
temporary observation, Mr. Rowntree's study of 
poverty in York marks an important step, and the 
book in which he has published the results of his 
inquiries will be well known to many of my readers.* 
Aiming primarily at a classification of the inhabitants of 
York, similar to that attempted by me for London, he 
has been able to carry his investigation both further and 
deeper, and by so doing (beyond the individual merit 
of his own work) has, in the way of illumination, 
added to the value of mine something more than that 
which springs from mere comparison or confirmation. 
Terms 1 have used acquire a fuller meaning. But the 
new field of comparison is itself of great value, 
involving as it has done (since the conditions are found 
to be so similar) the suggestion, amounting perhaps to 
probability, that a more or less uniform standard of 
poverty in connection with industrial life exists 
throughout the whole English urban population* 

If a solid basis of comparison can be established, the 
doors will be opened to a far wider and more fruitfiil 
field of observation ; since much greater value will 

* Ptivtriy : A Study of Town Lift, B. S. Rowntree, (M&ciQilljui.} 
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be given to the patchwork evidence of such minor 
local investigations as have been instituted on 
various occasions, but which, lacking the framework of 
a general conception of the relations of one part to 
another, have remained isolated, and have been too 
often ignored and speedily forgotten. And the import- 
ance of such investigations, if they can be brought to 
bear, will be no less if in any respect they fail to 
confirm the validity of methods already adopted, or 
tend to disprove the correctness of results already 
attained. 

Of the definite prosecution of such inquiries in our 
own and other cities, and not in cities only, but 
wherever the conditions of life seem to demand investi- 
gation, we shall probably see more and more ; and 
finally the checking, contrasting, and combining of the 
information so obtained will be the crowning work of 
the social statistician. 

The York inquiry appears to show that the slums of" 
a country town may be as bad in their way, if indeed 
not worse, than those of London- York suffers more 
than London from the use, in common, of water tap 
and closet, by the occupants of separate houses. These 
evils exist in London, but not in the same proportion 
or degree. So, too, cottages set back to back, or 
backing upon some other building, are more fi-equent 
in York than in London, But the evil characteristics 
differ. It is so, as we have seen, in London itself, 
where we have tenement-house and hovel, old slums 
and new ; with mischief due to bad building or to bad 
ground, to bad sanitation, to bad management by the 
landlord, or to bad habits of the tenant- All these 
types may perhaps be found in even more aggravated 
shape elsewhere than in London, and there may be 
some varieties not known with us at all. For each par- 
ticular kind of trouble there are special causes, and for 
each cause and kind there may be, perhaps, a suitable 
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remedy. It is among all of these — ^kinds, causes and 
remedies — that we have to pick our way. It is likely 
enough that wherever poverty exists, it is accom- 
panied more or less by the same circumstances, but 
each town and each country may have its own 
particular difficulties or faults, and so may serve to 
point a warning while it seeks an escape or cure. 
The swollen aggregation and congestion of London, 
the overcrowding on the banks of the Tyne, the one- 
roomed life of Glasgow, the ruined houses, rags and 
dirt of Dublinj the teeming tenements of New York or 
the * double-decker ' block dwellings of Chicago, may 
be each in their way supreme, but we arc nowhere 
very far removed from any of these conditions, and 
have much to learn from any investigation so conducted 
as to add to the common stock of knowledge. 

Mr. Rowntree's researches at York have struck the 
note of comparison between town and town, and have 
thus helped to open up this great field, but that is not 
all : with great boldness he has attempted to introduce 
a fresh element. He has sought to show not 
only that a large portion of the population are ill- 
nourished to the point of being inefficient, but that for 
very many of these it is impossible that it should be 
otherwise ; the remuneration of unskilled labour, the 
cost of food, and the needs of the human body being 
what they are. The methods of research and the lines 
of argument adopted are somewhat new. As to the 
results, it seems to me that a prinui fade case has been 
made out which demands, and at the same time is 
capable of, further investigation. 

The more solid and convincing the information 
obtained by social inquiry and the more practical the 
uses to be made of it, the more certain wiU extension 
of the work become, and comparisons between one 
place and another cannot but follow naturally. In this 
direction advance is sure* In addition, the social 
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student needs to penetrate more deeply into the lives 
of the people at different periods. We look to him to 
show us, without flattery or bias or heat, whether things 
have improved with us, whether, or in what way, we 
have paid for the improvement; or, if they have 
deteriorated, what part this deterioration has played in 
industrial development. We want to have the real 
meaning of * improvement * and * deterioration * ex- 
amined for us in the light of closer historical and 
comparative inquiry than has ever yet been made. 
Comparisons with the past are absolutely necessary to 
the true comprehension of all that exists to-day ; without 
them we cannot penetrate to the heart of things. 
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VARIOUS METHODS OF INQUIRY 

The root idea with which I began the work that 
has taken shape in the series of volumes of which this 
is the last, was that every fact I needed was known to 
some one and that the information had simply to be 
collected and put together. But it was necessary that 
in the process of collection the facts should be reduced 
to some common measure of validity by being passed, 
as it were, through a sieve which should make it possible 
not only to reject the false and hold back the impro* 
bable, but also to tone down exaggeration, or, reading 
between the lines, to find and add the requisite emphasis 
to an understated truth. To do this has been a difficult 
task, in which success could only be partial. I have 
relied first and chiefly on mere average and consensus 
resulting from the great number and variety of my 
sources of information. Statements on which reliance 
could be placed would tend to enforce themselves, and 
errors balance each other and drop out of count. But 
looking at the matter in this rather wholesale way, 
it was all the more necessary that there should be no 
persistent bias at the centre at which all this varied 
information was assorted and assimilated. On this the 
entire value of the work depended, and I can only hope 
that genuine impartiality has been maintained. 

I have been fortunate in having; had for the most 
part the same co-workers throughout ; thus general 
uniformity has been secured. We have co-operated as 
men of various views, working to the common end ot 
unbiased exposition. Anticipations as to the outcome 
(perhaps the most subtle form of bias) have differed 
greatly amongst us, and have changed from time to 
time as the work proceeded. Of any other bias I am 
certainly unconscious. That the hohesty of the attempt 
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has been so widely and generously recognised has been 
a source of the highest gratification. 

Most of such work as this of mine could not, as 
I think, be advantageously attempted officially ; nor 
is it so well suited for voluntary association as for the 
enterprise of a single person. The appropriate agency 
varies with the subject of investigation, as do the 
methods to be adopted ; and while comparing these 
methods we may also consider the part in social 
research best taken by the central or by local authorities^ 
by voluntary associations, or by private individuals. 

If I do not discuss the advantage of such inquiries, 
it is not because I think that this can be assumed as 
a matter of course, but because their value will be found 
to depend so very much on the temper in which the 
information is sought, and the spirit in which it is 
received, as well as on its accuracy, and because these 
things in their turn depend in great measure on the 
agency employed and on the methods adopted, 

In a general way it may be said that the more public 
the character of the inquiry, the more impersonal should 
be the information aimed at. The enumeration of the 
people is a good example of what I mean. The par- 
ticulars obtained concern many of the most intimate 
facts of family life. From the aggregate of these facts 
conclusions may be drawn of the greatest social value. 
But neither in their coDection, nor in the public use 
made of these fiicts, is the veil of privacy ever practically 
set aside ; nor ought it to be. Such work must be 
done by the Central Government. Only so could it be 
carried out in the right spirit, and only so obtain the 
requisite sanction and breadth of application. 

A question then arises as to the manner in which 
the material collected should be tabulated. Should the 
aim be to produce what may be called finished 
statistics, intended to throw definite light on definite 



points of interest; or merely to 
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tables which will be raw material for further manipu- 
lation ? Again, the more public the character of 
the inquiry, the more general should be the 
immediate arrangement of the fects. To produce 
pabulum for others is the right plan* Any special 
aim is likely to distort or circumscribe the pubHshed 
information. The national census (to revert to our 
example) has undoubtedly suffered in general utility by 
being made a branch of the Registrar-General's work. 
But it is nevertheless necessary that the uses to be 
made of the material should as far as possible be fore- 
seen and carefully considered and provided for. Other 
Government departments, local bodies and private 
statisticians, may be trusted to put forward their claims, 
as I have myself done again and again, being met 
at all times most kindly. It should be for the 
central authority to meet these various wishes, so 
far as practicable, and this course would be all the more 
easy for it to pursue if it had no special axe of its own 
to grind* 

Each Government department necessarily accumu- 
lates statistics, and in addition to those which it needs 
for itself might make some contribution for general 
use. In this, as between department and department, 
there would be reciprocity, and the same rule of having 
in the records they keep, one eye on their own purposes 
and one on general utility, should hold good for local 
authorities also. If collected in this spirit, the value 
of public statistics would be veiy great and their cost 
extremely small. 

So fer I speak only of impersonal statistics, which 
will very largely be drawn from the current facts of 
administration. They may sometimes involve special 
first-hand inquiry, but are not the result of investiga- 
tion levelled at any particular social abuses or difficulties. 
Investigations such as these last, if undertaken by some 
Governmental department or local body, aimed at the 
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improvement of their own administration, may be 
placed in the next category. It docs not follow that 
the results of the investigations are ever published, 
and it may be better they should not be ; if published 
it will probably be in self-justification, or (more rarely) 
to rouse public opinion. In such matters voluntary 
effort is almost useless, for unless the inquiries spring 
from genuine energy of administration grounded in 
goodwill, no benefit can result. 

The Board of Trade has taken action of this kind 
more than once in connection with the enforcing or 
amendment of the Factory Acts, The methods adopted 
have been to supplement by special investigation the 
reports of their own inspectors, and it has been the 
business of the appointed Investigator to invite informal 
evidence from any one likely to be able to supply 
information. The method could kirdly be improved. 
It lacks something of the freedom of private work, 
being necessarily very closely restricted in aim ; but for 
an immediate practical purpose this is hardly a disad- 
advantage, and, with the power and prestige of a great 
Government department behind it, the work done is 
very effective. But the more common examples of 
such work are those afforded by local bodies in their 
inquiries into the conditions of life as to crowding and 
sanitation, having for immediate aim the discovery of 
the extent to which breaches of the laws or by-laws on 
these subjects prevail, and as ultimate object the raising 
of the standard of health and decency. These are 
questions on which the rousing of public opinion may 
be essential to action. Or it may be that the Medical 
Officer of Health needs the evidence to convince his 
superiors in authority. To this end he works out the 
death-rate as it applies to selected areas, and tabulates 
the cases of illness, the houses are inspected, their con- 
dition and the state of the drains are described, and 
finally the difficulty of enforcing the laws when both 
vni 3 * 
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■ landlord and tenant wish to evade them is explained* 

t^ All this is done in order to impress upon the authorities 

^^K the necessity of some sweeping change, and, again, the 

^^m methods adopted could hardly be improved. It is the 

^^m inspector's business to inspect ; there is official sanction 

^^m for all that is done ; and, strange as it may appear, the 

^^m action taken raises no false hopes, nor indeed any hopes 

^^m at all, in the minds of the poor, but rather some fear 

^^m of disturbance. In this class of investigation, too, there 

^^^ is not much room for volunteer effort, unless, indeed, 

P there is scandalous official indifFerence. If undertaken 

privately, the avowed aim is to stimulate the authorities 

to action, and that action if taken necessarily includes 

a public investigation covering the ^ame ground. 

It is, however, in this way, by directing public 
attention to the existence of evils, that much can be 
done by voluntary associations of those whose feelings 
have already been aroused. Full of burning zeal, 
they are the best possible medium for work of this 
kind, and simple methods of inquiry which seek solely 
the evidence they need, are the most applicable. 
These methods waste no time and no force but go 
straight to the point, and if honestly conducted are 
often very effective. 

Finally, there is the work of the private individual, 
who, impressed by the thought that about so many 
matters upon which most people (including himself) 
talk freely, so very little is really known, and 
believing that witJi better information ways may be 
found towards many needed improvements, sets 
deliberately to work to obtain the knowledge and 
secure the benefit, I suppose that I am myself 
a character of this kind, and Mr. Rowntree is another 
instance. 

I have already described my own method, into which 
1 was drawn by the task of attempting the social and 
industrial analysis and classification of more than four 
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York, 



less 



millions of people. Mr, Rowntree 
than one-fiftieth of that number, had a different task, 
and was able to apply other methods, but the spirit 
was the same. In his case one lady was able to visit 
every house, and at many of them, as he says, even to 
make repeated calls* In her notebooks were recorded 
many fiicts about each poor family and its way of life. 
Under Mr. Rowntree's guidance, the even measure 
and the pitch and tone of the social gamut used in 
the inquiry depend on this lady. But the details are 
a great help. The facts speak. And in every direction 
old and new clues were followed. Not only were 
family budgets — a method of intensive investigatioji 
deserving a much wider recognition in this country 
than it has yet received- — not only were such budgets 
obtained to show the actual expenses of living in 
various classes, and the cost of food per man (each 
woman and child figuring from this point of view as 
certain agreed fractions of a man) ; but this food was 
again set out as containing so much of this or that 
necessary constituent of human life and energy accord- 
ing to the latest scientific pronouncement ; while the 
conclusion that not enough proper food was taken to 
furnish growth and maintain full vigour was held to be 
borne out by the comparative analyses given of prison 
and workhouse dietaries. A very important sidelight, 
too, was sought by comparing the height, weight, and 
general condition of school children of the same age 
belonging to different social classes. In its way the 
picture given is complete, and it is consistent in its 
diflferent parts. 

It is to be noted that such investigations as these 
last, into food stuflTs and nutrition in connection with 
growth and development, or with labour of varying 
severity, are not well suited for individual work, but 
ought to be undertaken either by bodies of recognised 
experts, on their own initiative as a pure question of 
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science, or by some responsible association as a matter 
of philanthropy, or by Government as affecting national 
Welfare generally ; for it is not a subject on which 
there should be left any doubt which scientific research 
and authority can remove. 

In recent years much use has been made of various 
forms of Governmental inquiry : by Committees of 
either House of Parliament and by Joint Committees ; 
by Departmental Committees of many kinds ; and by 
Royal Commissions. Any of these may be turned 
towards social subjects, and each has its appropriate 
sphere of utility, though it may not keep strictly to it ; 
and if the parts are exchanged each will probably fail. 
The first paves the way for, or decides on the practica- 
bility or impracticability of legislation ; the second is 
the handmaid of immediate action, whether legislative 
or administrative ; while the last is incomparable for 
discussion. The great Royal Commissions of our day 
on Housing, Sweating, Old Age Pensions, The De- 
pression of Trade, Labour, and Local Taxation, though 
unwieldy as the instruments of inquiry into fact, and 
unsatisfactory as direct aids either to legislation or 
administration, are each admirable in the dialectical 
treatment of opposing suggestions and theories. 



§5 

EAST AND WEST 

When Prince Gautama passed from his palace into 
the world, he became suddenly impressed by the 
realities of disease and decay, old age and death, to 
which all flesh is heir. His imagination penetrated^ in 
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a single moment of inspiration, to the heart of things, 
and what he found he accepted. Recognisiqg and 
submitting to suffering and sorrow as bound up with 
life, he patiently sought a way of escape for mankind, 
and found it in a revolution of the soul, through which 
man might put himself beyond life's passions. His 
doctrine was that if the outlook of the soul were 
changed, everything would be changed thereby. Such 
was his message to mankind. 

Our Western way is different. Distressed by the 
miseries of ^istence, by the horrors of disease, the 
breakdown of old age and the pressure of death (just 
as he was), we appoint Royal Commissions, we form 
associations, we conduct inquiries, we collect evidence, 
we enact fresh laws, we stimulate discontent and 
denounce wrongdoers ; and the very last thing that 
would occur to any one of us would be to go forth 
into the wilderness, to spend years in hunger and 
patient meditation on the innermost spiritual structure 
of a woeful world, and seek in this way solace for 
the troubles of mankind. The Eastern method is to 
transfer the struggle of life from the arena of the 
world to that of the soul, and queU it there ; the 
Western, to drown the tumult of the soul in action. 
Their ideal is a passionless nirvana of individual 
extinction, while we accept life as an incessant struggle 
with evil, a combat which, even if success seems 
hopeless, must still be maintained. 

What religion has to offer in the West as in the 
East, is a revolution of the soul ; a change within, 
which will itself change everything ; but which, instead 
of ending life's activities, renders them, with the 
heightening of conscience, even more acute and perhaps 
more complicated. There arises contest within contest ; 
with ourselves and with our own passions ; with others 
and with their passions, and each effort made has its 
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fore-runner and its sequel. Like wrestlers we strive 
wrist to wrist before the decisive throw. And no throw 
is final. Fresh adversaries spring up. Our emotions 
and passions prove the dragon's teeth of the fable. The 
very idea of repose is banished to another life. In this 
one we do not desire it. 




MARRIAGE AND MORALITY 

During the course of my inquiry into ** Religious 
Influences," which occupied the years 1897-19005 many 
points of interest regarding the habits of the people 
were noted, which, even if of small importance in 
themselves, and providing no complete account, have 
yet seemed to me worthy of collection, and may 
serve to reflect some light on the subjects treated in 
the preceding volumes. I shall begin by quoting 
remarks on various phases of home lire, and trust to 
be able to indicate with sufficient clearness the section 
of the people referred to and, when needed, the 
character of the authority* 

Legal marriage is the general rule, even among 
the roughest class, at any rate at the outset in life ; but 
later, among those who come together in maturer years, 
non-legalized cohabitation is far from uncommon, and 
this irregular relationship is commented upon not always 
to its disadvantage. It is even said of rough labourers 
that they behave best if not married to the women 
with whom they live, * The difficulty ' (said one or 
the clergy) * is that these people manage to live 
together fairly peaceably so long as they arc not 

* In this volume, as in tbe preceding series dealing i^^th Rtligicui 
Jnfimencis, single quotation marks indicate that tbe sentence is taken &om 
pur QQtes of what has been said by tbe authority from wbom I qi^ote. 
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married, but if they marry it always seems to lead 
to blows and rows.' They do not trust each other 
sufficiently to marry. A missionary mentioned the 
case of an old couple, whose real relationship transpired 
when the man was ill who had lived together unmarried 
for forty years. * He would have married me again 
and again ' (said the woman) * but I never could see 
the good of it.' On the other side it is remarked that 
* marriage lines ' are valued by some of the less inde- 
pendent poor, for the sake of the charitable relief which 
the respectability thus vouched for helps them to secure. 

In many cases, too, a legal union is impossible, 
owing to a prior marriage of one or both parties. 
Wife desertion is described as common, and it follows 
naturally that the men and women pair off again, when 
*as a rule, the parties are faithful to each other.' 
Such re-arrangements constitute in effect a form of 
divorce without the assistance of the Court. Many 
widows also drift into a similar equivocal position, 
either with a lodger or by accepting the position of 
looking after a man's house and his children. 

Whether the conples arc or are not married, their 
homes are often neglected. Of the wives it is com- 
plained that ^ instead of cooking, women stand gossiping 
all the morning and then send out to the ham and beef 
shop.' * Many are sluggards, and their unpunctuality 
causes quarrelling,' says one witness, and adds, * It is 
not surprising that they come in for blows sometimes, 
with their kzy, drunken habits.' In other cases it 
is the man who is lazy, idle, and good for nothing, 
content to live on the woman's earnings. 

But if the family tie is not strong, neither is it 
exclusive. However they mav have been begotten, 
the children are almost equally accepted as sent by 
Heaven, and adoption is common. There are no 
doubt tc-,rrible cases of neglect and cruelty, but on the 
whole kindness and affection reign, though it may be 
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careless kindness and ill-regulated affection. But it is 
not surprising that there should be little parental 
control. * The father renounces, and the mother acts 
capriciously/ There is often a complete absence of 
discipline, due, perhaps, to the absence of any accepted 
principle of management, the children, it is said, being 
sometimes * bribed to do to-day what they may be beaten 
for doing to-morrow.* The influence of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is undoubtedly 
salutary as a check on neglect and cruelty, though it 
may occasionally react harmfully on the attitude of 
parents when children threaten to appeal to it, as we 
are told they sometimes do. On the whole, however, 
the efforts, both direct and indirect, of this society, are 
spoken of as highly beneficial. 

* The great loss of the last twenty years ' is asserted 
to be *the weakening of the family ties between 
parents and children. Children don't look after their 
old people according to their means. The fault lies in 
the fact that the tie is broken so early. As soon as 
a boy earns ten shillings a week he can obtain board 
and lodging in some family other than his own, and he 
goes away because he has in this way greater liberty.* 
Still the influence of the home is very great ; * A bad 
boy may come from a good home, but wherever you 
find a superior kind of boy you know his home must 
be good/ 

The growing independence on the part of children is 
frequently spoken of. At bottom it springs from the 
comparative ease with which they secure employment, 
and this has its good as well as its bad side* 

Financial independence and freedom from parental 
restraint bring about an early escape from the dis- 
comforts of home. As boys and girls, and as young 
men and young women, the sexes meet and keep 
company together. About this there is little that is 
viciousi and there is even a good deal of virtuous 
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restraint J although the rules are not strict, at any rate 
in the lower ranks of laboun The mischievous results 
of Bank Holiday outings are frequently noted in our 
evidence. On the whole it may be accepted as a 
correct opinion that * immoral relations before marriage 
among the lower classes are not unusual, and are 
indulgently regarded. Girls of this class do not lose 
caste because of an illegitimate child. A young mother 
bringing an illegitimate child to be registered will be 
accompanied by two or three companions/ * Practically 
no stigma attaches/ when the pair are keeping company 
with a view to marriage. But usually marriage, ' when 
needed,' is expected to follow, and does follow closely 
on the indiscretions of the young* It may, perhaps, 
itself be accounted one of them. To previous relations 
and their results, early marriages are thus, often, 
immediately due. With the upper classes illicit rela- 
tions tend to postpone the age of marriage ; it is not 
so with the poor. 

In some cases, especially if there are no children, 
there may be, amongst those who commence thus 
loosely, regular domesticated cohabitation unaccom- 
panied by marriage ; but this is comparatively rare. 
More usually the natural consequences of loose 
relations are regarded as leading properly to marriage, 
and until then domestic relations do not result. If 
these consequences happen, marriage is recognised as 
the girl's right and the young man*s responsibility. 
Family life is thus given a fiir start, and worse would 
be thought of any who evaded this rule, than of those 
whose married life, after trial, proved to be a failure ; 
and who, having parted without ceremony, by and by 
form new, and perhaps more permanent, though 
irregular ties. 

A few more quotations from our evidence may be 
given : *The chief cause of early marriage is the 
intolerable discomfort of the home in the evening j 
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boys* and girls' clubs have the effect of postponing 
marriage ;' so says one of the clergy. *They begin to 
walk out so early and marry very young/ says another, 
who bears witness to the sense of honour shown — to 
the chivalry and faithfulness^ A third thinks that * as 
a rule the girls are good/ and that * if they "get into 
trouble " they marry/ * Early marriage for pressing 
reasons ' is very commonly reported, but it is generally 
added that marriage was always intended, and only 
'anticipated/ From rather lower districts we hear, 

* marriage very early, scarcely any till obliged to ; * 
and again, * forced marriages almost universal : the 
more respectable people six months, and others just 
before the child is born,' and a story is told of the 
postponement of the ceremony on the report of the 
doctor that there was * no hurry for a day or two/ 

* Most young men are bounced into marriage,* says 
a doctor, while a schoolmaster puts it that 'if the man 
is a decent fellow he accepts his duty of his own accord, 
and if he is unwilling is often worried into marriage by 
his own or the girFs parents/ A clergyman vouches 
for the information that * it is almost always the woman 
who puts up the banns/ 

Of a somewhat higher dass we hear that * cohabita- 
tion is exceptional and forced marriages not common, 
there being a strong opinion in favour of proper 
relationships,' and I conceive that there is no surer test 
of divergence of standard among the working classes 
themselves than the way in which this question is 
regarded. There are those to whom a fall from virtue 
in a daughter or a sister is a terrible thing, hardly to be 
condoned ; but the more usual division is between 
those by whom slips of this kind are spoken of freely, 
and although condemned, regarded almost as a matter 
of course, and those who pass over with as little notice 
as possible a subject that it is polite to ignore. On the 
Other hand, the classes in which there is the greatest 
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amount of this kind of licence are for the most part 
free from the evils of prostitution • 

It is said that as regards child-bearing, preventive 
checks are being increasingly used. Those who would 
themselves think it wrong, allude to the adoption of the 
practice hy others. This does not apply much to the 
poor, who in these matters are influenced by superstition 
of the same character as that which brings the poorest 
kind of women to be churched, 'because they don't 
want a miscarriage next time/ But the objectionable 
and ill-omened practice is stated to be * filtering down/ 
So, too, it is not so much amongst the poor as in 
the artisan class that marriages take place before the 
registrar. The poor think it unlucky to be without the 
support of the Church, But among them some give 
expression to the view that there is much less fuss in 
being married at the registrar's offices, especially in 
the matter of dress, bridal attire being de rigueur at 
church, and from one cause or another civil marriages 
are on the increase. 

Among the poor marriage is hardly regarded as 
a responsibility. A man who is out of work and iti 
debt needs the comfort of a wife, and takes advantage 
of his leisure to secure one. In a general way, the 
better ofF men are, the later they marry, but no 
consensus of opinion can be quoted against a rather 
early age for working-class marriages. Boy and girl 
marriages are indeed strongly condemned, but of 
these there are not very many, and the number is 
decreasing. As the result of various causes, there 
seems to be no doubt that the a^e of marriage is rising. 
Clubs and wider interests generally are certainly exer- 
cising a good eflfect in this direction. At twenty-five 
for men, and between twenty-one and twenty-four for 
the other sex, marriages are to be encouraged, A 
Congregationalist minister describes such marriages as 
* permanent moralities/ 
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§2 

SUNDAYS. HOLIDAYS AND AMUSEMENTS 

Many accounts have been given us concerning life on 
Sunday, both in the streets and in the homes. * The 
day,' says one, speaking of his own poor neighbourhood, 
^ is comparatively quiet but for the costers shouting all 
day long in the poor streets* The shops, with few 
exceptions, are shut or only partly open. In the homes 
the men lie abed all the morning, mend rabbit hutches 
and pigeon lofts in the afternoon, and go for a walk 
in the evening. Their objection to going to church,' 
this witness adds, * is stronger than ever,' * Those of 
a rather better stamp take the " kids *' for a ride on the 
tram ;* and for these and some of a rather higher class 
too, a picture is drawn of the man in bed with his paper 
on Sunday morning and his wife cooking the dinner, 
A deacon of a Congregational church gives the following 
description of the people in his neighbourhood; *They 
get up at nine or ten, and as he passes to his chapel 
he sees them sitting at breakfast half-dressed or lounging 
in the window reading Uoyd*s Weekly Newspaper, 
After they are washed and dressed the men wait about 
until the public-houses open, and then stay within 
their doors till three o'clock, when they go home to 
dinner, which meanwhile the women have been pre- 
paring. At half-past twelve, as he returns from chapel 
after tlie morning service, the minister often meets 
women laden with baskets of provisions from the 
street-market near by, on their way home to cook the 
dinner. After dinner the men, if they have drunk 
much, may go to bed, but the better sort take a stroll. 
In the evening the young people pair off for walking 
out, while the elders may perhaps go to a concert or 
Sunday League lecture/ 

Here is another more summary description ; * The 
church bell, they say, wakes them : they get up, adjourn 
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to the public-house from one to three, dine soon after 
three, sleep, and either go again to the public-house 
in the evening or to the Park/ This comes from 
Mile End, but Is echoed almost exactly from Stockwell 
(vis h vis on the map) : ^ Up at twelve to be ready for 
the "pubs.j" which open at one ; dinner any time 
between two and four, then sleep, and then off with 
wife and children to hear the band on the Common/ 

By way of contrast I may add the account given by 
a Baptist minister in South London of the church- 
goers* Sunday : * The evening service is best attended ; 
families come then* In the morning the man often 
comes without the wifcj leaving her at home to cook 
the dinner. Sunday dinner, the meal of the week with 
his people, for which all the family are gathered 
together, takes place between i and 2.30. Some 
children are late for Sunday school at three because 
dinner lasts so long. After dinner, when the children 
go to school, the men sleep, though this has been 
broken into to some extent by the men's P* S. A, * 
meeting lately inaugurated, to which fifty to seventy 
come, over a hundred being on the books, [The P* S, A. 
is an Evangelistic service, with instrumental and vocal 
music, hymns, solos and a short address,] Tea at five, 
and then the evening service, which all attend/ 

Secular amusements on Sunday are said to have 
increased to such an extent as to have become a 
nuisance to those who like a quiet rest on that day. 
The brakes that drive past laden with pleasure-seekers 
have generally each their cornet-player, and this custom 
has gone so far that some suburban locd authorities 
are making by-laws to check it. 

The decent occupations^ interests and pleasures 

encouraged, or provided, by the efforts of the 

* Sunday Society ' are even more directly aimed 

at the improvement of the uses to be made 

• Pleasant Sunday Aiteraooa. 
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of the Sunday holiday than are the efforts of the 
religious bodies, and they have been rewarded with 
considerable success. The victory won over the 
narrower Sabbatarian has been attested by the success 
of the Society in securing the opening of public 
museums on Sunday afternoons. Crowded audiences 
of respectable non-church-going people welcome the 
Sunday concerts and other entertainments oiFered by 
the National Sunday League ; whilst the Sunday 
Lecture Society's meetings are well attended^ as are 
also the Ethical Society's lectures and concerts. The 
concerts given at the Albert Hall and at the Alexandra 
Palace draw crowds. Moreover the clubs provide 
Sunday amusement for some thirty or forty thousand 
people in winter. 

In the way of Sunday pleasuring much is spent on 
themselves alone by the men, who leave their wives and 
children at home. The thoughtless selfishness and 
indifference of men of all classes are denounced, and 
the consequent lack of home life is mentioned as 
a blot. The clergy hold the upper classes especially 
responsible for sapping the foundations of religion by 
maJdng Sunday a day of pleasure. * Sunday is becoming 
the great holiday,' said one of them, and mentioned 
the stream of bicyclists, but at the same time bore 
Witness as to his own following that *our faithful people 
are very faithful, and our earnest people very earnest/ 

A more agreeable and perhaps quite as true a view 
of the life of the people is that * Sunday is the great 
day for visiting ; families go oW to see their relations, 
whilst others are receiving theirs at home/ * In the 
morning they do not get up in time for church ; in the 
evening they receive or visit their friends, and in 
summer go to the park or the common-' With some 
of a different class we hear that * Sunday is spent in 
lounging about or gardening, and in the evening you 
hear the tinkle of the piano and the mandoline/ 
viit 4 
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to the public-house from one to three, dine soon after 
three, sleep, and either go again to the public-house 
hi the evening or to the Park/ This comes from 
Mile End, but is echoed almost exactly from Stockwell 
(vis h vis on the map) : * Up at twelve to be ready for 
the **pubs,," which open at one; dinner any time 
between two and four, then sleep, and then off with 
wife and children to hear the band on the Common/ 

By way of contrast I may add the account given by 
a Baptist minister in South London of the church- 
goers' Sunday : * The evening service is best attended ; 
families come then. In the morning the man often 
comes without the wife, leaving her at home to cook 
the dinner, Sunday dinner, the meal of the week with 
his people, for which all the family are gathered 
together, takes place between i and 2.30. Some 
children are late for Sunday school at three because 
dinner lasts so long. After dinner, when the children 
go to school, the men sleep^ though this has been 
broken into to some extent by the men's P. S,A.* 
meeting lately inaugurated, to which fifty to seventy 
come, over a hundred being on the books* [The P, S. A- 
is an Evangelistic service, with instrumental and vocal 
music, hymnsj solos and a short address.] Tea at five, 
and then the evening service, which all attend/ 

Secular amusements on Sunday are said to have 
increased to such an extent as to have become a 
nuisance to those who like a quiet rest on that day. 
The brakes that drive past laden with pleasure-seekers 
have generally each their cornet-player^ and this custom 
has gone so far that some suburban local authorities 
are making by-laws to check it. 

The decent occupations, interests and pleasures 

encouraged, or provided, by the efforts of the 

* Sunday Society * are even more directly aimed 

at the improvement of the uses to be made 

* Pleajant Sunday Afteraocm., 
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of the Sunday holiday than are the efforts of the 
religious bodies, and they have been rewarded with 
considerable success- The victory won over the 
narrower Sabbatarian has been attested by the success 
of the Society in securing the opening of public 
museums on Sunday afternoons. Crowded audiences 
of respectable non-church-going people welcome the 
Sunday concerts and other entertainments offered by 
the National Sunday League ; whilst the Sunday 
Lecttire Society's meetings are well attended, as are 
also the Ethical Society's lectures and concerts. The 
concerts given at the Albert Hall and at the Alexandra 
Palace draw crowds. Moreover the clubs provide 
Sunday amusement for some thirty or forty thousand 
people in winter. 

In the way of Sunday pleasuring much is spent on 
themselves alone by the men, who leave their wives and 
children at home. The thoughtless selfishness and 
indifference of men of all classes are denounced, and 
the consequent lack of home life is mentioned as 
a blot. The clergy hold the upper classes especially 
responsible for sapping the foundations of religion by 
making Sunday a day of pleasure* * Sunday is becoming 
the great holiday,* said one of them, and mentioned 
the stream of bicyclists, but at the same time bore 
witness as to his own following that * our faithful people 
are very faithful, and our earnest people very earnest/ 

A more agreeable and perhaps quite as true a view 
of the life of the people is that * Sunday is the great 
day for visiting ; families go off to see their relations, 
whilst others are recetvinsr theirs at home/ * In the 
morning they do not get up in time for church ; in the 
evening they receive or visit their friends^ and in 
summer go to the park or the common/ With some 
of a different class we hear that * Sunday is spent in 
lounging about or gardening, and in the evening you 
hear the tinkle of the piano and the mandoline/ 

VIII 4 
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holiday is on another footing, and though it may be 
abused, as in the case of men who spend half their 
week's wages before coming home, it more properly 
and more generally enables the wife to do her week's 
marketing in good time and still have leisure and 
money left for the evening's enjovment; shops and 
markets in the poor districts and pkces of amusement 
everywhere being in fidl train of activity. With 
a richer class this half-holiday is valued as making 
^ week end ' outings possible. 

The demand for amusement is not less noticeable 
than that for holidays, and supply follows. To * What 
shall we eat, what drink, and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed ? ' must now be added the question, 
^ How shall we be amused ? ' To this an answer has 
to be found. Even to the police it has presented 
a problem. * What,* they asl^ * is to be done with 
young fellows ? Every evening crowds of them come 
back from their work and loaf about the streets ; they 
join in with whatever is forward, and are an embarrass- 
ment if there are no places of amusement for them to 
go to.' 

And from something more than the police point of 
view, what can be made of it ? * It is a good thing for 
people to clean themselves up and go out,' says 
a vestryman of long standing, who holds that not half 
enough local amusement is provided, and who declines 
to accept as adequate the efforts of the religious bodies 
in this direction. Unmistakably, taste is more critical, 
and, beyond this, any attempt to improve the 
occasion ' is resented. * Concerts and entertainments 
given by the Church are poorly attended,* said 
a North-West London vicar, but added that if let for 
some benefit, when a concert of the usual music-hall 
type would be given, the hall was always crammed. 

Passing by the ordinary mission entertainment, of 
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which the failure is patent^ and considering only pro- 
fessional work, there has been a great development 
and improvement upon the usual public-house sing- 
song, as to the low character and bad influence of which 
there are not two opinions. The story of progress in 
this respect may be traced in many of the existing places 
which, from a bar parlour and a piano, to an accom- 
paniment on which friends * obliged with a song,* 
have passed through every stage to that of music 
hall ; the presiding chairman being still occasionally, 
and the call for drinks in almost every case, retained. 
But the character of the songs on the whole is better, 
and other things are offered ; it becomes a * variety * 
entertainments The audiences are prevailingly youthful. 
They seek amusement and are easily pleased. No 
encouragement to vice can be attributed to these local 
music hulls. The increase in the number, as weU as 
size of these halls, has been rapid. The profits made 
by the proprietors have been great, and the favourite 
performers, being able to appear before a succession 
of audiences, passing rapidly with their repertoire from 
hall to hall, can be and are veiy highly remunerated. 
The performances also can be continually varied, for the 
supply of artistes is without end. The taste becomes 
a habit, and new halls are opened every year : soon no 
district will be without one. Then theatres follow* But 
meanwhile, and especially in poor neighbourhoods, the 
old-fashioned style of sing-song still continues in force. 

In the central districts all places of amusement are 
very largely supported by the rich or by strangers 
visiting London. People from the outskirts come 
occasionally, but it is the music hall or theatre of their 
own neighbourhood that they frequent, and of which 
the influence has mainly to be considered. It is, 
perhaps, too much to ask that the influence of music 
halls and theatres should be positively and entirely 
good ; at any rate no one claims tliat it is so- If 
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it is not directljr, or on the whole, evil, or if one 
can hope that it takes the place of something worse, 
a measure of improvement may be indicated. This 
can, I think, be claimed. It is not very much. 
A tendency in the direction of the drama, which is 
certainly an advance, may be noticed in music-hall 
performances, and it is to be regretted that questions 
arising from the separate licensing of play-houses should 
check the freedom of development in this direction 
amongst the haUs. Excluding^ the dramatic pieces or 
* sketches,' the production of which is hampered in 
this way, the attractions most usually offered are those 
of a low form of art or of blatant national sentiment, 
neither of which can be carried ftirther without 
becoming worse ; or of displays of physical strength 
and skill on the part of acrobats and gymnasts, or of 
performing animals ; aM representing, indeed, a back- 
ground of patient and unwearied effort, but involving, 
it cannot but be supposed, not a litde cruelty in the 
training of children and animals necessary to secure the 
rewards of popularity. But the * variety * of the enter- 
tainments increases. In addition to conjuring and 
ventriloquism, which are old fashioned, we have now, 
for instance, the cinematograph and various forms of the 
phonograph, and there has been much development in 
the forms of stage dancing. 

Limitations in the form of entertainment apply less 
to the halls in Central London, where, for instance, 
beautiful and elaborate ballets are produced, These 
fashionable resorts have the best of everything that 
can be offered, and the performances, consequently, 
reach a perfection which silences criticism in that respect, 
though in some cases there may remain ground for attack 
on the score of encouraging vice. In these palaces of 
amusement even music is not neglected. The orchestra 
at the Alhambra is very famous, whilst those at tl e 
Empire and the Palace arc also excellent* But in 
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the minor halls, development is never in the direction 
of music* Strange as it may sound, anything that can 
rightly be called music is seldom produced at a local 
music halL The only exceptions I call to mind arc 
a performance of Lancashire bell ringers and the vagaries 
of a musical clown on his violin. In this respect, the 
cflForts of negro minstrelsy have been far superior. 
Perhaps music might some day find its way in through 
operatic sketches, if these were encouraged. 

The taste for music, and for good music, in all 
classes, is undoubted. * People' (says a London 
County Councillor) *will not put up with any sort 
of music ; they appreciate good music, and insist on 
having it/ * They appreciate the best music you can 
give Siem,' remarks the Superintendent of a Wcsleyan 
Mission. They may not be so ready to pay for it, 
but they find pleasure in hearing it, will take trouble 
to go where it is given, and will pay a little^ — will pay 
to enter the enclosure near the band stand, or for 
a reserved seat when the rest are free. Good music 
would seem to be amongst the things which can with 
safety be supplied collectively, and in this matter, as in 
others, the London County Council are showing the 
way. Voluntary effort in the same direction is exem- 
plified by the People's Concert Society and by the 
choral societies and orchestras connected with many of 
the churches, Polytechnics and Settlements. 

Over this matter Sunday becomes the bone of 
contention. On the one side it is said that to supply 
Ruch attractions outside tends to empty the churches, 
or if given inside to lower the flag of religion ; 
and on the other that the churches can, without 
going beyond their rSle^ * hold their own,* and never 
will do more, and that it is from the delights of the 
public-houses and the charms of the streets, and from 
homes that fail to delight and lack all charm, that the 
people are drawn to Sunday concerts or to the parks 
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when the band plays. In confirmation of the latter 
view we were told at Greenwich that at the outset 
publicans readily set forth in their windows the bills 
announcing the times at which the band performances 
took place, but that they do so no longer. One of 
them (it was added) had said that his takings had been 
reduced £j or ^8. But we have also heard much 
of the increasing difficulty of holding the young people 
at church or Bible-class when the band is playmg, and 
some, no doubt^ are drawn from both directions. 
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BETTING 

*You must change the people a bit before you'll 
stop betting ; police orders won't do it ; * * Impossible 
to stop it without changing the character of the 
working man, which in twentv-one years shows no 
change ;* * Betting goes on, and always will ; * * What 
is a fine of £^ to a bookmaker ? He pays it, and 
goes on again ' — such are samples of the opinions that 
have reached us from many sources. But the system 
adopted reflects the attacks made on the practice. * It 
is not largely carried on in public-houses. The betting 
men are known to the police, and the publican might 
lose his licence.' Tobacconists and newsvendors act 
as agents on the quiet, and so do barbers (always the 
confidants of their customers), and a great deal is still 
done in the streets, especially in the dinner-hour. The 
bookmakers move about and seek their clients in place 
of their clients seeking them, and are thus less open to 
interference. A magistrate can only impose a fine of 
;^5, and that is not heavy enough to deter. An 
occasional fine is rather an advertisement than a hin- 
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drance, * What's the good of carrying me ofF?' said 
one man, *you know well enough that it's not me, 
but my guv'nor who pays.' 

In spite of all attempted interference, there is no 
doubt that the habit is on the increase. *Increasinnr 
beyond what you could imagine,* says one of the 
clergy* *A11 must bet. Women as well as men. 
Bookies stand about and meet men as they come to 
and from their work. The police take no notice. 
See the sudden life in a street after a great race has 
been run and the newspaper is out : note the eagerness 
with which the papers are read. Boys on bicycles with 
reams of pink paper in a cloth bag on their back, 
scorching through the streets, tossing bundles to little 
boys waiting for them at street corners. Off rush the 
little boys shouting at the tops of their voices, doors 
and factory gates open, men and boys tumble out in 
their eagerness to read the latest "speshul " and mark 
the winner/ Every day the sporting papers have a 
vast circulation ; they are found in cv^ry public-house 
and every coffee-shop. They are read, and the news 
and the tips given are discussed before the bets are 
placed. * The more money there is to spend, the more 
betting is done.* * Men, women, and children are all 
in it.* 

The Jews especially, of all classes, are great 
gamblers. I have in my mind the picture of a little 
Jew boy in a very poor street, playing pitch and toss 
all by himself, studying the laws ot chance in this 
humble fashion. 

* Betting,* said a police inspector, * is increasing out 
of all proportion to other forms of vice,' and he did 
not think it would ever be stopped. He himself has had 
* one man up five times already in the month, each time 
convicted, each time fined £§j but beginning again at 
once,' and he knew that if he went out at that very 
moment he would find him booking bets. * Gambling,* 
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say the clergy (and by this betting is chiefly meant) 
* presses drink hard as the greatest evil of the day ;' 
•all gamble more than they drink/ * newspapers, know- 
ledge of arithmetic, more holidays, all encourage it.* 

Gambling clubs are equally irrepressible. They are 
raided, and perhaps closed, but are opened again, or 
make a fresh start in some way. One or our informants 
said he had heard the proprietor of one such plrxe, 
after being fined, say to his friends, on leaving tlie 
G)urt, that the club would be open for play as usual 
that evening. 

I offer these few quotations for what they arc worth. 
They fairly reflect the opinions expressed to us. But 
die subject needs special study, as do some of the 
others treated in this \^lume. 

I will conclude this section with an account of a 
night visit to a gambling and dancing club : 

Our conductor, formerly a workman, but now an employer 
of labour, champion light-weight boxer of his local clubhand 
best known by a fancy nickname which I need not divulge, 
is very well thought of in his own neighbourhood, where 
he acts as judge or referee in most pugilistic contests ; 
but the club to which he took us is elsewhere. After 
changing his work-a-day dress for frock coat, top hat, and 
gloves, he first picked up a friend, who is a regular 
member of this club, so that there might be no trouble 
about getting in. We proceeded by cab, and arriving 
at about 12.45 found the place just beginning to fill, but 
not many people there. Entry from the street was 
through a curtain into a passage, where there was 
a porter, then through a door into a large dancing room ; 
piano at one end, bar at the other, seats and small tables 
round the sides ; about eight women and several young 
men clerks, and a few middle-aged tradesmen there. 
The women were of the ' unfortunate ' class, but behaving 
very respectably. A lady at the piano strummed waltzes 
and there was some dancing. An introduction to the 
manager — a short thick-set man, professional in the 
boxing line — was followed by soda and whiskey and 
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cigarettes and talk, in which the histories of the ladies 
present were retailed. 

Then we proceeded upstairs to the gambhng room, 
where we found about sixty young and middle-a/^ed men 
round a table playing chemin de fcr^ and betting with one 
another whether the banker or ponter would win. 
While we were there, there was never more than £6 
on the table at once. No sum staked w^as under one 
shilling, or^ so far as we saw, over twenty shillings* The 
majority of the young men were markedly Jewish, The 
older men might have been artisans or shopkeepers, 
probably both were represented* At one side of the room 
was the tape machine, on the information from which at 
race times there is a good deal of betting during the day. 
There was no excitement at all about the gaming, and 
not the slightest interest shown at our entry* No drinks 
were served upstairs. 
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It is to the habit of drinking and its results that the 
following notes refer. Questions of remedy will be 
touched upon later. There is, as regards these habits, 
a consensus of opinion which to my mind carries 
conviction, that while there is more drinking there is 
less drunkenness than formerly, and that the increase 
in drinking is to be laid mainly to the account of the 
female sex. This latter phase seems to be one of the 
unexpected results of the emancipation of women. 
On the one hand she has become more independent 
of man, industrially and financially, and on the other 
more of a comrade than before, and in neither 
capacity does she feel any shame at entering a public- 
house. As a rule, when men and women drink 
together, the man stands treat, but women treat 
each other as much, and even more than, is the case 
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with men. Thus the social side of the consump- 
tion of alcohol is emphasized, and to this may perhaps 
be ascribed very largely the combination of more 
drinking with less drunkenness, of which almost every- 
one speaks. Drunkenness, on the whole, is anti- 
social. *A really heavy drinker, one who soaks for 
ten days or a fortnight, without eating any solids, does 
not sit long over it as a riile, but goes home to come 
back when ready for more.* Women are far more 
sociable in this matter. ^One drunken woman in 
a street will set all the women in it drinking. A 
woman is so often talking with her neighbours ; if she 
drinks they go with her.* Moreover, for men, * pony 
glasses * have been invented to meet the case of * come 
and have something,* when neither side wants to drink 
at all, and only does so as a step in some business 
transaction. Among men who drink more shame is felt 
than used to be the case at having been drunk. * Much 
more is drunk than formerly,* says one witness, speaking 
of some of the rough Irish, * but there is less drunken- 
ness, partly because the beer is lighter, but more because 
of a change in manners ; nowadays you drink, and the 
more you drink the better man you are, but you must 
not be visibly drunk. Outward drunkenness is an 
offence against the manners of all classes.* The ideal 
is to * carry your drink like a gentleman.* Of women 
it is however said, that * they let the whole world know 
if they have had too much.* 

Such is the position, looked at in a very broad and 
general way, but there are diversities of opinion 
affected by the point of view of the observer, as well 
as by the class observed, and once more I offer my 
readers a patchwork of quotations. They are drawn 
from the police, from the clergy, ministers of religion, 
and missionaries, from schoolmasters and others. 
Drinking habits and the disorderliness resulting from 
them could not but be continually mentioned in the 
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course of the long walks taken in all parts of London 
day after day with the picked police officers who 
were permitted to assist us during the revision of our 
maps ; and we had the advantage of discussing these 
and other cognate subjects with their divisional 
superiors. For the rest, I, of course, attach no names 
to the opinions I quote, nor do I indicate the precise 
locality to which they bore refercncCi but only when 
needed indicate the class,* 

As regards women : * Many more women are seen in 
public-houses ; the middle-aged are the drunkards, not 
the young. Young people do their courting in public- 
houses, since both sides are rather ashamed of their 
homes, and like to make themselves out a class above 
what they are- The young men treat the girls to 
a glass of wine. No harm comes of it. It is not till 
they get older that women take to gin and ale and 
become regular soakers/ Again : * Girls begin when 
they first go out "keeping company*'; neither sex 
become confirmed soakers before twenty-five or thirty, 
or with women till after marriage. The drunkards 
are probably married women/ Another police officer 
said : 'Drunkenness among women is on the increase,' 
but added that he had never seen a girl under fifteen 
drunk, and that it was never common before marriage. 
*They take too much at times, but are surprised at 
their own state. They do not drink for drinking's 
sake, and very little upsets them, especially on an 
empty stomach. That is why so many are noisy on 
Saturday, when they are paid and let out early, having 
had no lunch. They take a nip and become hilarious 
in no time.* And another says: * Factory girls drink, 

* My attention has been calleJ to the increa.se in the convictions for 
drunkenness in LoHdon during the last two or tbree years. 1 do not 
attempt to reconcile thiswhhthe stxTtemetits in the text, which none the 
less truly reflect the opinions universally expressed to us. It is possible 
that since thejobilee and dun og the war there has been an increase in 
dmnkenness as well as in the consumption of alcohol. Most of my evidence 
was prior to the war favor. 
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but It IS more often the young married women and 
the middle-aged who indulge too much. Men drink 
beer ; women more often spirits. Women drink more 
than they used to, perhaps because they earn more.' 

* There are various classes of women drinkers : the 
fictory girl who drinks once in a way, the prostitute 
who drinks in the course of business and very seldom 
gets drunk, the laundry-^woman who drinks by reason 
of the thirsty nature of her trade, and the married 
woman who drinks because her husband drinks.' 

* Women have lost all shame about entering a public- 
house, and as they never drink singly, the evil spreads.* 
^ Public^houses are more attractive than they were ; 
ladies' saloon bars are to be seen everywhere. Publicans 
tell you that it is in response to a demand, but it is 
difficult to distinguish between cause and effect/ Such 
are other police opinions. 

The clergy of the Church of England, Noncon- 
formist ministers and schoolmasters may be quoted to 
the same effect, though perhaps in some cases with 
more of a teetotal bias, or with less sense of proportion. 
That * drinking has increased enormously among 
women* is heard again and again, and very rarely any- 
thing to mitigate this opinion, only that it is added, 

* Young women do not get drunk, unless on Bank 
holidays or at marriages or funerals.' 'Drink worse 
than ever,* we are told, * especially amongst women '; 
and this it is felt is *a funny thing in face of all the 
agencies/ * Women drink to excess more than men* 
They take to it largely to carry them through their 
work/ And again : * The women are worse than the 
men, but their drinking is largely due to their slavery 
at the wash-tub.' Of the same class it is said, * Nearly 
all get drunk on Monday. They say **we have our 
fling ; we like to have a litde fuddle on Monday/' ' 
And of a yet lower class we hear that they * live on 
four-ale and fried fish/ 
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The master of a poor school speaks of the habit of 
drinking among the women being very general ; * even 
quite respectable mothers, when they come to see him in 
the morning, nearly always smell of drink/ Two other 
masters also mention the large proportion of mothers 
who smell of beer when they come to see them at the 
schools ; while a schoolmistress, ^judging from the 
women who come to see her, infers that nearly all have 
a morning dram/ *The poorest and most destitute 
seem,' she says, *to look upon drink as the first 
necessity of life/ A Board school teacher at school in 
a poor neighbourhood says that the attendance is worst 
early in the week, while the public-houses are full of 
women ; * the children being at home while the mothers 
drink/ 

The increase of the habit among women still applies as 
we pass slightly upwards in the social scale. It is said 
to be * the regular thing for women to go in and have 
a drink when shopping,* and another witness notices 
the 'marked increase in the number of respectably 
dressed young women who drink/ They may be 
respectable as well as respectably dressed. One of the 
East End clergy told how a woman who had been 
talking to him on the subject said that * when she was 
young no one would have dreamt of going inside 
a public-house. But things have altered. Her son is 
engaged, and the girl goes with him there sometimes. 
In earlier years you would have put her down as not 
respectable, but not so now/ A member of an 
Anglican Sisterhood put it that *the time had long 
since gone by for regarding it as a scandal that a 
woman should drink at the public-house/ And an 
*oId resident,' speaking of the increase of drinking 
among women, says: * You cannot but see it: respect- 
able women go into public-houses without any 
compunction, a sort of thing never seen until late 
years/ 
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Amongst the better-to-do, also, drinking is stated 
to be worse than it used to be, ^especially among 
women.* * Every doctor will tell you that women 
have acquired the habit of ** nipping." ' Some (said 
this witness) accuse grocers* licences, but he did not 
himself attach much importance to them. The real 
reason was, he said, that the women had so little to do. 
^ All round London are growing up suburbs of small 
houses whose occupants have just enough to live on 
comfortably. Women left at home ; small ailments ; 
immediate stimulus of drink ; that is how it begins.' 
Another agrees that *the habit of drinking among 
women is most often contracted by young wives whose 
husbands are away all day.* * Shop girls who marry 
find the loneliness in the suburbs unbearable after shop 
life.* Emphasis is also laid by many on the increasing 
amount of secret drinking among stricdy middle-class 
women, and the taking of morphia and other drugs, as 
a result, perhaps, of home troubles, and medical men 
are blamed for not being careful enough when they 
prescribe stimulants. But the most objectionable 
drinking is described as being found among retired 
men of this class who have nothing to do and pass 
their time in going from saloon bar to saloon bar. 
Thus do * City habits lead to disaster.* 

Of the increased and respectable uses made of public- 
houses by young women we have, as our quotations 
show, heard much ; and it may be noted that the age 
of limitation, the age at which liquor may be supplied 
to the young, agrees with their natural tastes ; indeed, 
sweets remain in the ascendant for some years longer 
with most young women. Alcohol is seldom any 
temptation to the young, but nevertheless, the habit 
may be acquired and become a temptation later. It is 
direcdy on this account and indirecdy on others, that 
legislation has been introduced to check the practice 
of sending children to fetch the drink required by 
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their parents. At the time of our inquiry this subject 
was before the public, the Bill had not yet passed 
through Parliament, and the pros and cons were in every- 
one's mouth. The matter is now settled ; we have 
only to see how the law works in practice ; and if 
I reproduce some of the statements and arguments 
connected with it, it is mainly on account of the light 
they throw on the habits of the people, but partly dso 
as concerning the whole general policy of control of the 
liquor trade by licence. 

A parish nurse, working in the East End, said that 
* as to drink, there is more there among women than 
among men. They drink beer, or rather porter, not 
spirits, and always in company. When once inside 
a public-house, they stay there. For this reason she 
believed that if a law were passed (she was speaking in 
1898) prohibiting children from fetching the dinner 
and supper beer, it would do distinct harm to East 
London. It was to her a sad thing to see children 
going into the public-house, but she could not honestly 
say that it did them any harm. She had never 
seen a child the worse for drink. They sip the beer, 
but only on the general principle that they take a little 
of everything they are sent to fetch ; and if it were 
milk they would take a great deal more of it. 
Children of the rough class fetch the beer from the 
public bar because they are often given a penny by 
some of the men there ; children of the better class go 
into the jug and botde entrance, get their beer, and go 
away at once. Sweets are given, but not as a general 
thing.' The giving of sweets by publicans is forbidden 
by law, with the idea that children will fetch drink with 
less alacrity if this encouragement is denied them, but 
to set against this, a child who is sucking a sweet will 
certainly not sip the beer. The object of giving the 
sweets was to induce the child to pass other public- 
houses in order to reach one which was liberal in this 
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respect. Many shops adopt the same plan to secure 

the patronage of child messengers. It is improbable 
that any more drink would be sent for because of 
the child's wiDingness to go, or that any greater 
familiarity with the public-house would result 

The principal of a Ladies' Settlement (speaking in 
1899) said she *had only once seen a child the worse 
for drink, and that was from drink that had been given 
to it by its parents. She had often seen them sip, 
especially in hot weather, but children do not care for 
the taste of beer. They much prefer sweets. She 
herself used to be rather glad than otherwise when 
she saw that the beer was sent for, and that the 
woman did not go herself The attractiveness of the 
public-house to the child is not inside but outside. The 
lights are bright, the pavement is carefully mended and 
smoother for marbles and other games ; organs and 
niggers come to play and sing there ; and at night 
there is the sight of the drunken man being chucked 
out or trying to get home ; sometimes he is hauled off 
by the policeman. Children spend their money on 
sweets, and some say that the habit of sucking induces 
a craving in the palate which later is satisfied by drink. 
In any case, more harm is done to children by sweets 
than by beer.' 

A police superintendent (from the same district as 
the nurse quoted above and speaking in 1897) said; 
* There is not much harm in sending children to fetch 
beer — absolutely none in this district ; the language 
and atmosphere is no worse in a public-house than 
what they hear at home. Besides, it would not 
prevent the children frequenting the houses which 
they look upon as a sort of paradise. It is always to 
them that they are taken by their parents for a cake or 
sweets. They go there from babyhood upwards. To 
send them there to fetch a pint of beer is no demorali- 
zation for them, or the introduction to anything new 
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and harmful. In better-class districts, where the 
parents do not frequent the public-house, it would 
probably be better not to send the children. They 
always sip the beer they are sent to fetch ; he has 
noticed it scores of times, but does not think they 
acquire their taste for beer in this way/ 

To the above I may add a picture from our own 
notes (1899) of the dinner hour in a poor South 
London quarter: — * Children going in large numbers 
to the public-house at the corner with jugs for the 
dinner beer ; no sipping ; our companion, the police 
sergeant, knows it is not usual to think so, but has 
never been able to see any harm come of it himself. 
One child looked as though she were sucking a sweet 
as she came out, but the others did not : it was 
constant come and go, one moment to go in and get 
the jug filled, and out again the next ; none of the 
children waited to talk or play with one another, but at 
once hurried home/ 

Of the police spoken to on the subject, some had, 
and some had not, noticed the children sipping the 
beer they carried. The question is not, perhaps, of 
great importance. The children could not take much 
without being detected. To drink out of a jug at all 
without spilling the contents, must be difficult for 
a small child ; and if much were lost, there would 
be trouble. If, however, the mere tasting of the 
drink be the danger it was sought to avoid, is it to be 
supposed that opportunities for this would not have 
occurred in homes where beer was being constantly 
drunk ? But, in fact, children do not really care 
for it, and with open heart are quite ready to join 
and faithfully obey the rules of their Bands of 
Hope. 

The question of familiarity with the public-house, 
engendered by being constandy sent there, is more 
serious. Even those who think no harm comes 
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I of it, would very likeljr not allow their own children 

^L^ to go^ but if legislation can do nothing in this respect 

^^H for the child whose home is on the level of the 

^^^ public-house, neither is it required for those whose 

W homes are superior* It might therefore seem to have 

I been a waste of good effort to pass this particular 

^^_ restriction, when so many of greater importance are 

^^H sadly required. 

^^H If we leave the children themselves out of account, it 

^^^ may however be argued that if they cannot be sent, 

p it is tantamount to reducing the facilities for procuring 

drink, and that less will therefore be taken. It is 
likely that in some instances this would be so, but we 
have to consider the alternatives. Instead of a young 
child, a boy, or more probably a girl of over sixteen, 
may be sent. Would that be an improvement ? The 
presence of a child, we are told, has often a marvellous 
effect. * Consider the child' is a rebuke to which, 
thank God, no man refuses to listen. Behaviour at 
the public bar is more likely to gain, than the child to 
suffer. But with a young girl how would this stand ? 
And it must be remembered that she is allowed to take 
drink, and perhaps is beginning to have a taste for it. 
It is no question of sipping, but of some man standing 
treat* That the wife should herself fetch the beer is 
a better alternative, but if instead of taking it at home 
with their meal, those who want it adjourn to the 
public-house to drink there, this plan is surely not to 
be desired, and is likely to lead to more rather than 
less being consumed. 

To return to the more general aspect of the 
question. Whether the people drink less or not, the 
police are practically agreed in saying that they are much 
less rowdy than formerly ; * Totally different people to 
what they were thirty-three years ago,' said one who 
joined the force then ; an improvement which he claims 
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has extended also to publicans and the police them- 
selves, of whom the latter are now an almost entirely 
sober body of men, while the former are much more 
respectable and steady, and for the most part careful as 
to the conduct of their houses. * The modern publican 
is of a totally different type to the man of twenty years 
ago, with his white hat and black band, and his bull 
dog: the decayed prize-fighter type. The publican now 
is usually well educated ; respectable, and a keen man 
of business, who can keep his own accounts in proper 
order, and fully realizes that it is to his interest that the 
law should be strictly observed in his house/ As to 
drink, this last witness reiterated the opinion that there 
had been a great decrease, if not of drinking, certainly 
of drunkenness, and was one of the few who asserted that 
the alleged increase among women was not a fact, the 
true way of putting it being that drink had decreased 
among men, but not, or at all events not in the same 
degree J among women. As to drunkenness he said, 

• Go and look at Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday 
and compare it with what it was twenty years ago, or 
walk in the streets on Saturday night.' 

The drunkenness that occurs is not held to be so 
serious an evil as the impoverishment that results from 
the habit of drinking. A schoolmasterj whose school 
is in North London, speaks of the enormous amount 
spent, though the district is not drunken ; whilst 
amongst our extracts from the views of the clergy we 
find such opinions as, * Not much drunkenness but an 
appalling amount spent in drink ; out of all proportion 
to earnings ; ' and ' Amazingly thrifty in many respects 
and not drunkards, but spend an enormous proportion 
of their earnings in drink/ A similar view is expressed 
by two medical officers connected with the Poor Law, 
one of whom, an outdoor superintendent, speaks of 

* drink as leading to pauperism, not because of actual 
drunkenness, but because of the habitual spending 
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of so large a portion of their earnings in this way. 
* Alcoholism/ he adds, * is a disease affecting all classes, 
but It is not this which is the prevailing mischief, but 
the general drinking habit. Insurance money, payable 
at death, apart from the extravagance in funeral 
trappings, goes largely in drink, and it is surprising 
how quickly widows who have had £20 insurance 
money find their way to the relief office,' The other 
medical officer said that many cases came into the 
infirmary through drink, but it was on account of 
the exhaustion of means which, otherwiscj would have 
sufficed to pay for treatment outside, 

* Drink is not conspicuous,' said a London City 
missionary working in Mile End, * but the people 
drink enough to keep them poor. A man and wife 
earning twenty*four shillings would spend four shillings 
to six shillings in this way and be temperate/ It is 
a common thing, we hear from others, for labourers who 
are seldom, if ever, drunk to spend one-fourth of their 
earnings in drink. A temperance man might give his 
wife twenty-three shillings out of twent)^-five shillings, 
a moderate drinker twenty shillings- 'When converted 
they give up drink and save five shillings a week,' such 
is the simple arithmetic of this subject. But it is also 
said that the more money there is to spend amongst 
those not accustomed to having it in their possession the 
more of it goes in this way. The police couple increased 
drink with increased wages, averring that *a great amount 
of drunkenness is still a sure sign of work being plentifuK 
It is then that the police are also busiest/* * There is 
also increase of drunkenness at each holiday season, but 
this does not lead to a great increase on the charge 
sheet because the police are lenient at these times. If 
a man can get home anyhow he is allowed to do it, 
whereas on an ordinary day he would have been run in 

• The discrepancy referred to fa a note od page 61. may perhaps find 
its explaaation as above. 
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for a certainty.' Still * Bank Holidays are the worst 
thing for the police/ *Bank Holidays are a curse/ 
at any rate from the police point of view. 

*The tipple of the labourer (and for the most part 
that of the artisan) is beer. The class above more often 
take whiskey.' * A steady artisan will drink two quart 
pots (or id) a day.' *If you sweat you may drink with 
impunity.* The following we are told is a working 
man's account of how men of his class get drunk : 
* We have a pint of beer and then "two '* of rum ; 
then another fellow asks you to have a whiskey* ; a very 
injudicious mixture. 

Upon the connection of poverty, or at any rate the 
poverty that seeks charitable relief, with drink, the 
statements are uncompromising. A Wesleyan minister, 
referring to claims on their relief fund, stated that in 
almost every application the necessity was traced 
ultimately to drink on the part of man or wife * or 
both.' A Congregationalist says that * he came to 
London believing that the influence of drink was much 
exaggerated, but has been convinced that it is at the 
root of all the poverty and distress with which they 
come into contact ; with every case of distress that is 
relieved they always find afterwards that drink has 
been the cause of leakage.' A Church of England vicar 
speaks of it as * the great trouble ; the main cause of 
all the poverty. In almost every application for relief 
there is a history of drink.' He began with a deter- 
mination not to help when either parent was a drunkard, 
but has found this impossible- Apart from drunken- 
ness he emphasized the fearful extravagance in drink. 
A lay Church worker while agreeing that though there 
might be no actual decrease in drinking, * there were 
fewer outward signs of drunkenness in the streets,' 
said that *in almost every case that came under his 
notice for assistance there was a history of drink, not 
necessarily in the life of the actual applicant, but at least 
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somewhere in the background/ And a relieving 
officer of an adjoining Union confirms this, saying that 
' though there is less rowdiness, the general habits of 
drinking have not decreased/ and that in his experience 
*in all applications for relief, except from widows, 
cripples, and the aged, the ultimate, if not immediate 
cause of poverty is drink/ 

I could multiply evidence such as this ; and the 
great part played by drink in the genesis of poverty 
cannot be denied. A leading member of the Charity 
Organization Society, for instance, states that * they 
generally find that more or less directly drink comes in 
as an explanation of trouble in the home, drink taking 
a high place in the competing attractions of life,' It is 
this that makes it in his view so necessary that there 
should be a strong impulse competing with it and with 
correlative weaknesses, such as idlenessj ;ind causes him 
to advocate extreme severity in the administration of 
the Poor Law and great strictness in the distribution 
of charity. 

But I think it will be seen even from these extracts 

that it is not really possible to isolate drink as a cause 

of poverty. It plays a part, and a great part, but it 

is only as the accompaniment of idleness, extravagance, 

incompetence, or ill-h^th that it is fatal. *The 

tendency among church workers,* says one of the 

_ clergy, *is to be much harder on drink than they 

B used to bCp Everybody who takes a drop " drinks " : 

I "Mrs. Smith," says the Scripture Reader; "oh, 

I she's a boozer/' when probably the luckless body 

I only has her dinner beer/ To trace every misfortune 

I to drink is a device similar to the * Who is she ?* of the 

B Eastern despot, 

B In an early volume I attempted to give an arith- 

B mctical expression to the place occupied by drink in 

B connection with poverty, I will not attempt the task 
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notes a few more pregnant remarks and telling one 
story. 

The story is that of an unmitigated case mentioned 
by a London City missionary: — ^*A family with four 
children occupying one room — the woman, a poor^ 
wretched, ragged creature ; the man, a drunkard, earn- 
ing thirty shillings a week as a dustman, and probably 
making forty shillings a week in alL No furniture 
but the fr^tme of a bedstead, an old straw palliasse, 
and one sheet. The baby lay covered with a jacket. 
The missionary saw the man helped indoors from 
the public-house at the corner, and within an hour 
his wife helped him back again/ 

From this lowest depth we pass with a sense of 
relief to the * hard-working set of people in Bethnal 
Green,* mentioned by one of our police guides, * who 
work honestly for their living, and only get drunk on 
Saturday nights,* or even to the big-boned men of 
Bermondsey, * whose sole idea it is to bury their nose 
in a quart pot.' ' The trade that drinks the most 
(says another of our police guides) is that of the French 
polishers,* but it is added rather sweepingly that * the 
whole furniture trade keeps " Saint Monday " and 
"works a ghost'* on Friday night to make this possible/ 
A third officer gives the palm in the matter of drink, 
to the building trade. Boot and shoe makers and others 
are also mentioned in the same connection, and 
coal porters especially, but of none of these can it be 
said that they are more likely than most to ask 
charitable assistance, or to come upon the Poor Law. 
Compared to those who indulge in drink, the numbers 
who fall into destitution are small. Can it then reason- 
ably be said to be caused by the drink ? * Were those 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell guilty above all 
others?' 

Then some excuses are offered : * Much drinking/ 
the out-door medical officer of one of the Unions 
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believesj * is due to poor victuals and bad cooking. 
The matron of an East End Nursing Association 

thinks that * the standard of cooking and domestic 
economy is lower than it was, due to the preference for 
factory life over domestic service, and connects increase 
in drinking habits with increase in the discomfort of 
the homes/ She would have these household subjects 
taught more widely. * It is no use preaching against 
drink ; men must have somewhere to go in the even- 
ing.* The head master of a school, also in the East 
End, says the same : * With such homes as they have, 
men must go out at night ; there can be no improve- 
ment until the homes are better. In this matter we go 
round in a vicious circle, for if they earn more, they 
are so accustomed to bad homes, that the extra money 
goes not to the home^ but to the pub/ Another 
medical officer is not at all surprised that drinking 
habits prevail, considering the conditions under which 
the people live : * They must have some solace and 
amusement/ To the better home life of the Jews, 
based on their religious ceremonial and its solemn 
recognition of family duties, is attributed their greater 
sobriety. They are not teetotalers. * The only thing 
which will decrease drunkenness,* says one of the 
clergy, * is the increase of self respect/ All these 
happen to speak of East London ; but what they say is 

■ true wherever poverty and drink are found together. 

I It is further pointed out that * drink which is not 

■ drunkenness is the only mental stimulus the poor 
B have : you or I take a book, and so get into a new 
H world and change of thought ; the poor have very 
I little of this, therefore they drink. The cure,' added 
^^H this witness, who is rector of a large North London 
^^m parish, Ms not to forbid drinking, which at present is 
^^M a necessity to them, but by degrees to supply a different 
^^M sort of stimulus. With clerks the greatest preventive 
^^M of drink has been the bicycle/ Another of the Church 
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of England clergy, speaking of women, said, * Worry 

is what they sufl'er from, rest and hope what they 
want- Drunkenness dulls the sense of present evil 
and gives a rosiness to what is to come. That is why 
they drink/ 

From the religious point of view it is remarked 
that teetotalism is apt to become a cult of its own, of 
a rather narrow kind, and it is added that * those who 
yield to the seductions of temperance are sometimes 
too much bitten by the idea of saving/ But carping 
such as this leaves untouched the great main fact to 
which we have endless testimony, that 'Christian 
people are nearly all temperate and thrifty/ and the 
better in every way for being so. 



§5 

CLUBS 

(i) For Working Men. — In my first volume an 
account was given of the working men's clubs in East 
London, as they were in 1888. I divided them into 
those which can be entered by a visitor and those 
which cannot : the latter being almost invariably used 
for gambling, while the former have again to be divided 
into those in which beer is sold, and those con- 
ducted on a teetotal basis. The teetotal clubs we 
found to be all financed, more or less, from outside, 
and to have some moral or religious aim. The inde- 
pendent dubs obtained their main support by the sale 
of beer, and were frequently in debt to the brewer. 
Some of the independent clubs had a political aim, 
while others were social institutions only, but the 
social element tended to prevail in all, not excepting 
those fostered by the churches. This general descrip- 
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tion at working men's dubs holds good to-day, and 
applies to all parts of London, wherever the dobs 
exist, no less than to the East End, 

In the account referred to, the various dangers sur- 
rounding these institutions were not disguised, but 
were referred to in a hopeful spirit. The time that has 
elapsed since has put the matter to the proof, and 
I fear it cannot be said that the dangers have been 
successfully avoided. On the whole the superintended 
clubs with philanthropic or religious aim have failed. 
Either they have to drop the objects they have had in 
view, or the working men drop the dubs, and then, if 
kept open at all, they become a mere rendezvous for 
Church workers. And the other dubs, while main- 
taining their independence, have in too many cases 
suffered in character. The charge was already made 
in 1888, and was met by pointing out that in judging 
them, it would be unfair to take too high a standard* 
The same argument can still be used, but unfortu- 
nately the attacks made have gathered weight- 

I have made no further direct inquiries, and merely 
quote what is said by the clergy, ministers of religion, 
the police and others. Some bias must perhaps be 
allowed for, but the consensus of condemnation is very 
strong. 

One dub in North Central London, is described by 
the police as * a rough, low-dass drinking club, very 
noisy on Saturdays and Sundays ; no respectable man 
would belong to it/ It, however, has been closed. 
From another part of North London we have : ^ The 
*•*•** Working Men's Club is in this street^ — 
a noisy set of members ; the street would be very glad 
if the dub could be moved out;' and a somewhat 
similar dub more centrally situated is spoken of as 
*a curse to the district, men staying drinking there till 
three or four in the morning.' Of a smaller club 
further West the police merely report, * plenty of 
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drinking here, especially on Sunday/ adding that the 
members *glve no trouble*; and other clubs are 
spoken of casually as * noisy sometinnes,' and as * still 
rough, but not so bad as in the past/ * Much drinking, 
a poor class of entertainment, and much waste of time/ 
sums up the opinion of another police officer, not 
himself a teetotaler, and of the particular club in 
question he quoted with full agreement the verdict 
that it was *a nuisance in the street/ * The "sight" 
outside the club on Sunday morning just before eleven, 
the hour at which it opened, told clearly the kind of use 
to which it would be put during the day.* Of course, 
if there were nothing to complain of, nothing as a rule 
would have been said to us, and as there are many clubs, 
a considerable margin is left for those that may be well 
conducted. There is one case in which a large club 
(also in North London) is particularly referred to as 

* kept in very good order/ This witness expressed 
the opinion that ' to some men clubs do a good deal 
of harm, there being those who might have been kept 
dear of drink if it had not been for clubs, while there 
are some who stay in the public-house until closing- 
time and then, instead of going home, go across to the 
club, where the " enough ** they have had becomes 
" too much," ' So far the police. It is not surprising 
that the clergy, and others who may probably be 
teetotalers, should be yet more emphatic. 

One of the clergy, speaking for a part of South 
London, describes the Radical and other clubs as * dens 
of iniquity'; and one of his neighbours calls them 

* drinking hells,' adding that the names ^ Radical ' and 

* Conservative ' are simply blinds; while a school- 
master in another part of London speaks of the verv 
evil influence of the clubs, especially those which call 
themselves Radical, though he is a Radical himself. 
It is remarkable that one of the clubs now closed, to 
which the police gave a bad character and which was 
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described by the clergy as * the most blackguard 
institution in * * * * * *, with the worst class of 
membership/ was also attacked for its pauperizing 
influence, in the giving of dinners to poor children. 
A deacon of a Congregational church, who had lived 
opposite one of the clubs referred to as disorderly 
by the police, tells how *the men used to turn out 
at from 12.30 to 2 in the morning and would join 
hands in the road and sing "Auld Lang Syne."' 
It is represented that the women are demoralized as 
well as the men by being * taken to orgies,' but 
as a rule ' both wives and mothers complain of 
the influence/ The general view of our religious 
witnesses is that the clubs are *the haunt of all 
that is bad/ and worse in every respect than the 
public-houses. 

Of the failure of men's clubs conducted under 
religious influence as a step towards church-goin^ 
much has been said in previous volumes: *You 
mention religion and they say good-night.' Often, 
too, the clubs get out of hand and have to be closed* 
We hear of gambling losses settled by adjournment to 
the public-house over the way in order to evade the 
club rules ; and of another case when a large club run 
on teetotal lines led to the enlargement of the public- 
house next door, and its sale at a high price on the 
ground of its advantageous situation I In one way or 
another, when 'an open club is tried/ the ungodly are 
apt to get in and contaminate the godly. Sometimes, 
when opened on the widest ground, a club may be 
a social success and have a valuable humanizing 
influence^ even though * not a single man is brought 
to the church ;' but to attain success on these lines, 
* without the sale of beer, or without abuses of some 
kind creeping in, especially gambling,* strict super- 
vision seems to be necessary. * Working men arc 
not capable of supplying the control needed;' and 
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one of the clergy who has himself organized a very 
large club for clerks and shop assistants says that in 
this respect they, too, are not able to manage their 
own aiFairs any more than the working men. What 
is said is that * while there must be apparent freedom 
of action, there must be some point where they 
come against a superior power. They do not possess 
the self-restraint necessary for self-management,' 

(2) Boys' Clubs. The majority of these are managed 
in connection with religious organizations. They seem, 
to the more impatient, to go on best with * no com- 
mittee, no written rules;* but, however managed, it 
is * hard work for curates ; ' obligatory attendance 
at a Bible-class being administered medicinally, with 
cricket and football to take the taste away. Such of 
them as have no direct connection with religious bodies 
are none the less devoted to the improvement of the 
boys* characters, and those who conduct them are one 
and all imbued with deep religious feeling, A difficulty 
sometimes occurs as to age limits. It is best to begin 
at an early age, and necessary to group the boys 
according to their years. Perhaps an absolute limit 
is desirable ; institutions, such as the polytechnics, 
opening their doors when the others close ; for 
a complete series of clubs can rarely be maintained 
successfully at any single centre. One very interesting 
solution makes the juvenile club the sole entrance into 
that for seniors, but this plan can only apply with small 
and very * personally conducted * clubs. Another basis 
may be found in getting together * old boys ' from some 
Board schooL In such cases permission has been 
granted for the use of class rooms to meet in, and if 
leaders were forthcoming, tt might be possible to 
establish clubs of this simple kind in all parts of 
London, which might gradually lead to something more, 

(3) Girls' Clubs constitute a tar more important social 
movement than boys* dubs, and although, as regards 
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the recognition of religion, girls fall in with it readily, 
and may even be said to expect It, their clubs, as 
compared with those for boys, have to a far greater 
extent a life of their own, independent of religious 
organization. There is a * Girls* Club Union,'* 
to which many of these clubs are affiliated, and in 
their interest a magazine is published, as well as 
other literature, and the cause has at once a leader 
and exponent in Miss Stanley, to whose book on the 
subject I would refer.* Her own dub is a model of 
successful management. The characteristics of the 
various clubs are largely determined by locality, but 
all aim at classes of some kind, this element being 
felt to be essential. Still, recreation is the principal 
aim in every case ; the object being to teach the girls 
to take their pleasures in a rational way, and it is in 
this direction that success mainly has been won. The 
success in the case of Miss Stanley's own club she 
attributes to the co-operation of ladies ; it has been 
the free and friendly intercourse which their help 
has rendered possible, that has made the individual 
influence exercised so strong, and the club so excellent 
a centre* The girls behave well. 

The need for these clubs is no less marked than is 
their success when established and carried on upon the 
right lines. Without some such help to keep hopes 
and aims as high as possible, and to make existence 
reasonably happy, girls are apt to deteriorate very 
rapidly when childhood is past. In every direction, 
for good as well as evil, girls are very impressionable. 
So rapidly do they respond to good influences that we 
hear of one girls' club being so effective as regards its 
earlier members, and the change in their manners so 
great, that it became difficult to induce the rough ones 
from outside to join ; and this tendency, which is not 
uncommon with both boys' and girls' dubs^ is always 

* Ctubi ftw Wmkin^ Girls. M&cnulbji. 
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carried yet further by the fact that those without who 
never have been rough are eager to join, and so, 
though the club is perhaps still equally useful, its whole 
character changes. When this happens, a new club of 
the old type, although very often it cannot be started, 
is the only real solution of the practical problem 
presented. 

The influence exerted on the girls, of whatever class 
they be, is not only said to be distinctly mora], but to 
lead to some postponement of the age of marriage. 
Having other interests, their conversation becomes less 
flighty, not to say less vicious, and their conduct more 
restrained. If their evenings are happily occupied, 
they are less likely to fly in foolish haste from the 
discomforts of the old home to the too probable 
miseries of the new. Marriage is more seriously 
undertaken. 



56 

MINOR NOTES 

There are some points of interest concerning the 
habits of the people as to which I have gathered stray 
items of information, and in the following pages these 
are given haphazard j without comment. No attempt 
has been made to add to or complete them by special 
mquiry, but as illustrations they may be found 
suggestive. 

I. Money Matters 

(a) Pawnbrokers. — It is, we are told, no good for an 
outsider to enter this trade. It is a ' father to son ' 
business, needing special knowledge of the value of the 
things pledged J and still more of the people pledging 
them, their habits, and their motives. There are grades 
of pawnbrokers' shops as there are of other shops, but 
viii 6 
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the grade depends more directly on the article to be 
pledged than on the class of the customer. That is, a 
poor man would not hesitate to enter an establishment in 
a principal street if he had anything of recognised value 
to dispose of, but if he has ooly clothes to * put a%vay ' he 
goes to a shop where he is known, because he will get 
more there than elsewhere* Thus it is that local know- 
led;^e is of value. If the tradesman knows his customer, 
aod knows that the things pledged are almost sure to be 
taken out again on Saturday for Sunday*s use, he can 
afford to advance an extra sixpence. On such in and out 
business, recurring at short intervals, he makes his largest 
profit. Those who are ashamed of the transaction^ 
and do not wish to be recognised, generally go to some 
place at a distance from where they live* Monday and 
Tuesday are the days on which most things are pledged, 
Wednesday and Thursday being quieter, but on Friday 
there is a slight increase again, due to those who find 
that they cannot last out the week without this resource. 

Pawnbrokers, all of whom are licensed and most of 
whom are respectable tradesmen, are not receivers of 
goods stolen in their own district; nor 'receivers ' at all 
in the technical sense of the word, though their shops 
may be used extensively for turning into cash things stolen 
some way off and not easily traced. Each district has 
its own • fences,* or professional receivers of stolen goods, 
and these are well known to all the thieves, so that when 
any stolen article is at all easily traceable it would go to 
the ' fence,* and only if not traceable would it be likely 
to come to the pawnshop. 

(6) Money-lmdvig, — The habit of pawning and the habit 
of borrowing are cognate difficulties. The facilities for 
borrowing are numberless, and the practice of money- 
lending prevails in all poor districts; in the poorest the 
most — * in the shape of the man who will *'sub" in the 
public-house, in the man who will give *' tick/' and in 
every street and court in the person of some one who is 
prepared to make advances/ Even the Church loan 
club may be abused by those who, taking advantage of 
the comparatively low rate of interest charged by it, can 
borrow to lend again in what may be called 'the open 
market/ ' Every street has its lender, often a woman/ 
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is reported from one very poor quarter ; while from another 
we hear that * there are women who make a trade of it, and 
who in order to increase their business tempt women, 
generally younger than themselves, first to drink, and then 
to borrow/ There is no legal protection to the lender ; 
terrorism is relied on, ' Loaning is a curse/ ' The 
people, especially the costermon^ers, are in the grip of 
the money-lender, with his penny in the shilling per week 
interest.* 

(c) The Tallyman's cajolery is almost equally dangerous, 
but applies to better neighbourhoods. Many of these 
men drive round with their wares in a smart trap, and 
their groom perhaps wears a cockade. They are peddlers 
on an extensive scale, * Their power of talk does it. 
Wives left at home all day, dull ; along comes a tallyman 
with an oily tongue ; they like a gossip, and donH have 
the chance of seeing many men, so they talk, and then 
buy/ To match this in the supplying of the poor, the 
small shops give credit, and are dear compared to 
the costermongers who sell only for cash. In many 
better-to-do neighbourhoods the general prevalence of 
the credit system is noted* People not only buy their 
furniture^ but also their clothing on credit, and even take 
a loan for a summer holiday. Everywhere, and with 
almost all classes, the most usual plan is to spend first 
and save afterwards to repay some form of loan* 

{d) Costermoftgtrs are busiest on Sundays and Satur- 
days, and consequently these days are the quietest in the 
courts where they live. Things become lively there 
on Monday, and there are many charges for drunkenness 
and assaults amongst themselves. In their anger they 
summon one another freely, but in the end will often 
subscribe to help their assailant to pay his fine. 

Some costermongers are well-to-do, but the majority 
live a hand-to-mouth existence, and like, it is said, to * start 
fresh ' (that is with a new loan to buy stock) on Monday. 

2. Industrial Questions 

(a) A ver>' close connection, it is remarked, can often 

be established between the system of employment and 

poverty. There are many trades that require boys and 

youths, and not men. The work can be done by very 

vfii 6 * 
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young hands, and coosequently dismissal often comes at 
aboot eighteen years of age, Thos a crop of * larrikins ' 
are turned out every year, who have started life by 
earning fairly good wages* but who know no trade, and 
many of whom are bound to become loafers, 

(6) On the other hand ' many men over fifty are always 
out of work. They get a little from one or another of 
their children ; but these have been trained in the same 
school, and tend to the same end/ 

(c) TA large part of the **out of work'* is through bad 
character, but there are a number of poor, helpless, 
incapable creatures, who just keep their heads above 
water io the summer, and are thrown out in the winter 
through no fault of their own/ 

(d) A leading Congregationalist minister says : — 

*0f the type embruted by perpetual dependence on 
casual employment, it is hopeless to makefufn, while they 
remain in this condition ; but give a man a uniform and 
a badge, any token that he is something more than a 
casuali and there will be a complete change in his moral 
character,' 

(e) Speaking of the experience of the ' Abbey Mills ' 
test, by which, in connection with a Mansion House 
* Unemployed Committee,* employment was provided for 
persons out of work, one of the local secretaries states 
that the majority of those dealt with were quite willing 
to work^ but were hopeless, many of them demoralized 
by years of casual employment at the docks, the reorgan- 
ization of which may, perhaps, have been the cause of 
their being finally thrown entirely out of work. The 
witness adds that, next to drink, casual labour is the 
most demoralizing influence in the part of I-ondon for 
which he speaks. 

(/) A Roman Catholic priest, speaking also of dock 
labourers, asserted that, except for occasional " bursts,'* 
his people were willing to work. The normal irregularity 
was greater than they desired. They were not loafers. 
And an An|lican curate, working in the same neighbour- 
hood, describes casual labour as 'the curse of the parish/ 
The men earn good wages when paid by the piece, but 
probably cannot keep op the pace, and the result is that 




they work very hard for a short week ; two days on and 
five days off being a very common thing, 

(g) Another Catholic says; — 

' Men who are regularly employed get into regular 
ways, and attend to their regular duties. If not employed 
they tend to become irregular in all sorts of ways, and 
religion comes in for its share/ 

(A) * Women working at washing send their children to 
school in the morning, and do not themselves return 
home until 8 or 9 p.m. During the hours after school 
the children mix with other boys and girls in the streets, 
hearing and learning all kinds of evil talk and action. 
Their characters are ruined in those hours.' As an 
extension of the work of the Recreative Evening Schools 
Association, this witness (a Baptist minister) suggests 
that playing halls should be provided, where tea could 
be obtained at a small cost. 

(t) 'The lowest class of women who work (says a lady 
visitor) shell peas in the market ; above them in the social 
scale are box makers. Girls take employment as soon 
as they leave school, and for the first year or two work 
intermittently, but afterwards settle into regular factory 
employment/ 

(j ) ' On either side of the road (runs one of our notes on 
South London) lies the dust yard of a contractor for several 
vestries, full of rough, dirty women from the surrounding 
streets : a disgusting occupation/ 

(k) ' Nearly all the girls in Central London work at some 
trade or othen They would not make good servants, and 
it is a frequent argument of mothers that it is a good 
thing for them to have something to turn their hands to, 
so that if they marry and lose their husbands, they are 
independent. There is a terrible temptation to widows to 
lead an immoral life, more or less publicly, which may 
thus be, at least in part, avoided/ 

{[} *Onc of the managers of an Institute says that the 
girls who come to it are wage-earners, receiving from 7s to 
21S a week at mantle and clothing factories. Numerous 
breaches of the Factory Acts seem to occur, for which the 
foremen are perhaps to blame, rather than the employers ; 
but the girls are generally unwilling to talk of it ' 
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(m) 'Step-girls do nothing but clean steps, at 2d or 
$d a house. They prefer the freedom they secure, to 
being general servants. In some districts they are 
numerous, and their presence throws light on the 
standard of the lower middle-class households for 
which they work/ 

(«) * Navvies (says an employer of labour) generally 
work in gangs, and being often too uneducated to share 
out any odd money contrive to pool it by spending the 
money on beer/ 

3. Resources of the Poor 

(a) * Habits of thrift/ it is saidj 'must be Improving, 
It would be impossible otherwise to explain the wonderful 
reserve power of the poor- The poor help each other 
more than any other class, and there must be resources 
to a greater extent than is realized,' 

(b) ^ How the poor live (says a nurse) when they are 
helpless remains a mystery, save for their great kindness 
to each other, even to those who are strangers. This is 

the great explanation. It is nearly always the neighbours/ 

(e) * It is only the poor that really give (says a Noncon- 
formist witness). Personal help and timely relief are the 
key notes of the charity of the poor. They know exactly 
the wants of one anotner and give when needed,' 

(d) 'To each other (says a Roman Catholic priest) 
their goodness is wonderful/ 

{e) The headmaster of a poor Board school tells us 
that 'in many cases there is a bitter struggle to live. 
A good deal of kindness is shown by the poor to one 
another, but there is also a good deal of jealousy when 
assistance is given, and the begging spirit is apparent 
when the scent of gifts is in the air. This, however, is 
only natural. A mother whose man is out of work, or 
negligent — too often brutally so ; and who has little ones 
needing food badly, and some sick and ailing — has no fine 
sense of independence/ 

4, Ways of Life 
(a) 'The men have (says the vicar of a City parish) 
a good time compared to the women, who lead fearfully 
hard and almost slavish lives/ 
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(b) 'As a rule {to qoote another vicar) mothers of 
famih'es are harder worked thao their husbands or than 
their daughters *' in business/' although these work hard/ 

(c) Again, we hear: Mt depends on the man , . . . - 
Many of our widows are better off than the women with 
husbands/ 

(d) * A decent man earning 25s a week will give aos to 
his wife. She ought to be able to^ because in many cases 
she does, feed four children, dress them and herself, 
and pay rent out of this. The 5s is kept by the man for 
his beer and tobacco, and sometimes he pays for his own 
dinner out of it. After a certain minimum it depends 
more on the wife than on the amount of money, whether 
the home is comfortable, and the children decently fed 
and dressed/ Our informant, a nurse, said she knew 
households where the wife was allowed 305, which were 
not better off than those in which the woman only had 20s. 

(e) 'Working men are ver>' hard, and keep as much 
for themselves as they can. Boys living at home pay for 
their food, and if out of work cannot pay* Then they 
often enlist, which they seldom do willingly, " Father 
looks at every mouthful I eat," said one lad ; and the 
question with their parents is, ** How much can we get 
out of them ? '* * This our informant attributed to the 
selfishness of the men ; the mothers have to concur, and 
get hardened to it, 

(/) Ad intelligent police inspector thought that the 
jErranting of grocers' licences had nothing to do with 
the increase of drinking among women* Male heads of 
families allow their wives a fixed sum for household 
expenses ; anything the wives can save out of this they 
can spend how and where they like* This, he pointed 
out, is true of both the working class and the middle 
class above them, so that in their case there is no need 
to ask the grocer to put down so many bottles of beer 
as so much coffee, in order to hoodwink the husband, as 
is sometimes asserted. 

(g) *The very poor (remarks a medical witness) never 
seem to buy new clothing. If they are given good 
things they pawn them and put on their old, dirty clothes 
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again. There are enormous sales of clothing which has 
been pawned and not redeemed/ 

{h} ' Children {said a schoolmaster^ referring to a very 
poor and low district) are given food in a handkerchief, 
and live in the street, coming or not coming to school at 
will. Sometimes they are lost for a week or two, living 
meanwhile by begging or pilfering. It is useless to speak 
to the parents.' 

(i) * Bad language is reported as a growing evil/ 
' Filthy language in the streets is getting worse/ * Dis- 
gusting words are always in the air/ ' The language of 
the children is shocking, loose life and talk are increasing/ 
*The behaviour of boys and girls is as coarse as possible/ 
Why it should be so bad, and, still more, why it should 
get worse, I do not know, nor can I affirm that it is so, 
but it is commonly so said* A Salvation Army captain^ 

[>utting it at the best,, says of the children, * Their 
anguage is very bad^ — disgusting/ adding, * I think some 
of them know the meaning of the words they use/ It is, 
however, remarkable that, ' degraded as their habits and 
filthy as the language they hear and use, obscene writing 
in the school yards occupied by these children is rare, 
whereas it is a constant trouble at more respectable 
schools/ 

(j) Slang, — ^The word * class ' is used for what is 
superior, 'My father isn't class/ said a six*year-old, 
* he*s always boozing/ There is a constant change in 
the words used. For instance, 'pinch' was the last 
equivalent for ' steal/ having at that time recently 
supplanted ' nick/ which had succeeded * sneak/ 

{k) Kindness to Animals. — Moral improvement among 
the people is immense, owing mainly to education; shown 
amongst other ways in kindness to animals. The day 
was (says an old resident) when no cat could appear in 
the streets of Bethnal Green without being hunted and 
maltreated ; now such conduct is rare. 

(/) ^ The people will put money away if the agencies arc 
brought to their door, but not otherwise (remarks a vicar). 
They will never take trouble about anything* This leads 
to much wastefulness in housekeeping and cookings and 
to the constant purchase of cooked meat/ 
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(m) As showing the large sums which are often coming 
in, in apparently poor streets, a district visitor mentioned 
a family living in a cottage whose combined income for 
father, mother, son, and daughter was about 75s a week ; 
yet their home was always a den* 

(n) * Fever and ill-health, to a certain extent, may be 
attributed (a relieving officer thought) to the amount of 
personal and domestic uncleaniineis. There is not 
enough soap and water going, and dirty bedding is 
a special feature/ The quite unnecessary dirt and filth 
sometimes found are appalling. * In hot weather there 
are plagues of flies, like nothing seen ordinarily. In 
one boose, the table (it is described) was fairly black 
with them, and the woman of the boose was helpless; 
she did not know how to get rid of them. It had never 
occurred to her to wash the table.* * Teach cleanliness, 
and we shall get rid of a lot of poverty/ 

(a) Reluctance is found, at first, on the part of the poor 
to accept the services of a nurse, due, perhaps, to her 
insistence on method and cleanliness* 

(p) * Costers congregate in districts convenient for their 
markets, and prefer rough quarters/ They find their own 
level, and cannot live in a respectable boilding. This 
applies to others besides the hawkers. The case was 
mentioned of a cabinet-maker who had three rooms in the 
house next door to a mission-room, and whose family 
consisted of wife and two children. In a recent winter 
they moved the bed into the kitchen, and lived and slept 
there, leaving the other rooms empty* They did not like 
going to bed in the cold. 

{q) A noticeable thing in poor streets is the mark left 
on the exterior of the houses. All along the front, about 
on a level with the hips, there is a broad dirty mark, 
showing where the men and lads are in the constant habit 
of standing, leaning a bit forward, as they smoke their 
pipes, and watch whatever may be going on in the streett 
while above and below the mortar is picked or kicked 
from between the bricks* 

(r) The roughest lads will not mix with the more 
respectable, and, after they leave school, escape all 
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civilizing influence. This difficulty affects all social 
work. * The boys of one street (says an East London 
vicar) won't associate with those of another/ 

(s) Comparing the present time with i866^ an enormous 
improvement can be noted. That year was the time of 
the cholera epidemic, and our informant, in visiting, 
obtained an insi;^ht into the homes at that time, the 
memory of which, he says, has never left him* * No 
doubt there are still slums, but the worst are gone, and 
the present state of things cannot be compared with 
the squalor, misery and neglect which prevailed thirty 
years ago/ 

(i) ' Since the Jubilee there has been a tendency to 
spend more on luxuries/ It was an awakening to luxury 
much to be regretted, thinks the Baptist minister who 
makes the observation. 

(u) The usual position of a typical tenant of a house 
in an old-fashioned "pink " street, paying £36 to £38 per 
annum rent, is thus sketched by a police inspector: * The 
tenant himself, with his family, would occupy two rooms 
and kitchen on ground floor and retain one upper room, 
and would let out the first floor, containing front and 
back room and box room (which though very narrow, is 
often used as a bed room) for 7s a week; while above 
these would be one room, which may be let to a single 
old lady unfurnished for 4s, or perhaps to two single 
young men furnished at 5s or 6s, according as they sleep 
in two single or one double bed. Thus, first floor at 
ys would pay jf i8< 4s per annum : second floor at 4s would 
pay £10, 8s per annum, leaving £8 to £10, plus an equal 
[or more probably larger] amount for rates and taxes as 
the share of the tenant-in-chief, always supposing that 
the rooms let out are never vacant and the rents regularly 
paid* 

* The first floor occupants make their front room their 
best room, using it as a bedsitting-room- For cooking 
they have a range in the back room. Where there 
are young men lodgers they usually take all their meals 
out, except Sunday dinner, paying a regular sum for 
eating this with their landlord. (As a rule the cook- 
shops are not open on Sunday,) If the top floor is 
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taken by an old lady, she will cook all her meals over her 
own little fire ; on the rare occasions when such a facility 
may be needed, she would have the use of the oven 
downstairs without charge.* 

(v) The evil of the necessity of * speculating in lodgers ' 
is spoken of. People take a house at a rent they could 
not themselves afford with the intention of letting half. 
Perhaps the lodgers do not come, or coming, do not pay 
their rent. The occupier gets £5 or £10 behind, loses 
heart in the struggle with debt, and goes under. 

(w) * It is common to abuse landlords as bloodsuckers, 
&C., but» on the whole, they treat their tenants with 
wonderful patience and forbearance/ says one of the 
clergy. He is convinced that in his district they do not 
receive more than two-thirds of their rent, and that the 
return on their investment is not large- 

(x) Contents of a packet of papers (belonging to a late 
inmate) found in a Salvation Army shelter i — 

(i) Bailiffs business card, which announced, ' Unde- 
sirable tenants speedily ejected/ 

(2) A ' hearty welcome* card to a free meal at a mission 
bail. 

(3) A Salvation Army * Soldier's Song-book.* 

(4) The Gospel of St. Luke. 

(5) Four halves of four cancelled bank cheques, 

(6) Three copies of ' The Golden Grain Almanack and 
Christian Text-Book for 1S98/ 

(7) A book of miniature pictures of the * Daily 
Graphic' 

(8) A letter commencing * My dear son/ and ending 
* Your affectionate mother.* 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF LIFE 

Work and leisure, earning and saving, spending and 
sparing — such arc the necessanr elements of economic 
life, and on the maintenance of a due balance between 
them does its success depend. 

Every civilization demands the provision of a certain 
amount of capital, or, as the word perhaps implies, 
a quota of possessions per head. The existing type of 
what has been termed * Western' civilization requires 
a great deal of these things, and its advance is based on 
their increase. The ideal expressed in the words, * rich 
not in the greatness of my wealth but in the fewness of 
my wants,* is far removed from us. To us Diogenes 
would have appealed in vain. We may r^ret it, but 
it is so. The poor may scoff at luxury, but they are 
more self-indu%ent than the rich ; and the rich may 
sigh for simplicity, but even when they really wish for 
it, find it unattainable, and, if it were attainable, would 
probably not like it. 

It is said that if none were wealthy there would be 
no poor ; but it does not at all follow that the poor 
would gain by the impoverishment of others, or by 
any form of re-distribution. In some hands, or in 
some form, increase and accumulation of property are 
necessary to our civilization. Those who accumulate 
it serve the rest ; and no radical change in the 
resultant economic balance could be maintained without 
a complete alteration in the motives that actuate 
mankind. 

In this indirect manner every child is born to a share 
in the common inheritance. On this provision its 
actual home and its future chances depend. The 
measure of this potential share in the capital stock of 
the nation cannot, perhaps, be exactly calculated, or 
apportioned ; but at the lowest estimate it is a sub- 
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stantial amount. It must, moreover, be by some means 
provided, if the work of the country is to be carried 
on, and labour enabled to secure its due reward. In 
this necessity is found the fundamental connection 
which exists between saving and earning. 

That the function of replenishing and increasing the 
common stock should be widely spread, and shared by 
many, is doubtless desirable, but it is so mainly because 
to the individual holder his own savings have a special 
value. To those, and they are the majority, who, 
being practically without capital themselveSj lean on the 
common stock, it matters not who provides it. It is 
the part of some not only to earn but also to spare, while 
the function of others is to earn and spend. AH ought 
to earn ; for earnings are the basis of the whole ; but 
to spend is as essential as to spare, and that the two 
functions should be to a great extent distinct is in itself 
no evil. 

This view which I put forward as theory, is instinctive 
in the people, and is reflected in their habits. The 
working classes regard as their capital the labour they 
have to offer. Out of what they receive for its use, 
they may pay the cost of an insurance against sickness 
and debility, but they spend the rest. The very 
prudent set aside a litde cash against emergency, but 
the more usual plan is to trust, if thrown back, to 
obtain temporary credit. On either plan, what is 
aimed at is an average subsistence. To this, standard 
rates of wages and habits of life adjust themselves. 
The labour given might be more valuable, the 
wages earned might be higher, the insurance more 
complete, the savings against emergency more sub- 
stantial, but the principle adopted is right. It is 
better for themselves, and for others too, that these 
classes should spend freely. The question at stake for 
themselves, and for others also, is how they spend their 
money. On a wise expenditure both their welfare and 
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their higher social value depend. This is the economic 
problem of their lives, and amongst the penalties of 
a false solution lurks ruin* 

With those on whom misfortune or incapacity or 
moral weakness has already impressed the seal of 
poverty, a further and special difficulty arises, when 
the savings necessary to establish an average spending 
income may bring the level of that income below that 
of subsistence. Those who arc so situated become 
inevitably an economic burthen upon the self supporting* 
The less they have of prudence^ energy and other 
virtues and the fewer their advantages, the more they 
need them ; out of this strait they must by some 
means be dragged. 

The settled rich arc the holders and trustees of 
wealth, but, as with the working classes, their true 
function is to spend wisely rather than to save. The more 
solid their position, the more exacting do the claims on 
their purses become. And thus they, too, must learn to 
spare as well as spend ; but, except to a quite limited 
extent with regard to the establishment of children, it is 
not for the sake of accumulation, but to maintain an 
average- The welfare of others, even more than their 
own, depends on this economic exercise, and the ruin of 
others, as well as of themselves, may be the penalty of 
failure. With the working classes the object is to 
render irregularity of income equal to the calls of a 
regular expenditure ; with the rich this is reversed, and 
the aim is rather to make a comparatively fixed income 
meet the claims of a varying expenditure. In place 
of saving, many, or perhaps most, will trench for 
a time on their capital by selling out stock, or by 
borrowing what they immediately need. Again, while 
the theory may not be recognised, this course of 
action is instinctively pursued. And the principle is 
right. In detail much improvement is again possible. 
Lives might be made more useful ; duties better 
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performed; money better spent; but on the whole the 
course pursued by this class is as well adapted as that 
of the working classes to the place It fills, and its 
functions are no less essential to the social structure* 

It is on the class between that the real task of accumu- 
lation devolves. Excluding a section of professional 
men whose savings (like those of the working classes) 
are mainly a matter of insurance, the main object of the 
lives of the members of this class is money making, and 
in doing so, even when they are narrowly self-seeking 
and indifferent to the welfare of others, they must, to 
a great extent, serve the public. They include both 
rich and poor. Many of them are hard pinched by 
poverty ; odiers may be multi-millionaires, but all 
alike arc chained to the oar* The motives of this 
slavery are manifold and mostly good ; but are greatly 
misunderstood, and strangely misrepresented as ' the 
worship of Mammon/ 

The origin of this devotion to money making is found 
in individual desire for advancement, and this motive 
runs through the whole ; but it widens as it goes and 
assumes many secondary forms : as for the sake of wife 
or of children, or personal ambition, which is seldom 
sordid; * goals for the eager,' of many kinds, which 
may never be reached. The life is strenuous, and soon 
the curtain falls. 

The faculty needed is far*sightedness, and the 
qualities required to attain success are patience and 
persistence in working for a distant object, coupled 
with a readiness to make the present sacrifices that this 
entails. A new value is discovered in savings, and 
a new form of expenditure instituted. Others save in 
order to consume, but those whose economic position we 
are now considering, make use of savings in order 
to produce. Whatever delinquencies may result from 
their over eagerness in the pursuit of money, the service 
rendered to the communit)^ is great* The whole present 
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social structure depends on it ; without this service we 
should starve* It is no poetic exaggeration to say, 
* it would have been better if we had not been bornj' 
for without the efforts of this class the country would 
not support one-tenth of its present population. 

Fortunately the passion for acquisition and advance- 
ment is strong. It does not even depend upon the 
motives that first call it forth, but comes to have a life 
of its own. A man will often sacrifice everything ; 
his own life, his family and his home ; to satisfy its 
claims. No mistress is more exacting. But on the 
other side it tends also to be hard upon others ; 
grinding those whose service it employs, unless 
restrained by some means ; and relentless in competi- 
tion ; save for an occasional truce between exhausted 
opponents* It needs the curb, but is a strong beast 
and it pulls our waggon. 

Though the functions are distinct, no such exact 
division can be made amongst individuals. Not a few 
Vy to combine them ; but the more distinct they arc 
jcept the better* An artist, for instance, may imagine 
that business management is *as easy as lying/ but 
will probably lose his money if he abandon his true 
position, perhaps the noblest of all, as highest in degree 
among the working classes. Or a man living upon 
a setded income from property, may think to increase 
it by speculation, which will benefit no one: himself, 
probably, least of all. The soul which gives life to 
trade is not in either bosom- And if, on his side, the 
trader, abandoning the sound foundations of business, 
grasps at immediate advantage, urged on by greed- 
iness to make and eagerness to spend, he, too, sacrifices 
his own true dignity without attaining that of either of 
the other two classes. 
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PUBLIC-HOUSES AND LICENSING 

Thi signs of prosperity in the drink trade have 
been patent during recent years, and were especially so 
between the dates of 1897 and 1900,* * Insignificant 
houses/ as it has been saidj have been * turned into 
palaces,' and * little into large/ all over London. 
Astonishing prices are mentioned as having been 
paid at about this period; j^2o,ooo, j^jo^ocxd and 
;^40jOOO quite commonly, while ;^ 50^0001 ^^ 60,000, 
j^7o,ooo and even in one or two instances as much 
as j^90,ooo, have been given. Comparisons are drawn 
between present and past values showing extraordinary 
advances, almost beyond expression by percentage, as 
'twenty years ago j^jooo, last year £27,000*' * There 
has been an epidemic of buying and selling and 
refurbishing old houses/ 

A successful publican, who had formerly six houses 
under his management, and found it more profitable 
to sell than to carry on the trade in them, named 
several reasons for the rise in prices: *(i) The greater 
security felt by investors that there would be no 
temperance legislation for some time; (2) The amount 
of money seeking investment, and the much lower 

' The period during which we received the information embodied 
in the following pages. 
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rate of interest that would be taken than formerly; 
and (3) The increase of population and the fact that 
the number of licensed houses was decreasing slightly 
in total, and largely when considered in ratio to the 
population.' This witness adds that a great deal of 
capital has been found by the managers in the tied 
houses as well as by the brewers, and even holds it 
probable that *in spite of the fact of breweries being 
turned into companies and trebling their capital, the 
proportion of the publican's interest to that of the 
brewer is greater now than ten years ago/* 

Beneath all this investment of money there existed 
no doubt the prospect of a veritable golden egg of 
profit, but the bird that was to lay it has been priced 
too high and extravagantly decorated. The advance 
in the values of licences, largely speculative in character, 
was closely consequent on a struggle for predominance 
among the great brewers as capitalists : a struggle 
caused by the readiness with which funds were obtain- 
able from outside investors, and leading to a further 
very free use of borrowed money in securing the 
outlets which the public-houses provide for the beer 
brewed by the companies. The wholesale as weU as 
retail profit was thus brought in to justify the increased 
capitalization, and this capital value materializes upon 
the monopoly of licences, towards the strengthening of 
which public policy and the very rivalry of contending 
opinions have conduced. This, coupled with the social 
changes in the habits of the people, to which I have 
already called attention, is the economic explanation of 
what happened, rather than any abnormal increase 
in the consumption of alcohoL 

The advance in values became greater than could be 
maintained. At the moment a downward movement 

• This was said in 1897 ; and though the amount of money seeking 
investmeot is much !ess than at that date, and the security as to the 
position of the holders of liceases not so good, much of it still applies. 
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has set in ; while some even say that a ' slump * has 
begun. Even so, however, if the monopoly is main- 
tained, the reaction can only be comparatively slight, 
and will leave untouched the main facts of prosperity, 
profit, and undue capitalistic expansion, which have 
resulted in a vested interest increasingly difficult to deal 
with, and established, it would seem, direcdy athwart 
the path of social progress. 

Alterations in fashion, and the competition of 
houses that by their greater smartness end^vour to 
justify the capital invested in them, have taken 
value away from some licensed premises, and these 
changes have fallen in with the policy of making the 
surrender of some licence that is no longer needed 
a requisite for the permission to enlarge other premises, 
or for the issue of a new licence somewhere else. 
This policy, as a rule, accomplishes little, either in the 
direction of temperance or of reform. Its plausibility 
has, however, been sufficient to satisfy those who have 
been unable to agree on anything better. 

To questions of policy I shall return, but would first 
add a few notes, gathered from the evidence of police 
and others, on the management and character of 
different kinds of licensed premises. 

The expansion and development of the trade, though 
probably not greater than that of those refreshment- 
houses in which no alcohol is sold, and not perhaps 
beyond the average of social development in many other 
directions, is yet widespread and marked. In those 
districts in which the number of licensed houses has 
decreased, the bar accommodation nevertheless has 
increased, and in estimating the effective force of public- 
houses each separate compartment should be counted. 
It is the aim of the publican to give to each compartment 
some convenience or attraction of its own, be it publicity 
or privacj^a snug corner or a "joDy crush in/' It is his 
object to separate the classes for whose wants he caters^ 
viii 7 ^ 
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and he can do it by the style in which the drink is 
served as well as by its quality and by the price charged 
in different bars. These arrangements, adjusted locally 
to the character of the particular district, seem entirely 
to suit the peculiarities of the English social class 
system. The people sort themselves and suit them- 
selveSj andj whether from above or from below, regard 
with friendly indulgence, devoid alike of envy or 
contempt, the habits and weaknesses of others. 

When *roughness'is complained of by some outside 
critic, it is perhaps *to be traced rather to the con- 
nections and surroundings of the house than to the 
character of its management ; ' but this statement needs 
some qualification, as, though the management un- 
doubtedly takes its colour from the customers served, 
order will still in the immediate resort depend on the 
word or the fist of the man in command. As a rule 
publicans, while individually somewhat superior, are of 
the same class as the bulk of their customers. This 
applies to small rather than to large establishments, and 
still more to beer-houses, which are apt to be in the 
hands of local men. The larger houses require men 
of some capital, who are more likely to come from 
a distance. The larger the establishment, too, the 
more it must depend on the passing trade ; although 
every public-house, large or small, has its nucleus 
of regular customers, its own little dientiU, With 
beer-houses this is carried much further, sometimes 
to the point of exclusion of all others ; the business 
of these houses being often almost confined to one 
particular set of men, so that * even a neighbour would 
be looked at askance, and would hardly dare to go in/ 
I myself remember an experience of the kind, it was 
in South Hackney, or Haggerston, near the Canal, 
I entered a very quiet^looking place, and found myself 
in what was in effect a small room with benches round 
and a bar counter at the end. It was evidendy the 
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fashion to drink seated, and I took a seat, but felt as 
though I had entered uninvited a private room^ as 

indeed was practically the case. Fortunately I asked 
for what could not be supplied, having at the moment 
forgotten the probable limit of the licence, and, with an 
apology for giving trouble, could take my leave, 
Those present seemed to be very orderly and respect- 
able men. * In these places (said one of our witnesses) 
the men (who are usually labourers) pass the evening 
over a pot of ale, sitting and smoking. They use 
them as their clubs, and do not (usually) get drunk/ 
And this informant thought there was much to be said 
in their favour as compared to public-houses, * where 
the object was to serve you and send you away as soon 
as you ceased to drink/* 

But the character of beer-houses varies very much, 
and many are in the black books of the police* A 
parish nurse employed in Bethnal Green, where things 
are nearly at their roughest in London, says of the 
beer-houses that they are worse than the fully licensed 
houses, and that the difference can almost be told by the 
noisier sounds of disorder coming from the bar. But 
she admits that there are exceptions ; and describes one 
house kept by a widow woman, in succession to her 
husband, where the customers are a quiet set of railway 
men, who *make the place their own ;' while just 
opposite, in the same street, is *the roughest beer-house 
in the parish,* used by general labourers and a few 
women< These women (adds the nurse) are of the very 
roughest, the ordinary Bethnal Green women using the 
regular public-houses. Slum beer-houses, as a class, 

* In support of thi9 view I may qnote the remarks made by an mtelli- 
gent omnibus driver, who complaiDed of the want of comfort in the modern 
public-house. ' They are not/ be said, ' what they used to be ; there 
are no places now [for men of his class] where you can spend your evening 
with a pipe and a pot of beer ; the publican seems to want to get rid of you 
to make room for someone else. The saloon bar Is comfortable enough, 
but there you are expected to drink spirits, and to go on drinking. It costs 
too much, and it it not what you want.' 
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arc the least reputable of licensed houses, and beer- 
houses generally, being used bjr the poorest as well as 
the roughest, are the mark of a poor neighbourhood. 
In such localities they are often a relic of the times when 
licences were too freely granted, or perhaps of some 
more remote period when the poverty area of to-day 
was a village centre to which people repaired from 
round about for their evening*s amusement ; but, 
however started, it is the common opinion that they 
are now too numerous. Without a steady body of 
supporters, which aU can hardly expect to secure, as 
well as very careful economical management, it is in 
many cases not easy to see how these houses can be 
made to pay* Many of the keepers have some other 
occupation, and their wives take charge of the premises. 
Some, doubtless, are * driven to malpractices,' or at least, 
as another witness says, are 'hard put to it for an 
honest living/ Yet brewers will pay hundreds and even 
thousands to secure these outposts of their trade. 

It may be wise to reduce the number of small beer- 
shops, to get rid of the less frequented among fully 
licensed houses and to be very jealous of granting any 
fresh licences ; while at the same time it may be almost 
inevitable, if the public are to be served, that existing 
houses should be enlarged everywhere. Yet it is very 
doubtful if in either the one direction or the other, the 
changes that occur are regulated or taken advantage of 
in the best interest of the public ; either of that part of 
it which desires or of that which abhors drink. Public 
opinion is undetermined, vacillating and contradictory ; 
and the licensing authorities lack both conviction and 
courage. An extremely valuable monopoly has been 
and is being persistently given away by the State, as 
an absolutely free gift, although carrying with it in most 
cases a continuous, and in many cases a positively 
enormous increase in value which, both present and 
prospective, becomes a vested interest so injurious that 
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at last we may be driven at whatever cost to gut rid 
of it. Such a policy certainly seems to be the height of 
folly. But the road which will avoid it is not easy to 
find ; nor, if found, to take* 

It is the restriction oi the number of licences that 
has given them their special value ; and it is because 
unrestricted trade in alcohol is impolitic that we seem 
unable to handle these licences to the public advantage. 
Perhaps if more forethought had been shown, and 
if there had been less unreasonableness of attack on 
the traffic in drink, the difficulty we now have in 
dealing with the subject might not have occurred ; at 
the very least it would have been more manageable 
than it at present is. Even now, if all of those who 
equally condemn excess in alcohol and desire to check 
the habit, were agreed on the policy to be pursued, and 
had the courage to deal with it, the difficulty would 
vanish. Unfortunately, the agreement is lacking, and 
the courage goes out in the attacks that either side 
directs against the other. It is to be feared that the 
divergence is irreconcilable. Some, and I count myself 
among the number, would make it their first object to 
improve the character of the places where alcohol is 
sold. They recognise wide differences for good or evil 
in the various forms, as well as circumstances, in which 
alcohol may be taken. If in these respects improve- 
ments can be secured they ask no more. An increase 
in the number of places in which under improved 
conditions drink is supplied, or in the number of 
drinkers, or even in the total quantity of alcohol con- 
sumed, they would disregard, or even welcome, if 
accompanied by self control and good sense. But to 
others the whole trade is an abomination, and if to 
stamp it out is an impossibility, then it must, they 
hold, be restricted to the utmost. The result of this 
dash of well-meaning opinions has been fatal alike to 
legislative interference and administrative control. 
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But before pursuing this large question furtherj it 
will be useful to consider the special points of diffi- 
culty in the management of the trade, as reported by 
the police, by the publicans themselves, and by 
independent onlookers, and note how these questions 
reflect on the larger question of licensing in which, 
if at all, we have to look for common ground of 
action.* 

First there is the question of allowing drunken men 
to have more liquor. The publican is not bound to 
supply every one who asks and pays for it with drink; 
it is at his option to refuse, and the law says he 
shall refuse, if in his judgment the man has already 
had too much ; and for railing in this, the publican 
is liable to prosecution. This law is, however, 
reported in more than one quarter, to be * practically 
a dead letter/ One policeman said it was considered 
to be the duty of constables to warn publicans not 
to serve men who were on the * verge of drunkenness,* 
on the theory that they had not only to detect but to 
prevent ; but this evidently may be considered a 
counsel of perfection. Its mere mention may help 
us, however, to realize the extreme difficulty of 
administering the law; It is not easy to define 
drunkenness. In the Navy, 1 have understood that 
a man is not considered to be sober unless he 
can walk straight along a deck-plank, but perhaps 
some slight deviation is admitted ; in a public-house 
the barman can apply no such test, and if a man gets 
into a corner and drinks quietly, it must often be 
impossible to detect drunkenness. Nor need he ask 
for drink himself; some easy-going friend will obtain 
it and hand him the pot. Finally he reels out 
into the street. The different ways in which liquor 
affects different individuals constitute another difficulty. 

• What follows was written before the Licensing Act, 1902, came into 
force. It remains to be seen how the new Act works. 
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•With many men who have been drinking, no effects 
are apparent until they are out of the house and some 
distance away, when they suddenly become unmis- 
takably drunk/ There are, however, other cases in 
which the process of becoming intoxicated can be 
watched in its every stage; as public-house after 
public-house is visitcd| or glass after glass is taken by 
those who indulge in the habit ; talkative, maudlin, 
quarrelsome, unsteady on their legs, or showing those 
more subde signs of inebriation which every barman 
knows only too well ; and then the sole difficulty is to 
decide at what point to draw the line. It is easiest if 
the man comes in half drunk from elsewhere, when 
a quiet * I can't serve you,* is rarely resented. But when 
a party of men, each standing drink in turn, have all 
had too much in one sense, and one of them begins to 
have had too much in the other sense, it is difficult for 
the man who serves the drink to know when to refuse 
it, or to whom. To refiise it to all, would be the right 
thing, and a woman might perhaps do it with impunity ; 
but a barman practically could not. Of the police it is 
said that they * turn a blind eye,' and that ^ they 
might do more if they were stricter/ They are 
even accused^ though unfeirly I think, of * hampering 
all efforts to deal with the drink traffic/ 

The police all agree in saying that there is no wish 
on the part of the publicans to serve men who are 
drunk, but it cannot be denied that the law is 
frequendy broken. * Undoubtedly ' (said one of the 
inspectors) * there might be more complaints and con- 
victions for serving drunken men than there are* 
A man is almost always allowed to go home without 
interference, even though clearly drunk, if he can 
manage it either by himself or with the help of a friend. 
But he must not make too much noise, or be dis- 
orderly, or collect a crowd on his way there ; in that 
case you may run your man in, and get him con- 
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victed. But it is very hard to prove that he has 
been served while actually drunk, and indeed it 
is a difficult thing to be sure of; those in the bar 
at the same time are always very unwilling to give 
evidence/ 

A Superintendent of Police confirms this, saying that 
*in practice it results in men being only taken up 
when disorderly, as weU as drunk • and disorderli- 
ness is the complaint on which they are convicted, 
rather than drunkenness. Hence the police are 
deprived of the possibility of following up the case 
against the publican/ He, too, speaks of the extreme 
difficulty or obtaining conviction, due partly to the 
absence of any fixed rule : * Some magistrates hold 
that the publican must be specially told not to serve 
the man, and warned as he enters the house ; while 
with others it is enough that the publican has been 
warned (as a matter of routine) at the time his licence 
is renewed/ As to the fact of drunkenness, too, it 
is complained that the magistrates will not accept the 
word of a constable, but must have other witnesses, 
and these are * hard to find/ It would be easier, 
continues this witness, to obtain convictions against 
both houses and individuals, if the magistrates took 
a * more common sense view ' of drunkenness. The 
matter is summed up in a few words by another, 
still from the police point of view, who mentions, 
to explain how so many drunken people are served 
without any prosecution of publicans, * the insuperable 
difficulty of defining drunkenness and the impossibility 
of obtaining convictions on the unsupported evidence 
of one constable against four or five witnesses ;' while in 
answer to the same question as to why the law fails, one 
of the clergy replied, * through perjury. It is hopeless 
to obtain a conviction against the hard swearing/ 

The friendly perjury which refuses to admit that 
* the man was what you could call drunk,' is a bad way 
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cmt of the difficulty, which is a very real one, and only 
to be met, in my opinion, by a gradual stringing up of the 
whole standard of respectability in this trade ; so that 
licensed houses shall no longer be regarded as places of 
licence. One of the clergy puts the case very simply. 
His parish is 00 the outskirts of London, and contains 
only one public-house, which, though * as well conducted 
as most,' is, he says, constantly complained of by 
respectable neighbours as a nuisance. 'It is a source 
of noise and disturbance, which ought to be stopped ; 
but the law practically is not enforced* The grocer 
and the butcher are not allowed to be a nuisance ; 
why should the publican ? ' 

This iU-regolated state of things, the existence ot 
which is not to be denied, cannot be cured by punitive 
enactment culminating in competitive hard swearing 
before a magistrate who hesitates under these circum- 
stances to endorse a licence ; but if the power of licensing 
were so used as to exercise a quiet steady pressure 
against rowdy conduct and heavy drinking, a higher 
level might gradually be reached. In this direction 
the law as it stands would serve, and if supported 
by public opinion could certainly be enforced. In some 
ways, moreover, it might be usefully strengthened. 

As to the effect of merely reducing the number of 
public-houses various views are held ; the most general 
being that though the confirmed toper would not fail to 
obtain drink, there would be less temptation to others* 
In districts where licensed premises He very thick, the 
force of this argument may be questioned ; especially 
if a reduction in number be accompanied by an 
equivalent increase in bar space, and by a flashier style 
or equipment. Another view expressed is that it would 
be in die interests of sobriety if there were a greater 
number of houses than there are, because with more of 
them there would be less crowding at the bars, and thus 
less difficulty in refusing to serve those who had already 
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had too much. These two views are not necessarily 
contradictory, if in either case there is an increase of 
bar accommodation. A third authority does not think 
that the number of public-houses affects in any way the 
amount of drunkenness. 

It would not be reasonable to consider that dl the 
evils of drinking can be expressed in terms of drunken- 
nesSj yet it would be a long step forward if this extreme 
form of the habit of indulgence in alcohol should pass 
away, or become by custom as well as law inadmissible 
in public places, and this is likely to depend rather on the 
character of the accommodation offered by the licensed 
houses than on their number.* From this point of 
view the main advantage that has been secured by 
the recent reductions, and by the check that has been 
placed upon the creation of new licensed premises has 
lain in increase of size, for with this has come the 
introduction of a higher class of person as manager, 
and a greater sense of responsibility on the part both of 
manager and ownef. But having the whole trade thus 
in the melting pot — almost every publican needing not 
only the renewal but the revision of his licence in 
consequence of these enlargements — the opportunity 
to remodel the whole system was surely a great one, 
and it has been allowed to slip away* 

The excited demands for legislative interference may 

perhaps not unreasonably be connected with the marked 
failure of the temperance propaganda. * There is not 
the enthusiastic temperance spirit that existed a few 
years ago, when the great revival took place.* *No 
enthusiasm in temperance matters ; a great falling off 
in recent years/ * Adult temperance societies are a 
failure, the old enthusiasm has gone/ * The workers 
seem to have completely lost heart.* * The work at a 

* The special cfiFort to deal with habiiuat drunkards under the new 
Act may |]«rhiipfl t>e directly efiicacious. 
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very low ebb, so much so that many of the clergy have 
given it up.' These arc samples of the evidence of 
the dergy, ministers, missionariesj and others engaged 
in the work. * Temperance people want their hands 
upheld,' says one minister of religion, while another, 
varying the allusion^ speaks of the work as being 
•terribly against the collar/ 

The failure was attributed by one witness * chiefly to 
the bigotry of the extremists.' A missionary says that he 
can find * no temperance feeling except amongst his 
workers,* and in another instance the adult temperance 
meeting is spoken of as *just a mutual admiration 
society ; ' or again, where there is success as regards 
numbers, it is branded as a fraud, * very pleasant among 
themselves, but no good to the cause.' And finally, if 
the outsider is brought in, *the meetings are apt to 
deteriorate, so that it is difficult to keep them above 
the music hall level/ 

That * the combination of the temperance movement 
with religion has led to failure ' is one opinion, while 
another, which perhaps conflicts with this less than 
might at first sight be supposed, holds that * the only 
way to combat the evil, is by the Christianizing of the 
people/ * Two-thirds of those whose lives are changed 
by religion, become abstainers ; and even if they did 
not give up drink on principle, they would do so to 
avoid the old companions they would be apt to meet at 
the public-houses/ But at present, this witness admits, 
* we do not seem to grapple with the question as we 
did a few years ago. The ** blue ribbon " was a 
tremendous success tor a time. Large meetings could 
be brought together/ The temperance society at the 
mission with which this man is connected had * died a 
natural death/ 

The value of such success as is achieved is also 
questioned, as in the statements : * Hundreds may sign 
the pledge every year, but they do not keep it long/ 
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* Pledge, drink; pledge, drink; and so on. It is 
merely the temporary desire to turn over a new leaf; 
the drink is in the blood/ * Its smear is over every- 
thing/ * Drunkards constantly being reclaimed, and as 
constantly falling away again/ Temperance, it is said, 

* is worn threadbare/ But the religious bodies work- 
ing among the mass of the people very frequently say 
that *aU work is hopeless until some control is obtained 
of the drink traffic/ *Thc chiirches,' they say, *can do 
nothing till the drinking is reduced : it is the greatest 
hindrance to their work;' and then follows the oft- 
expressed hope of better things through the children, 
'who are being taught temperance principles much 
more systematically than ever before. In ten years the 
effect will be shown/ 

Thus, having failed as regards adults, the religious 
bodies throw themselves with ardent hopes into 
temperance work among the children, and in that 
field score an easy success, since * drunkenness is the 
last sin to which children have any tendency/ Some 
are confident that the principles thus instilled into 
the young will last, and even claim that a large 
proportion remain abstainers ; but this, to say the 
least, is very doubtful, *I should be sorry' (said 
one of the clergy) *to assert that Bands of Hope 
are useless, but their effect is very slight, especially 
if they are too big. It is quite futile for people to 
come and lecture to children on the change in the 
tissue of the brain caused ty the use of alcohol/ 

In spite of the failure of active temperance pro- 
paganda, and the disappointment of the high hopes 
that were entertained in the ' blue ribbon ' days, it 
is recognised on all hands that there is among the 
population a much larger element of teetotalers from 
conviction than there used to be ; and we have it 
from one of the police that these people are * not only 
law abiding themselves, but are active in rescuing their 
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less sober friends from drunken rows and conveying 
them home/ This^ indeed, is not an uncommon sight* 

Of temperance advocates there are a few who 
perceive that *the well-wishers of temperance reform 
are numerous, and would be powerftxl if combined;' 
and who admit that they * cannot succeed without 
the aid of the moderate drinkers;* but the more 
common attitude among teetotalers is to regard drink 
as an accursed thing with which no terms can be 
made, and even the argument of the *half loaf is 
rejected. Thus, it is not enough that we have the 
sensitive interests of * the trade ' to contend with, the 
rights of property, and all the instincts of conservatism, 
but, in addition, those who are prepared to move are 
quite unable to agree on what lines action should be 
taken in dealing with an evil the magnitude of which 
none either deny, or even attempt to minimize. 

The system on which licences are granted is the 
battlefield of these contending forces. 

In their effect on the habits of people inclined to 
indulgence in alcoholic stimulant, the character of the 
management, the size of the buildings, the structural 
and other arrangements for serving their customers, and 
the hours during which liquor may be supplied, seem 
to me far to outweigh questions of mere number and 
frequency of licensed premises ; and to these considera- 
tions I would add, as scarcely less important, the 
wholesomencss (apart from excess in its consumption) 
of the liquor supplied* Excepting the last question, 
as to which responsibility is shared with some other 
branches of administration, and that of the hours, which 
are fixed by direct legislation, all these points come for 
decision to the licensing authority^ How this authority 
should be constituted and what principles should guide 
its action, arc the points I would consider. 



The ideal which I suggest that we should set before 
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ourselves, and which it should be the object of this 
authority to realize, would be so to improve the 
conditions under which dcoholic drinks are supplied 
to all classes of the community^ that the standard 
of propriety in these public places should not only 
be set as high as possible, but should everywhere at 
least equal, and in poorer neighbourhoods rise above, 
that ordinarily obtaining in the homes- Respectability 
must rule. Whether women go to them or not, 
may be a question of class or of custom^ but there 
must be nothing in the character of the house, or 
the behaviour of those who frequent it, to prevent 
their doing so. Whether parents do or do not take 
their children to these places, and whatever the con- 
ditions under which the children are allowed to 
be sent for or served with drink, there must be 
nothing to prevent it in the conduct of those whose 
wants the houses are licensed to supply* This is not 
too much to demand. This is no extravagant ideal. 
It is not only expected^ but is practically attained in 
all other places of public resort : in the streets and 
parks, in theatres and music-halls, in markets and 
shops, in tea-rooms and refreshment houses of every 
class — ^A, B, C, or B. T. T,, Lockhart or Pearce and 
Plenty, and in many others, Everj^where we find 
order and propriety of behaviour. Misconduct is 
admittedly out of place. Nor is exhilaration connected 
with the consumption of alcohol incompatible with 
order in public places any more than in the home. 
What would be thought of a railway company which 
permitted any of its refreshment rooms to be the scene 
of conduct which is accepted as a matter of course in 
half the public-houses in London on a Saturday night ? 
It is, surely, entirely unnecessaiy that ^uch scenes 
should occur at aU ; their cause lies noV so much in 
the character of our people as in the conditions under 
which alcohol is purveyed. 
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The evils of drink are three: alcoholic poisoning, in 
various degrees, resulting in moral and physical 
deterioration ; undesirable or excessive expenditure, 
impoverishing both the nation and the individual ; and 
disorderly conduct. It is only the last of these that 
comes directly under the control of the licensing 
authorities^ and to this they should mainly devote their 
attention, leaving to others the duty of preaching 
economy and temperance; but, nevertheless, the law 
they administer and the methods of administration they 
adopt may do much to further these higher aims. 

The errors of past administration have been due, no 
doubt, largely to contentions among rival factions and 
to vacillation in public opinion, but more directly to 
the resulting weakness and lack of principle shown in 
carrying out the law. Whatever the policy, we need 
a stronger and more vital authority to enforce it. Such 
an authority must be locally in touch with the public 
opinion of all classes, which it should seek to lead as 
well as express ; it must be fully conscious of the 
importance of its task, and persistent in the action it 
takes. For London I would suggest that such an 
authority could be constituted by a small committee 
of the London County Council, with a permanent 
paid secretary, sitting with assessors, who might be 
trained lawyers appointed by the Home Office* 
The general policy as to licensing to be pursued, 
always in conformity with the law, would then be 
laid down by the London County Council ; and it 
may be hoped that both the discussions and the 
final decision would in this case rise above party 
considerations, so that continuity might so far as 
possible be secured. It would be the duty of the 
committee to study the whole field, and form its pro- 
gramme, in accordance with the policy laid down, for 
the gradual amelioration of the traffic in drink. 

As regards licensing decisions, there might be a right 
viii 8 
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of appeal to a permanent committee appointed jointly by 
the Local Government Board and the Home Office, 
whose duty it would be to protect minorities and 
individuals and to check vagaries, and whose decision 
would be final, but who> when it was needed, would 
refer questions of legal interpretation to the High 
Court, The same system, with local modifications, 
would be applicable rfiroughout the country, and the 
actions and requirements of these bodies being every- 
where in contact with the same difl^culties, would lead 
to whatever central legislation was required. The 
lines of action adopted in one district or another would 
no doubt vary considerably ; our system of local 
government is essentially experimental ; but it would 
probably be found that the demands on the central 
government would tend to converge* 

The first of these will be for powers of local taxation 
by means of extra rating of the values created by the 
granting of licences. This demand will be made not 
only, or even mainly, for the sake of the additional 
money that might be very reasonably obtained for 
local purposes from this source ; but because it is only 
by gradually getting rid of the vested interest which 
has been created^ that any effective popular control of 
the trade is possible; and this will be found to be even 
more necessary if a policy of restriction is pursued, than 
when expansion under special conditions is admitted 
as a means of undermining monopoly values. 

The next demand will probably be for placing all 
dubsj or bars of clubs in which alcohol is sold, under 
the same restrictions as to hours as the public-houses ; 
and, again, this will be even more necessary with 
a policy of unmitigated restriction , The improved 
public-house might compete successfully with the clubs, 
and need feel no jealousy of those that are respectable; 
but other clubs might become the last refuge of the 
drunkard ; so that whatever the policy pursued, a free 
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hand with public-houses would require more complete 
control of clubs.* 

The whole question of hours will also certainly be 
raised, and the possibility of varying thcni) if by that 
means special needs can be reconciled with an average 
all round reduction. Again vested values will be found 
to stand in the way. 

Then, at any rate from those who seek to improve 
rather than suppress, there will be a demand that the 
revenue obtained from alcohol shall not be so exacted 
as to penalize the supply of such drinks as contain 
only a small amount of it ; and finally, enterprising 
municipalities will seek powers to enter the business 
themselves. 

It is mainly on the question of hours that my notes 
regarding London contain anything farther of interest. 
There the hours of opening are longer than elsewhere 
in England, extending to 12,30 a.m., except on Satur- 
day, when the public-houses close at midnight. On 
Sunday the hours approximate to those in most countr)^ 
places, being i to 3 p.m^ for dinner and 6 to 1 1 p.m. 
for supper. There are also some special licences to 
meet the needs of night workers. 

In the provinces the public-houses close every 
week-day at 1 1 ; and one asks (assuming for the moment 
that the shorter hours arc desirable), is there any need 
for an exception in the case of London ? As likely to 
tend to diminish excess in drinking and drunkenness, all 
agree that shorter hours would be desirable : * 1 1 o'clock 
on Saturday and 11.30 on other days would be much 
better for everyone,* says an East End clergyman ; and 

• The objection on the score of infnDgement of liberty, which would be 
niaed sg&mst interference with clubs, is somewhat hollow. A bar which 
opens and shuts at certain hours fixed by law« whatever the class of club, is 
no real grievanGe. This is shown very clearly by the fact that this rule is 
adopted on board every passenger ship, as a mere matter of convenience 
' L^t call for drinks, gentlemen/ is usually heard at eleven o'clock, and 
only in the case of some special festivity, * by the captain's permission,' 
another half-hour may be allowed, 

viij 8 • 
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inother, speaking for Bethnal Greeiij is *sure that 
drinking as an evil begins about lo p.m.; it is after 
that hour that people get drunk*' A nurse who works 
in Poplar, speaking of a district in which there is 
a great deal of drunkenness, says the people * cannot 
quiet down till 12 or l o*clock. Till then there is 
noise and riot.' It is to be supposed that the last 
hour will always be the worst, whenever it comes, and 
probably with 10 o'clock closing it would be found 
that all the mischief occurred between 9 and 10. But 
unless the whole day and its work were to be altered 
by a couple of hours, I still think that there would 
be a substantial gain for the cause of temperance in 
adopting an earlier hour, and should advocate 1 1 o'clock 
every week night (and in clubs the same) with further 
special consideration to houses which were willing to 
close at 10. 

A small monetary advantage is offered now to houses 
which either close all day on Sunday or an hour earlier 
than is obligatory on other days, and some avail 
themselves ot this, while others close early voluntarily 
when it suits them to do so. * In the back streets 
very often and in the more important thoroughfares 
occasionally,' is said with regard to Bermondsey ; and 
one of the clergy in Shadwell, who speaks of the 
publicans as a good set, says that the largest and 
best of the public-houses always closes at 1 1 ; while 
in a low North London district we hear of two 
beer-houses which always dose at 12 o'clock, probably 
to avoid rowdiness, for their customers seem to spend 
the remaining half hour at the neighbouring public* 
houses, which remain open ; but it may be an economy 
to shut, Mn a poor district' (said our informant) 
*a small beer-house knows exactly what custom to 
expect, and can gauge by the weather or by such 
counter-attractions as may be going on, whether 
enough profit will be made to pay for the gas/ 




The result of dosing all the houses at the earlier 
hour has recently been seen at Penge (which has 
ceased to be metropolitan), and has apparently been 
very marked. A Baptist minister mentions the 
improvement : * Friends have remarked that they do 
not know what has come to the place, it is so quiet and 
orderly at night/ The change was the greater because 
previously * people used to come from Croydon (where 
eleven was the closing hour) to get drink in Penge 
(where it was 12.30), and, going back by the night 
train, could be heard noisily making their way home/ 
It is so all round London wherever there is a popula- 
tion living beyond the boundary, but within reach. 
* In Bow you have men coming over from Stratford 
during the last hour;' and in Bromley, too, it is 
reported that * they come over the Lea to finish up/ 
The same thing is true elsewhere, and must increas- 
ingly be so as the population beyond the boundary 
grows* Either the area of the 12,30 rule wiU have 
to be extended, or London brought under the eleven 
o'clock rule, some special plan being in this case 
adopted for dealing with those parts of London where 
the eleven o'clock rule might be impracticable. 

The teetotal section ask for entire Sunday closing, 
but admit that this rule, to be of any use, must apply 
to clubs also* A Methodist local preacher in 
Woolwich told us that he had visited twenty public- 
houses on the previous Sunday between 7 and 8 p*m., 
and found very few people in them, *a most encourag- 
ing sign ; ' and he thought that a number of publicans 
there would shut if asked to do so, * since one to two 
o'clock, for the dinner beer, would cover all the 
trade they do/ But if this is true of Woolwich it 
would be far from true elsewhere. It is possible that 
much Sunday trade might be done more desirably on 
the *ofF* than the *on' principle, if the licences were 
adjusted in that way. 
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Public-houses are allowed to open at 5 a.m., but 
only a few do so, the hour selected depending on 
the situation. The object of the earljr hour is to 
accommodate working men with a morning dram, 
which usually consists of rum with hot milk or 
coffee. A publican, whose own place only opens at 
7,30, thought that more harm was done by early 
opening than late closing; and the opinion of one 
of the clergy is that * some houses sell more spirits 
between 5 and 8 a.m. than at any other time in 
the day, being largely used by women as well as 
men in these hours ; ' and he objects strongly to the 
early hour of opening, not without reason. Coffee 
and milk (without the rum) would start the day 
better for those who have work to do than the 
mixture usually taJccn, and the coffee, if properly made 
and sold at a low price, might beat the other in fair 
competition. 

It is not always easy to enforce the laws as to 
hours. The excessive number of beer-houses in 
Bethnal Green has been mentioned already, and the 
police say that the temptation there to carry on an 
illegal Sunday trade is great. If attempted it is 
always difficult to detect| 'crows' being posted to 
give the alarm. It is also said that there is a good 
deal of treating by publicans in back rooms after 
hours. * Tradesmen come in late, closing time 
surprises them ; the publican does not like to turn 
these friends out ; thereupon they fill up their glasses 
and adjourn to the back room.' Evidently these are 
small matters compared, for instancej to the use that 
may be made of the clubs. The main security against 
such * quiet* breaches of the law as these must be 
found in the character of the management. 

The ordinary kinds of licences are: (i) * Full/ 
'•^*, for beer, wine and spirits, both on and off; 
[2) Beer only, on or off; (3) Beer *off', i.i?., to be 
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consumed away from the premises; and (4) * Grocers V 
for the sale of bottled drinks (ale, wine and spirits). 
There are also refreshment houses (5), some of which 
are fully licensed, while others can only supply beer, 
or beer and wine, and have no bar, the drink being 
served usually with the meals. There are also a few 
exceptional modifications or combinations of these 
kinds. 

A map which accompanies this volume shows the 
licensed places in the inner portions of London^ 
This map was prepared for the social science section of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and includes an area of 
twenty-four square miles of the most densely populated 
and poorest portions of London, extending from 
Regent Street in the West to Poplar in the East, 
a distance of six miles, and from Camden Town and 
Victoria Park in the North to VauxhaU and Deptford in 
the South, or about four miles. On it the five different 
forms of licensed premises are marked according to their 
character, excepting that in the case of the City, where 
the conditions are quite abnormal, it has not been 
possible to carry this out. The space afforded would 
in many of the City streets be insufficient to accom- 
modate die small black circles used to indicate the 
purveyors of stimulants. Even in other parts it will 
be seen how closely the marks lie together : in West 
Central London, for instance, and upon most of the 
great highways which pass through the more densely 
populated areas. 

The map shows elementary schools and centres of 
religious work as well as places licensed for the sale 
of alcoholic drinks, different colours and symbols 
being used to represent each type. The object is 
to give to the ordinary reader, at a glance, an 
impression of the ubiquitous and manifold character 
of the three most important social influences. It 
would have been gready more interesting if extended 
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to the whole area of London ; but this (although 
I have the requisite information) was hardly possible 
because of the large scale which is essential if such 
a map is to be intelligible at all. On the other 
hand, for public purposes, the enlargement would be 
both practicable and useful, and would show some 
interesting features, such as the great numbers of 
fully licensed houses in old centres like Deptford 
and Greenwich ; the large proportion of *jug* licences 
in modern working-class districts like East Dulwich, 
and the aggregation of licensed houses near areas 
within which they are prohibited, such as Shaftesbury 
Park. Detailed references to these and to similar 
points respecting the local distribution of public-houses 
will be found in the notes to the coloured, sectional 
maps which accompany previous volumea. 




In the course of our inquiry we have obtained a 
great amount of information regarding the soircely 
disguised practice of sexual immoralit)'', in which 
prostitutes play their professional part* For the vast 
majority of these women some degree of publicity is 
almost essential. Facilities are requisite, and the men 
they would attract must know them for what they arc. 
To such experienced onlookers as the police^ the women 
who carry on this business become personally well 
known, and the most ordinary observer would rarely 
make a mistake in judging them. Even if for the 
moment they desire to hide their character, something 
in walk or manner is apt to betray them. Their places 
of resort and their hours are perfecdy well known, and 
the houses they use can be brought under observation. 
The traffic is thus entirely open to both legislative and 
philanthropic interference ; both Law and Gospel are 
unhesitating in their condemnation of it ; and yet the 
practice continues unchecked, and in some of its 
manifestations is a positive scandal. 

This, however, does not imply supineness on the part 
of cither the authorities or the public ; so far from this 
being the case, the amount of effort made to suppress 
the traffic and rescue the women is very great, even 
astonishingly so considering the unsatisfactory results 
attained, as has been told in a preceding volume ; and 
I would now return to the subject in order to give 
those of my readers who choose to follow me par- 
ticulars of the various shapes which the evil assumes ; 
for only so can we appreciate the real nature of the 
task of holding it in check. 

It needs to be borne in mind that the immorality 
involved is entirely different, in character and even 
in origin^ from ordinary loose conduct between the 
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sexes* Its sole aim is the satisfaction of male sexual 
passioOj without the responsibilities of marriage or 
anything that can be called a social relationship. The 
female share in the matter is strictly professional. 
The woman's passions are hardly involved at all, she 
is moved neither by excitement nor by pleasure ; 
all question of * fall ' is past ; as we find her^ she 
merely seeks her living in the easiest way open to her, 
or is induced to follow this course of life by the desire 
for fine clothes and luxuries not otherwise attainable. 

The women thus employed are of every class ; or, 
to speak more exactly, men of every class are served, 
and the women may be classified accordingly ; and in 
every class we find the same main distinction between 
the women who take the men to their own homes 
or are visited there by them, and those who seek 
the accommodation needed elsewhere. The diflFerence 
is one of the utmost importance. 

The terms ' brothel,* * house of accommodation,' and 
* disorderly house* are often used indiscriminately, but 
do really give expression to this radical divergence. 
A * brothel * is a house in which prostitutes live, to 
which they bring men, and where they are at home 
to those who visit them. ^ A house of accommodation ' 
is one to which the women, and sometimes the men, 
know that they can resort as required- Both are 
technically 'disorderly,* but * brother always implies 
a house where several of these women ply their trade 
together ; and yet another arrangement is therefore 
possible, for prostitutes may live alone and bring men 
home to their lodgings or be visited by them there- 
All these methods are found in each class socially. 

In every case the women need protection and in 
nearly every case it is secured. Thus in the brothel, 
besides the house mistress, who is usually a forcible, 
middle-aged woman, there is always a man in reserve 
who can act as * chucker-out ' if required ; and a house 
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of accommodation takes care to be equally well provided ; 
while those women who habitually bring strangers to 
their own private rooms must exercise a good deal of 
prudence, and excepting as regards women of a rather 
superior dass, do in fact rarely live alone, being usually 
associated with a man who shares their earnings, and 
in case of need can take their part. These men arc 
known as * bullies/ and the word may describe equally 
their position towards the woman or her clients. The 
relations between prostitute and protector in this 
unhallowed association have, it would seem, something 
of the character of a marriage — the tie a lasting one, 
and the woman often devoted to the man even though 
very roughly treated- Indeed it is said the rougher 
the man the more devoted the woman, his roughness, 
perhaps, making him the better protector. The only 
utterly exposed dass are the low women, who, under 
cover of darkness, make use of back streets and open 
spaces, and whose unprotected state gave rise to the 
horrible tragedies of a few years back. 

In describing this social evil, 1 cannot avoid going 
into some detail. At the top of the scale, there are the 
fashionable brothels. In these the younger women are 
carefully secluded ; when they walk out they arc accom- 
panied ; they do not solicit ; they merely show 
themselves. They are protected even from themselves. 
I do not suppose that if they wished to do so, they 
could very easily escape. The men who frequent 
such houses are rich. They are not robbed ; they 
are merely plundered. Brothels of this high class 
avoid publicity, and by discretion seek to escape 
prosecution. There are not many of them, and they 
arc located where they are least likely to be noticed 
as a nuisance. Their clientele is private and personal ; 
those who seek them know where to find them. 
They are solely West-End institutions. In this mode 
of life they represent fashion* 
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From these high-class houses some of the women 
frequent public places, such as music-halls, and between 
them and kept women who lead independent lives there 
is some interchange, and occasionally some confusion of 
role. If living as kept women, they do not come within 
the Jaw, and are almost unapproachable for rescue 
purposes. 

Below these are a large number of less feshionable 
but still mostly West-End houses, well known to the 
police, those who keep them being frequently prose- 
cuted and the brothels closed. This does not seriously 
affect them. The house is cleared, the fines paid, and 
a fresh start promptly made somewhere near. In some 
cases the same proprietors keep more than one house, 
and can transfer the inmates ; in others a friendly 
understanding between two proprietors serves the same 
end. The girls from these houses walk the streets or 
frequent public places, and a slight change of locality 
for the brothel does not matter. Thus not much is 
gained by such prosecutions. A local authority or an 
active vigilance committee can clear the district they 
control, but the mischief is simply moved elsewhere* 
If action is only taken when the neighbours complain, 

tit results in the concentration of such houses in certain 
streets, which lose their character entirely. The police 
never interfere unless complaints are made. 

Though activity is maintsuned by the frequenting of 
public places in the evening and until late at night, 
each house has also its regular connection, and while 
some of the inmates are out, others stay at home to 
I receive their visitors. These girls are not so closely 
looked after as those in the class above, and except that 
they are often in debt, and perhaps purposely kept in 
I debt to the house mistress, they have practically full 
liberty. If dissatisfied with the results of the associated 
household, there is nothing to prevent them from 
joining some rival establishment, or from striking out 
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on an independent course, as is done hy many of those 
whom they meet nightly in the streets, competing in 
various ways for the same class of patronage* Even 
the trammels of debt could hardly stop them, for 
although it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to get any respectable employment, in their own 
walk in lite they are free agents ; and moreover the 
rescue ladies are everywhere watching for an oppor- 
tunity, and always ready to help. 

As regards the finance of the business, a heavy 
charge for board and lodging usually represents the 
share of the house, together with a large profit on the 
wine which it is customary to orden The girls 
themselves keep their fees, and from night to night 
or week to week may meet very varying fortune. 
Some can and do save, but as a rule whatever they 
have after paying for their board is spent on dress. 

Girls of this class are found also among those who 
live quietly in lodgings and use the houses of accom- 
modation. They often * chum * with a companion, the 
two sharing a room* Their way of life is almost 
certainly known to the people of the house in which 
they reside, by the hours kept, but nothing occurs 
which need shock the neighbours. It is said that the 
ladies' public lavatories and dressing-rooms in Central 
London are used for putting on and (before going 
home) washing off, the customary paint, 

From this level there is a descending scale, in which 
the organized brothel plays a decreasing part, and the 
use of houses of accommodation an increasing one. 
Falling lower still, the bully protector or 'ponce* 
becomes a common factor, and takes us on to the 
lowest grade of all, when robbery is the object in view 
and drunken men the prey. But over a very large 
part of this traffic a drunken man might probably 
suffer robbery, and, under such circumstances, few men 
are prepared to prosecute. 
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The descending scale is represented by locality, and 
again hy the class of women employed, as also by 
their age, and each locality, each class, and each age 
presents special difficulties to the reformer. 

Mingled with the more regular members of this 
varied group of women, there are in each class some 
who take to the life occasionally when circumstances 
compel : Tailoresses or dressmakers, for example, who 
return to their trade in busy times ; girls from low 
neighbourhoods who eke out a living in this way ; 
or poor women, neglected wives or widows, under 
pressure of poverty ; or, worst of all, such as are 
driven to this course by a bad husband or a bad 
father. Some jealousy is felt, by those who are more 
strictly professional, of incursions into the field 
occupied, 

The professional character of the part played by the 
women is very much against rescue work, and all our 
informers agree in saying that the professional element 
is growing stronger. This is particularly the case with 
foreign girls, many of whom, it is said, lay by their 
money, looking forward to a return to their native 
land, and a reputable ftiture. In such a case we may 
safely assume that there is no self condemnation. 

But, as a rule, it is rare to find any sense of sin, and 
if it can be aroused at all, it is very precarious. When 
quite new to the life, the memories of home may have 
power, or if a baby is born, the maternal instinct may 
make rescue possible. Otherwise, there is little to 
stimulate the conscience. There being no strong 
passion involved, there is little reaction to be laid hold 
of, perhaps nothing more poignant than a dull 
sense of degradation, 

A girl's first slip may have been due to passion 
(sometimes), or to sexual softness (more often), or to 
wantonness (more often still) ; with man ordinarily 
though not always as seducer, and with other members 
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of the community — ^parents, employers and com- 
panions — sharing the responsibility in a hundred 
ways ; but, however it may have been brought about, 
it is almost invariably accompanied by a feeling of 
shame and loss, if not of sin. The sliding down into 
professional prostitution, which is happily compara- 
tively rare, is a faU of an entirely different character, 
in which need for money, whether due to the pressure 
of want or of extravagance, is the principal factor. 
The impulse may arise from love of ease or as a 
counsel of despair, or from a recklessness that lies 
between the two. Sometimes the life is entered upon 
quite coldly, * Others do it,' is the usual formula 
whether of persuasion or excuse. Self-condemnation 
hardly comes in ; conscience is burked. 

However adopted, very few are happy in the life* 
Most would say they wished to quit it; there may 
even be a strong feeling of disgust ; but it is seldom 
that those who have become accustomed to this evil 
mode of living care to take the only road of escape 
and seek refuge in a rescue home, or who, if they take 
this step, can stand the hard work and discipline that 
follow. As to this the facts are undeniable ; the 
evidence is overwhelming. 

If, however, the professional character on which 
1 have laid stress militates strongly against successful 
rescue work, as has been shown in a previous volume, 
it may perhaps help to facilitate regulation. 

The object of vigilance committees is to check or 
suppress the open practice of vice by putting the law in 
motion, and stimulating the police and local authorities 
to take independent action. Disorderly houses can be 
closed whether they be brothels or houses of accommo- 
dation, and the keepers of them fined. Public-houses, 
dancing saloons, music halls, theatres and other licensed 
places of amusement, may lose their licence if they 
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* harbour' prostitutes in pursuit of their cdling. Nor 
can the streets legally- be used as a rendezvous. 
Solicitation is an offence punishable by law. Finalljr, 
under a recent Act, any man who lives on the earnings 
of a prostitute is liable to six months* hard labour. 
Each committee — besides putting in motion, wherever 
It is possible, the machinery of the law — makes great 
efforts to stir up public opinionj and social pressure is 
brought to bear upon the owners of houses put to 
improper uses* 

The result has been rather to show the irrepressible 
character of the evil than to cure or even diminish 
it. It can be shifted from place to place and 
forced to change its shape, but it continues to exist 
none the less, and this being recognised, it becomes 
more and more difficult to get any action taken at all. 
Enthusiasm finds the road blocked and begins to 
despair. And then the voices of those who cry for 
regulation by the State are heard. It is, they claim, 
the * only way ' ; but for my part I do not think 
such a step necessary, or, if taken, likely to be 
efficacious- It may, however, be wise to accept the 
existence of the evil as in some form inevitable, and 
to turn our attention to forcing it to take the least 
objectionable and most manageable shapes* 

The organization of the brothel, and public solicita- 
tion in the streets are much the most objectionable 
features, and these it would be possible to suppress 
entirely, if at the same time the severity of pressure 
was removed as regards houses of accommodation and 
some habitual places of resort, I do not propose that 
either of these should be legalized or encouraged, but 
merely that their existence and uses should not, as 
a matter of practical administration, lead to prosecution, 
so long as decency and order were observed. 

Most of the premises naturally used for one or other 
of these purposes^ — hotels and coffee houses, or certain 
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places of amusement — require a licence to carry on 
their legitimate trades, and the police already have the 
right of entry. Consequently in these cases it is 
comparatively easy to enforce a standard of decency 
and order; whilst even the lowest night-house or 
dancing saloon can be made responsible for the 
maintenance of order* 

It happens that some of the less socially objectionable 
developments are precisely those in which it is often 
most difficult to draw the line between the actually 
moral and immoral^ the legitimate and illegitimate, or 
between actions that can be or which practically cannot 
be interfered with. For instance, it is not possible to 
hold an hotel responsible for the legality of the sexual 
relations of its guests, and if it were possible it would 
be an intolerable interference with personal liberty of 
action^ whUe as regards those who frequent places 
of amusement a censorship of morals is equally out of 
the question, and all that can be insisted on is 
outward decorum of behaviour. 

If brothels of every class were persistently hunted 
out and prosecuted all over London while houses of 
accommodation were only watched, there would soon 
be no more of the former. The distinction between 
the two is dear enough. In the one case the girls 
live on the premises and receive the men there ; in the 
other they come as to an hotel. Brothels represent 
the worst forms of organized and associated vice, and 
one great advantage that would tend at once to follow 
from their abolition would be the collapse of the 
trade in girls, which is by far the most iniquitous 
feature of prostitution. 

It may be said that it would be impossible to 
prosecute a girl who chose to bring men for immoral 
purposes to the rooms in which she lived, and that it 
would be difficult to say what number of girls, two, 
three^ four or more, living together, would constitute 
VI II 9 
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a brothel. It seems to me, however, that any associa- 
tion of girls for this purpose would be considered 
illegal, although unless neighbours complained, it is 
probable that small combinations would escape notice, 
and to the extent that this happened they would be 
comparatively innocuous. 

If it were less difficult to find the accommodation 
they require away from their own homes it is probable 
that the homes would be used much less for the 
purpose. This in itself would be a great improvement. 
The character of the house frequented and the fact that 
it would be under observation and always liable to 
prosecutiojij would provide reasonable security against 
violence on the one hand and robbery on the other ; the 
prostitutes would no longer need special protection, 
and the odious figure of the bully might pass with that 
of the procuress into Umbo, 

Every possible course has disadvantages, and I do 
not pretend that the one proposed is without them, 
I put it forward as tending to amend the most serious 
developments of a moral difficulty, with the hope that 
if successful, it might step by step be carried further. 

If other places of resort were not closed to these 
women, the enforcement of the law against open solicita- 
tion in the streets would at any rate be much more 
possible. In this respect it is probable that the position 
of London is exceptional, not only on account of its 
size, but also because it contains so many irresponsible 
male visitors seeking an evening's amusement. The 
streets of most of our provincial towns are quiet and 
orderly ; in them there are no scenes comparable to the 
flaunting display of vice in London, where, since the 
* Endacott-Cass' case, the police rarely interfere. Some 
fresh effort is needed to put an end to a public scandal 
which undoubtedly conduces greatly to immorality. 

The actual use of dark back streets, and courts, and 
quiet outHjf-the-way squares, by the lowest class of 



women, can only be checked by better lighting and 
patroUing, but the process of enforcing decency would 
be gready facilitated if (as is perfecdy possible) even 
this class had their houses of accommodation. The 
evil would be less. 

The use of open spaces for immoral purposes is by 
no means limited to professional vice. So far as used 
in this way, it is by a low class of middle-aged women 
and young lads. As with the back streets, better light- 
ing and constant patrolling, or the railing in and closing 
or such spaces at night, are the only ways to check 
this eviL Their adoption is even more necessary as 
regards the unprofessional than the professional side 
of immorality. Boys and girls wander off out of 
sight, and mischief ensues which might otherwise have 
been avoided; and young men and women who are 
keeping company deliberately make use of such 
opportunities. 

The proposals I have made do not touch the 
connection of prostitution with disease, nor do I think 
that this can be dealt with by Contagious Diseases 
regulations, except as regards a body of men under 
discipline, confined within moderate bounds, as in 
a garrison town; but, in these cases, the special 
licensing of houses of accommodation open only to 
certificated women and those accompanying them may 
be desirable. 
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POLICE AND CRIME 

We have listened to many severe judgments on the 
failure of the police to deal with minor breaches of the 
law and to control disorder, especially with regard to 
drinkj prostitution and betting ; and I propose to quote 
some of these, together with others that take a kinder 
view. 

From adjacent parishes in Bethnal Green, for instance, 
we have the following : * The police not sufficient, 
and those there are not active enough* They won*t 
interfere to stop the most hideous disorder in the 
streets; they take the line that they can only interfere 
when there is a breach of the peace, and will take no 
notice of the most bestial drunkenness and the foulest 
language/ The street in front of the church, which 
stands in a busy thoroughfare, has at each end two 
corner public-houses, and the language and noise are 
complained of as unbearable and loathsome ; while, if 
the police are looked for, they wiU perhaps be found 

* talking to one of the publicans/ The other account 
is to much the same effect : ' Not half enough of them, 
and see as litde as possible ;' * afraid to assert them- 
selves in a district like this/ 

From a rough part of Battersea, in addition to the 
general charge of inefficiency, it is complained that the 
police are too friendly with bad characters ; and the 
somewhat inconsistent criticism is offered that they are 

* changed too often/ Another of the clergy from the 
same neighbourhood speaks of the police as * helpful,* 
but says they take no notice of drink, and won't stop 
fighting and rowdiness. A City missionary, whose 
work lies in a very low district in the outskirts, says, 
*all that the police care about is to keep the main roads 
right. They do not go down the rough back streets, 
but stop at the top/ -The police practically connive 





at street betting,' sajrs the vicar of a parish in 
Walworth ; and * at open immorality,' says a Con- 
gregationalist minister from an outlying district, where, 
m quiet, secluded streets, this is a horrible evil. 

From a difficult spot in East London we hear a more 
balanced view* The relations of the police and the 
people are described as being very friendly. As to 
ordinary street rows and fights, it is added, * the police 
don't as a rule see them, and don't want to ; for one 
man to stop a fight is an exceedingly difficult task, 
and to keep real order in such a district as this would 
require a small army of police/ * Good and helpful, 
but not enough of them,' is frequendy reported ; and 
an outdoor medical officer of one of the East London 
Unions says he finds them * efficient and capable, taking 
pains to keep people out of trouble/ A Catholic priest, 
also in this part of London, admits that amongst his 
people the police must be rather rough, but thinks they 
are too much so, and themselves too much given to 
drink. A nurse who knows nearly all the police in her 
district^ and has seen them in their homes where she 
attends professionally, seems to be very friendly with 
them and they with her. She speaks of them as a very 
respectable set of men, and praises their kindness to lost 
children and to those who require to be helped across 
the street. * But,' she says, * they are all in with 
the publican and are given drink.' When there is 
trouble with a prisoner it is her experience that the 
policeman has himself had drink. 

We have heard a good deal of friendly * testimonials' 
to police officers of higher grade, initiated by those 
interested in the drink trade, and speaking generally 
the treating of the police by the publicans is the main 
substance of every complaint. It is not possible to 
deny that some treating takes place ; the question is 
solely as to its extent and the effect produced by it on 
the conduct of the police. A leading Congrcgationaiist 
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minister with a very wide popular experience says : 
*The police are only human. I have seen them being 
tr^ted again and again, but have not the heart to 
report them. If you had archangels, in the second 
generation they would be taking bribes ; under the 
present system it is inevitable/ Municipal control of 
the public-houses he regarded as the only remedy ; 
and on the whole, he praises the action of the 
police highly. 

Bribery is perhaps an unnecessarily hard word 
for the occasion* Some publicans pay a shilling, 
or in some cases two, a week. Many large shops 
do the same. An East End vicar said he never 
offered the police anything himself, but he was sure 
that his school superintendent did. It is accounted 
legitimate for them to earn a trifle by waking 
people in the morning ; and publicans often arrange 
to pay for that nominal service- * Everyone likes 
to be on the right side of the policeman,' says one 
of the East End clergy, ' It is done more that 
the men should willingly do their duty than that 
they should neglect it,' says another ; or, as a third 
puts it, regarding his own position only, *They 
are always ready to help the church, but are all 
open to a tip.* The giving and taking of drink is 
fer more serious, and it is partly because the police 
authorities have set their feces so strongly against 
this practice, visiting both giver and taker, if 
detected, with the severest penalties, that the plan 
of a small money payment for some nominal service 
has been adopted instead- Nevertheless drink still 
passes ; it is not possible to stop it entirely ; ' any 
policeman who looks as if he would like it is 
sure to get it,' and it must be said that many 
others, such as postmen, are not above asking for 
it. As bribery it hardly counts. It is the act itself 
that is wrong ; a dereliction of duty, which even if it 
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were not a breach of discipline, would stiU be a step 
out of the right path for anyone whose business it is 
to maintain order. 

* There seems to be some improvement. The 
tipping and drink giving may not be any better than 
they were, but at any rate they are no worse,* says 
another of the East End clergy. *The police do 
their duty, although these abuses exist/ When he 
first came to the parish, ten years agOj he thought 
very badly of what went on, because it seemed that it 
might be the beginning of so much, but the growth of 
evil he feared has not occurred. Other information, 
and especially that obtained from the police authorities 
and the police themselves, mentions treating as being 
less frequendy practised ; a great effort having been 
made to check the practice ; but it is manifest that it 
must be very difficult to prevent. Apart from any 
wish to avoid legal penalties for breaches of the law, 
it must always be an object to a publican to have 
the good wiU of the constable, and if it can be secured 
in that way, what is easier than to deposit a pot of 
ale in some pre-arranged conveniently dark corner at 
a pre-arranged hour, and * no one the wiser * ? More- 
over, it is a matter in which the police would always 
screen each other if possible. To reftise to take 
advantage of such chances is an offence against the 
brotherhood. A teetotal policeman, it is humorously 
said, 'ought to be ashamed of himself^ spoiling the 
beat for the poor fellow that follows.' The whole 
system is extremely * English/ This is remarked by 
the clerk to a London local authority, who regarded 
the police as specifically good, and especially as being 
•well suited to the national character,' tips, drinks 
and all. This witness was struck on the one hand 
with their management of a crowd and their control 
of the traffic, and on the other with the orderly 
instincts of the people in so readily submitting to 
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control, and had often noted, as is, indeed, a matter of 
general observation, the obliging ways of the police^ 
particularly in helping women and children across busy 
streets, sometimes carrying a child in their arms. 

So far I have not quoted the police themselves on 
their relations with the publicans. Selected members 
of the force were our * guides, philosophers and 
friends,* over thousands of miles of walks through the 
streets of London. During these walks almost every 
social influence was discussed, and especially those 
bearing upon vice and crime, drunkenness and dis- 
order. The street, the house, or perhaps some man 
seen, were reminiscent of an incident, or brought to 
mind a tale, tragic, pathetic or comic, as might happen. 
In all cases the views of our guides were confidential, 
but some points of general interest may be touched 
upon without indiscretion. 

The hours of duty are 6 a.m. to lo a.m., and 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. for one set, and lo a.m. to 2 p.m., 
and 6 p.m. to lo p.m. for another, being the day's 
work divided, whilst night duty is taken in one spell, 
lasting from lo p.m. to 6 a.m. For night patrols 
5 p.m. to I a.m. is the regular time, and for those 
stationed at * points ' 9 a.m. to i p.m., and 5 p.m. to 
9 p.m. (^ early' points), and i p.m. to 5 p.m., and 
9 p.m. to I a.m. (^ late ' points). Night is more 
disagreeable than day work, and a fixed point than a 
beat. Not only is the latter less tiring, but it is easier 
to get rid of * talkers and would-be friends.' The 
regulation of traffic, though interesting, is an arduous 
task, and not every policeman is capable of doing it. 

The duties, especially during the early years of a 
constable's career, are intensely irksome : almost 
intolerable, said one who had been previously a clerk. 
A countryman not too highly educated conforms most 
easily to the ordinary routine duties, and often makes the 
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best policeman. As to actual money wages, the ordinary 
Metropolitan P.C. starts at twenty-four shillings a week, 
and rises at the rate of a shilling each year for eight 
years to thirty-two shillings. There he stops. His 
next rise is to sergeant. Then to station sergeant ; then 
inspector, or possibly sub-divisional inspector, and the 
height of ambition is to be superintendent. Extra 
service money is divided amongst the men, and does 
not amount to much per head. The theatre is the 
most regular employer. 

In rough streets the police make a point of knowing 
men by name and sight, * If the rough characters know 
that they arc known it takes all the fight out of 
them.' When there is a domestic quarrel the police 
don't interfere, but if it ^ comes out of doors ' they 
must- A policeman, if he sees that the row is going 
to be big, whistles for aid ; but never goes away to 
seek it, as that would be considered cowardly. Help 
is always near. But, as already noted, the rough 
courts are avoided- The disorderly people might be 
locked up constandy, but what would be the good of 
it ? What is wanted (say the rank and file of the 
force) is not more men ' run in,* but magistrates on the 
Bench who will convict, and not be too ready to believe 
any tale the prisoners teU, So capricious are the 
decisions that the police do not know how to act. On 
the whole it is the policy of the London police to 
be too easy rather than too exacting, and if it is com- 
plained that they are, in especial, not sufl^ciently strict 
in rough districts, it must be remembered that the 
standard varies. Conduct which in Cadogan Square 
would lead to the police cells, might be passed over 
in Slaidburn Street. * Faults and mistakes occur,' 
admitted a loyal member of the force, *but it is 
among the young and raw, fresh from the country; 
a policeman is not made In a day ; but there are no 
police like ours in the world, we are nearly perfect/ 
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The rebtioos of the police with the working classes 
are certainly friendly, and may be described as * not 
unfriendly,' even with criminals, *if you take them 
fair and square.' ' They know its your business to 
do it, and don't blame you for it' said one of the 
inspectors in the detective department ; * but it is 
dangerous to take them in what they call an under- 
hand manner.* The game has its rules, 'Coppers' 
noses ' (or informers) are plentiful, but you need to 
be careful how you use them. 

In previous volumes we have noted the presence of 
the criminal classes in different parts of London, and 
have there included some remarks on their habits. 
We have seen that they are apt to * flock together ' as 
the proverb says, and that to their old haunts they 
find their way back, after a residence in gaol or 
absence from any other cause. It is seldom that any 
of the criminal class are found in model dwellings. 
* A few convicts return to decent work, but those 
who take to crime again of course always say the 
police were hard on them ; that it was impossible to 
get a place, and that in consequence of this they were 
driven to crime/ On this point all the police state 
that no information about ticket-of-leave men is given, 
and the official rules as to this are very strict. 

The times and occasions of pleasure for others are 
often a thiers best season for business. It is noted 
that the streets they Uve in are quiet on race days. 
But there are various classes of thieves and many 
varieties of criminal, all specializing, it is said, in one 
direction or another, Two very respectable-looking 
and very well-dressed men were pointed out to us 
as well-known * busters/ that being the slang term 
for burglars. The thieves call the police * rozzers,* 
a word of doubtful origin, but perhaps a further 
heritage of Sir Robert Peel ; the more common 
term * copper/ with the verb *to cop,* is used in 
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speaking of the police by the respectable poor* * Tea- 
leaf IS for some inexplicable reason the name used by 
the police for pickpockets. 

Lust is said to be the ruling passion with criminals* 
We arc told that *as a rule they are veiy careftil 
about drink [sobriety is, indeed, almost essential to 
their course of life] ; but they will do anything for 
the woman for whom they have taken a fancy, or to 
cut each other out 1 They often take up with some 
newly-fallen woman, and steal in order that the girl's 
love of finery may be satisfied ; of course abandoning 
her by and by for some newer ** flame," ' Criminals 
are heroes to the young. There are boys who are 
proud to be seen talking with a well-known ^lag'; 
and if they themselves take to stealing, they see 
nothing wrong in so doing ; they are only ashamed 
of being caught ; and in this course of conduct they are 
often borne out by their parents. * If one of them brings 
home a hock of bacon, his mother cooks it and asks no 
questions/ * Hooliganism has been exaggerated by 
the Press,* but still 'there is real ground for com- 
plaint,' and need for stronger action on the part of 
both magistrates and police. So say our witnesses, 
Undoubtedly the checking of this evil lies in repression, 
but agencies are needed to keep loafing boys out of 
the street, and turn their energies in some better 
direction. 



Burglary, which is perhaps the most characteristic 
London crime, is, of course, most prevalent in the out- 
skirts. * It is not safe,' says a South London Baptist 
minister, ' to leave a house during the day or night. 
The robbers must be on the watch ; they usually break 
in during the afternoon or evening/ From the same 
district came several good burglary stories. A man 
applied to one of the clergy for assistance, saying he 
could not go to work because he had no tools. The 
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vicar gave him money for this purpose, and shortly 
after, meeting his deaconess, asked her if she knew 
anything of the man. * Certainly/ she replied, * he's 
a notorious burglar/ And a deaconess, perhaps the 
same one, tells of a man who, as she was going about 
her visits, called to her from a window to come and 
see him, as he wanted a wound dressed, and who, on 
being asked how he had received it, replied, * Well, 
I was getting out of a gentleman's window in the 
night, and I fell on the spikes below/ A third, more 
gruesome, story is that of burglars who, breaking into 
a house, found an old man dead, lying in state in his 
front drawing-room. They decamped, taking nothing* 
At headquarters the expressed aim is that the police 
should be always in the background, except when there 
is real need, but that then they should come down like 
a thunderbolt. Their orders are to keep their eyes open 
and learn what goes on without asking questions, and 
to do too little rather than too much. The statement 
that * the police do their duty very well, or, at least, as 
well as they are allowed to,' reflects the same idea. ' The 
action of the magistrates,' continues this last witness, 
who is vicar of a poor parish, * does not encourage them 
to keep really good order ; if they take people up, 
excepting for really serious offences, they are generally 
only snubbed for their pains. Still, there has been 
a great decrease of rowdyism in the streets/ This 
recognition of the great services rendered by the police 
meets full approval in the following opinion from 
a neighbouring, eaually poor, parish: *The police are 
an excellent body or men, who perform their duties with 
great tact, to which largely is due the orderliness of the 
population/ It is further maintained by this witness 
that on the whole, for exceptions must be admitted, the 
police have grasped the fact that to treat people roughly 
is the surest way to make them disorderly. In the 
opinions expressed on various matters by a third 
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vicar, whose people are rougher still, the dictates 
expediency in police administration find fiill recog- 
nition. Speaking of the law as to *ofF* licences, this 
witness says : ' If a man cannot drink * ■ on " the premises, 
then he drinks **ofF" them on the opposite side of 
the road. The law may be that the man may not 
drink within sight of the "off" licensed house which 
supplied him, but the law is not enforced. Very few 
policemen come down here, but even if those who do 
tried to enforce it, they would find the task impossible. 
Police practice can only go just a little ahead of the 
morality of the district. In all they do to suppress 
rowdyism they must have the moral support of 
the better class of the neighbours if they are to be 
successful* Public opinion here does not distinguish 
between drinking five or fifty yards away from the 
bcer-housc. The police are really wise in acting as they 
do ; they woiJd soon find out how weak they were if 
they came into conflict with the neighbourhood on 
a question like this. The people would find it out, 
too, and there would be an end of all respect for their 
authority.' 

Thus I think that in general the principles and the 
practices of the London police force in the matter 
of maintaining order are fully justified. As regards 
venality, too, they come out fairly well. A more 
serious charge is that as police court witnesses they 
are too expert. There may have been hesitation 
about making a charge, but once made it must be 
proved. For this, sworn testimony is the accepted 
method, and consistency is apt to be regarded as 
more important than truth. A magistrate, who is 
constantly hearing their evidence, teUs us he learns when 
to distrust it. Perhaps this is the safeguard, for if 
accepted in so critical a spirit, this expert professional 
evidence will be taken for what it is worth, and no more. 

Some defects have been mentioned, and others 
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doubtless exist, for in no walk of life can perfect 
probity or unfailing capacity be expected. When^ 
however, the great extent of the responsibilities of 
the police is taken into account, it has to be admitted 
that these responsibilities are well met, and that the 
power wielded is very rarely abused* We may with 
reason be proud of our London police force. 



\ 



§4 

THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY 

Our general review of the local conditions of life, 
contained in the volumes describing the religious 
influences, includes a short account of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in each union. From these it 
may be noted that the principles and practices adopted 
vary widely ; more so than seems reasonable in 
a matter which is not only of common interest, but of 
which the charge is largely met out of a common 
purse, and as to which there has accumulated the 
experience of more than half a century. There are 
also other reasons for thinking that the time is ripe for 
the unification of Poor Law administration, not only in 
London but throughout the country. But it is only 
as regards London that I now speak* 

Where great aggregations of fjopulation are brought 
together, there is (as we have found in London, and 
it is equally true elsewhere) a tendency towards 
uniformity of class in each section. Poor districts 
become more uniformly poor, because the better off 
leave, and betake themselves to the parts they prefer* 
If therefore, under these conditions the cost of the 
poor under the Poor Law is to be borne locally, it 
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necessarily presses unjustly. On the other hand, if the 
community as a whole bears the cost, it must control the 
management ; and yet the administratiooj in order that 
it may have any real life, must be local. Amongst these 
rocks the path of compromise, by means or partial 
equalization of charges, is not entirely satisfactory. 

The divergence of view as to what are the best 
principles of administration is really less than it 
appears to be under the magnifying glass of demo- 
cratic ideas. Those who administer the law differ 
among themselves far less than do those who elect 
them, experience of the work tending to bring 
together those whose views were at the outset 
perhaps far apart. It would, therefore, seem possible 
to agree upon general rules of action to which the 
whole administration should conform, in connection 
with which the charges might be further, if not com- 
pletely, unified, and greater practical efficiency be 
combined with many economies. 

The Poor Law is the foundation of organized 
charitable relief. The next step demands the limitation 
of its field by the recognition and^ so far as need be, 
the organization, of voluntary effort ; a recognition 
which should be mutual, and thus lead to a dear 
understanding of the part to be played by each in 
dealing with poverty and its troubles. In London 
I believe that a practical agreement on this subject 
could be reached. An immense amount of ex- 
perience has been accumulated by unions adopting 
quite different lines of action in perfect good faith and 
with an equal desire to assist the poor ; and the 
general drift of this experience is in the direction of 
co-ordinating the efforts of official and voluntary relief. 

I myself advocate as a third element the introduc- 
tion of Old Age Pensions, contributed directly from 
the national purse, not so muck in aid of poverly as of 
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thrift ; but acting directly and indirectly in relief both 
of the Poor Law and of private charity ; simplifying the 
problems which each has to treat ; and making con- 
certed action on their part in dealing with destitution 
and distress more practicable and more efficacious. 

To this end the recipient of a pension must have 
kept in the main clear of poor relief; otherwise the 
fewer the conditions imposed the better. The coming 
of the pension at a fixed age must be certain, provided 
independence has been maintained before. Under 
these two fundamental conditions the expectation of 
the pension will surely stimulate individual effort to hold 
out till it comes and to add something to its meagre 
provision. Thrift tests are unnecessary and delusive. 
To adopt them is to drop the reality in catching at the 
apparent, like the dog in the fable. 

As my plan bears closely on the administration both 
of the Poor Law and of private charity, I will venture 
to recapitulate it,* I would make seventy the age at 
which a free and honourable pension should be granted 
to everyone who up to then had not received poor 
relief (other than medical), and I put the amount at 
seven shillings per week, in place of the more 
generally adopted proposal of five shillings a week 
at sixty-five. Proof of age, nationality, and residence 
in England during the working years of life would 
be required. There would be no restriction as to 
earnings (if at seventy any are still possible) ; nor as to 
amount of savings : the seven shillings would be in addi- 
tion to whatever the recipient had or might earn, but 
would be drawn weekly by personal application, or in 
cases of debiHty or illness by some accredited relative 
or friend. If on this system any who did not exactly 
need the money, should still collect it, so much the 
better for maintaining the dignity of the rest ; as one 
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may welcome a bishop or a lord who deigns to travel 
third class. 

At and after seventy most of the difficulties and, 
I think, all the dangers of a universal pension system 
melt away. Its cost is no longer prohibitive, while 
the coming of the pension would be of untold value in 
limiting the liabilities which prolonged life entail, not 
only on the individual, but on thrift agencies and on 
charitable funds, and would lift from very many old 
hearts the fear of the workhouse at the lasL 

It is, however, before seventy, and mainly between 
sixty and seventy, that the battle of independence has 
to be fought ; and it is to the beneficial effect of a coming 
pension on the lives of the people, especially during 
this period, that I attach especial importance. It is this 
effect, moreover, which brings the subject definitely 
within the range of the subject I am now discussing. 

To those who demand that the State provision 
should begin at sixty, and who claim that it is 
impossible for working men to save enough for 
maintenance in old age, I would say that most could 
provide enough to eke out the earnings which are still 
possible between sixty and seventy ; and that their clubs 
could more easily assist them in this if relieved of all 
liability for those whose lives are prolonged. To those 
again who take their stand on sixty-five as the right 
pension age, with five shillings as the amount, 
I can only say that in my view, seven shillings at 
seventy provides a more practical scheme* The 
cost would be substantially less, and the difficulties, 
both economic and administrative, very much so. 
The future seven shillings coming at the age of 
seventy would, perhaps, loom as large in the imagina- 
tion of a man of fifty or sixty, as would five shillings 
accruing at sixty-five. Up to seventy he would have 
to provide for his life ; beyond that age he need not 
worry, though few who save at all would limit their action 
viii 10 
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so closely or be content when seventy was at last reached, 
if they had not some funds in hand to help out the 
pension allowance. The motive to save up to the time 
of the pension and beyond it would be strong ; as also, 
too, would be the motive with those living nearer the 
line of pauperism, to avoid application to the Poor Law. 
The effect of looking forward to a pension would be the 
exact opposite to that of the anticipation of Poor Law 
relief, any claim to which must rest upon absolute 
destitution. 

It is a mistake to suppose that no advantage 
would come except to those who live beyond seventy. 
The provident would feel the benefit at once through 
the decreased rate of contribution for remote benefits, 
which would be possible if their clubs could omit old 
age in their calculations, while the effective value of 
any other savings they are able to make wiU be 
immediately increased, in so far as the possible years of 
extreme old age can be dropped out of financial count. 
For very many, the one doubt as to being able to 
escape the workhouse would be removed. And even 
those who largely trust to others to do their saving for 
them, would find it far easier to obtain aid fi-om some old 
employer, or friend, or relative, or even child, if the 
liability were limited to a definite term. Those of the 
improvident class who lived past seventy, might still 
find themselves stranded, without friends, in their old 
age ; but, to parody an old rhyme — 

* When friends are gone, and money spent, 
Then Pensions are most excellent ' 

and the certainty of a pension accruing would often 
bridge the gulf, enabling those who might otherwise 
have been abandoned to the Poor Law, to maintain 
a decent home outside. 

My plan goes still a little further, and it is at this 

Cint particularly that united action between the Poor 
w and private charity becomes essential. There will 
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be cases unsuited for the Poor Law, for which it may be 
nevertheless difficult to secure sufficient private assist- 
ance ; cases in which a small pension is clearly the form 
in which assistance could be given most judiciously. 
Such may occur at almost any age, but it is more 
usually after sixty that, failing other help, the work- 
house comes so near. It would then seem very hard 
that the pension assured to any who live till seventy, 
should not in some way be made available ; and 
I suggest that with the co-operation of the Guardians, 
who are directly interested in keeping people off the 
rates, a case might be made out for an immediate pension 
at a permanently lower rate^ which would be actuarially 
equivalent to the value of the deferred pension, provided 
the recipient can by some means be assured a total income 
from all sources sufficient for independent maintenance. 
The object would be to prevent the dissipation of 
savings, and to rouse in time the effort that is needed 
to secure an adequate provision for life. Practically 
no one would be likely to ask this accommodation who 
would not otherwise become a pauper ; charity would 
find its opportunity, and while the national exchequer 
would hardly suffer at all, the rates would profit. 

If the separate spheres of Poor Law and charity 
were distinctly recognised, and pensions, thus adapted, 
were available to assist voluntary effort of all kinds, 
out-relief could and should be abolished. With its 
abolition all difficulty of deciding what agency ought to 
be employed in the relief of poverty would pass away. 
Evidently no case ought to be relegated to the work- 
house which could be satisfactorily dealt with outside. 
Those who are abandoned to that last resource, because 
from sickness or infirmity they are unfitted for any 
home that is open to them, would be cared for in one 
building, while the destitute who come upon the Poor 
l^w from any other cause would be accommodated in 
another building and altogether differently regarded. 
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It is commonly said that few of the old who are now 
inmates of workhouses could, if a pension were granted, 
find any home outside. That may be so, but it hardly 
affects the question. The object of the pension, actual 
or prospective, is to maintain a home, which is a very 
different thing from suddenly fnding one. The pension 
itself is only one factor out of many that would be 
found working with it in this direction. The pre- 
servation of the homes would exercise a constant 
wholesome influence on family relations as well as on 
thrift. The young would look to the old, instead of 
only the old looking to the young. Some, doubtless, 
might be completely stranded in old age, and might be 
glad to abandon their pension for the haven of the 
workhouse, and there would be others whose tempers 
made home life impossible ; but I cannot doubt that if 
they were no longer a financial burthen, most old 
people whose health permitted it would remain outside. 
For the most part they do so now where out relief 
is given, though the amount allowed them is very small. 
It is only those whose infirmities are such that they 
require a nurse's care who ought to be recommended 
to give up home and pension in favour of the work- 
house infirmary. Such as these should, indeed, be 
encouraged to do so, but it would be the work of 
charitable and friendly kindness to minister to the com- 
fort and happiness of all such as can remain in the 
world outside. 

The abolition of out-relief is, I think, essential, and 
at the same time quite possible, if Poor Law and 
organized private effort will work hand in hand, and if 
the pension, which becomes in itself a great motive to 
thrift, is assured in the future. The diflSculty as to 
widows, though great, is not insuperable. Even now, 
most men's lives are insured to some extent ; the 
immediately forlorn position of the wife and children 
they will leave behind readily fills their imagination. 
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A distinct tendency towards the increase of this pro- 
vision is shown by the readiness to join temporary 
*sharing-out ' societies, as well as, and often in addition 
to, the permanent friendly societies, and by the increase 
of insurance for small sums in the Prudential and 
other companies. But whatever the amount be, it 
comes in a lump, and is in danger of being rapidly 
disbursed, so that the woman is destitute before she 
has had time to rearrange her life. It would be far 
better if, beyond the actual sum needed for funenU 
and mourning, which is generally much less than is 
actually spent, the money should be made payable in 
weekly instalments spread over twelve months. Thrift 
agencies might do something to encourage a provision 
of this kind. But even if the widow should be left 
entirely without resources, it would ordinarily be far 
better for her if assistance from the rates in the form 
of out-relief were not available. For the immediate 
Deeds of the widow and the orphan left without 
support, collections are commonly made among the 
deceased man's working mates, or his neighbours 
institute a * friendly lead,' or money is raised by an 
effort of some other kind; and for her future, and that 
of her children, established forms of charity can always 
be relied on to some extent. No class of case (except 
sudden sickness or accident) obtains assistance so readily, 
for the simple reason that the stress is usually of a tem- 
porary nature. It is thus a form of charitable action 
which has satisfactory results to show : from dire want, 
with the future trembling in the balance, the recipients 
may pass to independence and a happy home. Not 
only can money be found, but friendly assistance and 
kindly personal relations. As things are, such aid as is 
forthcoming is too often speedily spent, and so soon as 
exhausted the Guardians are appealed to. To abolish 
out-relief would both strengthen these resources and 
cause a better use to be made of them ; so that the 
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Guardians need not be applied to at all, unless it be 
necessary in some cases to relieve the mother by taking 
charge of some of her children of school age ; or, in 
others, when from any circumstances the case cannot 
be helped to independence, it will evidently be better 
treated in the workhouse. 

These, then, are the suggestions I would make 
towards the better organization of charitable relief in 
London : 

(i) An extension of the system of a common Pocw 

Fund, subject to agreement as to the principles 

of administration ; 

(2) Consultations between Boards of Guardians and 
charitable agencies as to relief, and a distinct 
recognition of their respective spheres ; 

and, as applicable to the whole country as well as 
London, 

(3) Old age pensions, coupled with the then practic- 
able abolition of out-relief. 

By these means most of the difficulties, both of Poor 
Law administration and charity organization, would be 
removed or lightened. 



§ 5 

HOSPITALS AND NURSING 

I. Hospitals 

The great London hospitals occupy a singularly 
anomalous position. They usually owe their founda- 
tion to great benefactions of the past, and fresh gifts and 
legacies from time to time increase the invested capital 
from which income is drawn. But their annual expen- 
ditxu-e far outruns this settled income, and to supple- 
ment the funds obtained from regular annual subscribers^ 
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the general public is appealed to every year to enable 
the management to perfect and extend the work. 

It is not as charities but as public institutions that 
the hospitals make their appeals. For success they even 
rely to some extent on steering dear of the social 
dangers feared in connection with eleemosynary work. 
It is claimed that to give to hospitals must surely be 
a good use of money, or, at any rate, quite safe to do 
no harm. Moreover, the co-operative basis is put 
forward as a ground for chiming support. Annual 
subscribers are privileged to recommend patients for 
free treatment, and the general public, to whom if they 
require aid, only a nominal charge is usually made, are 
encouraged to provide for this possible contingency by 
putting what they can aflTord into the boxes on the 
Saturday or Sunday devoted to hospital collections. 
The appeal is wide, and has been largely responded 
to, but everyone is left to assess himself In the matter. 
The result has been entirely successful as regards 
the acceptance of the hospitals as public institutions, 
participation in the benefits of which involve no lack 
of social independence, but unsuccessful as to the 
amount obtained, so that the beggar's position has to be 
assumed by these institutions, and amongst them there 
arises a most unseemly struggle for popular favour, 

A very noble effort was made at the late Queen's 
Jubilee, suggested then, and supported and enforced 
since, by our present King, having for its object 
the provision of a capital endowment, or assured 
income sufficient to lift these great institutions out 
of the slough of recurring deficit. But their needs 
continually increase, and, though to some extent 
allayed, the general anxiety of their position remains, 
while it is scarcely possible to carry any further than 
has been done, the appeal which has been made to all 
classes. 

The claim of the hospitals as public institutions is 
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three-fold in its character. First and foremost thejr 
stand ever ready to deal with the bodily injuries which 
cannot but occur in life, and with disease of every 
kind, especially when the accident or illness is of such 
a nature that home treatment is impossible or unsuit- 
able. As a second claim, they become schools of 
surgery, medicine, and nursing. At the same time the 
provision of skilled aid available always, both to those 
who are admitted and to tnose who, as ^ out-patients,* 
simply seek advice or medicine, leaves open the 
question of payment. This liability may still be left 
to the recipient or to some charitable person or agency 
interested in the case ; but, inasmuch as, whether at 
the call of humanity or science, the need of dealing 
with cases of physical injury or disease, when once 
presented, overpowers every other consideration, and 
as consequently, the charges made to those who cannot 
afford more, are nominal if not remitted entirely, the 
institutions can claim support also as charities. 

I would suggest that these three distinct claims to 
public recognition — as great foundations, as centres of 
medical treatment and as schools — may be regarded as 
pointing reasonably to different forms of financial 
resource. The establishment of institutions in which 
disease and accident can obtain skilled assistance and 
care, depends on large endowments, while the current 
cost of treatment should be borne either by the 
patients themselves, or by annual subscriptions and 
collections which may be regarded either as co-opera- 
tion or charity. But the services rendered to the 
community by these institutions as schools of sxirgery, 
medicine and nursing should, I think, be recognised by 
a public grant. 

Thus divided, the burthen would be more definitely 
assumed and more lightly borne. The same division 
of responsibility should be reflected in the management ; 
a general board of control being constituted on which, 
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in addition to the trustees (who could stand for the 
endowments), public nominees would rightly have place 
both as representing the voluntary associated contribu- 
tions towards maintenance and also the Government 
grant. Each hospital would doubtless continue to 
have its own list of subscribers, but the amount 
obtained in this way, as compared with the share of 
the general fund, would probably decrease and tend to 
become inconsiderable. For purposes of auditing, the 
three functions might be kept completely distinct. 
The items to be covered by the grant could be fixed, 
and all others be aUotted as either capital or current 
expenditure. Such a division is very much needed, 
and, if clearly shown in the accounts, would facihtate 
appeals to the public (which under both heads would 
still be necessary), as well as tend to hold and 
strengthen popular interest in the management. 

The board of control, having to a considerable 
extent the power of the purse, would exercise an 
influence over the individual management likely to 
be very valuable, and would further the allotment 
of special branches of work to special institutions. 
The board might also be able to arrange with the Poor 
Law authorities, so far as the spheres of hospitals and 
infirmaries overlap, and with the managers of con- 
valescent institutions, for combined action, if these, by 
union among themselves, made such combination 
possible. 

An organization of a semi-public character, such as 
is here suggested, might postpone the demand, which 
will otherwise be inevitable, for replacing * voluntary 
taxation,' which falls only on the willing, by a speci^d 
rate which all must pay, and while maintaining a more 
lively general interest and more elastic control than 
municipal management can give, leaves open the 
door to private benefactions. 
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2. Nursing 

The value of hospitals as schools of suwry and 
medicine is hardly greater than is their usemlness as 
a training ground for nurses, and the field is no less 
large. As everv young doctor gives some of his first 
years to hospital work, so must every qualified nurse, 
and two or three years* work in a hospital is now needed 
as a basis for the special experience required for 
institutional, district or private nursing. Moreover it 
is an employment suitable to women, and since the 
demand for trained nursing is great and steadily 
increasing, the number of those who wish to take the 
training is proportionately large. 

There has been an astonishing change in this matter 
since Miss Nightingale volunteered to organize female 
nursing for the soldiers in the Crimea, a change which, 
happily, she herself survives to see. This change is 
perhaps the best fruit the past half century has to 
show, and in quality as well as quantity it still grows 
and ripens fast. Not only are skilled women available 
for every public or private emergency, not only has 
each city its nursing institute ready to respond to all 
appeals, but every little country district is finding that 
about j^ioo a year is well spent in this form of 
assistance to the doctor's work, by which the whole 
population benefits, and to which all who will can 
subscribe. In every neighbourhood so provided the 
direct influence on health is considerable ; but far 
greater must be the gradual educational influence 
exerted, which it may be hoped will eventually bring 
enlightenment to the common ideas of the people not 
only as to the special requirements of a sick room, but 
on such subjects as cleanliness, the care of young children 
and the preparation of food, not for invalids alone ; 
as well as on many other points of ordinary domestic 



economy, which a trained nurse will generally under- 
stand, and will naturally inculcate. 

On this I may quote from a letter written by Miss 
Nightingale addressed to the late Duke of Westminster 
in 1 896, in connection with the Queen's Jubilee Institute. 
She writes : " We look upon the district nurse, if she is 
what she should be, and if we give her the training she 
should have, as the f^reat civilizer of the poor, training 
as well as nursing them out of ill health into good 
health (health missioners), out of drink into self-control, 
but all without preaching, without patronizing~as 
friends in sympathy. But let them hold the standard 
high as nurses." This civilizing influence is now at 
work in all parts of London, and I will endeavour 
shortly to describe what seem to be its essential 
features. 

It will be seen that the parish is by no means 
the only unit of area for the organization of 
district nursing in London. Many plans arc being 
tried, and certain conclusions may, I think, be formu- 
lated, the first being that the unit of area will be 
governed by the character of the nursing given, as 
regards professional skiD, The amount of training and 
aptitude brought to the work varies very much, and in 
the work to be done there is room for all grades. 
Even if it were possible that all who undertake to help 
the sick in their homes should be highly trained hospital 
nurses, this would not be desirable ; and the shape that 
the work has spontaneously assumed in London is not 
so chaotic as it may at first appear* If a map were 
prepared to show its main features in connection with 
parish divisions, it would display a comparatively small 
number of nursing centres, and surrounding each of 
these a large area of parishes, not having any inde- 
pendent organization, but accustomed to * send for * 
a trained nurse when required- The more remote such 
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a centre is, the more likely that a special nurse will be 
provided for the parish. 

For highly skilled nursing the larger unit thus 
obtained is in many ways convenient. A number of 
nurses collected at one centre, their course of work 
arranged and supervised by a lady superintendent who 
is herself a trained nurse, can accomplish far more, 
and do it far better, than if distributed amongst the 
parishes, and placed, each individually, under parish 
control. But it will follow that their work should be 
confined strictly to its professional side. The need for 
these services must constitute the paramount claim. 
Established as a centre of nursing assistance among 
a population containing adherents of many religious 
beliefs, and a still larger proportion of those who have 
practically none, the response cannot be limited to 
those of any particular religious community, nor be 
associated in any way with religious propaganda. It 
will follow also that the nurses will have no time to 
spare for any but their regular professional work. Their 
round of visits will be like those of a doctor, the 
patients being each in turn treated and then left to 
the care of their friends, while the nurse, promising to 
* come again to-morrow,' passes on. It is equally out 
of the question that nurses so employed should be 
almoners of charity, or exponents of thrift and collectors 
of savings. 

If the working establishment of a parish, or of a 
mission centre, includes a skilled nurse, the serious 
cases of illness which require her first care (a varying 
demand) will generally leave her with leisure to perform 
other duties, such as those I have mentioned, and these 
may be regarded in the eyes of those who employ her, 
or even in her own, as of the very first importance, 
and as the end to which everything done should con- 
duce. From the fact that other qualities are thus held 
to be of equal or even greater importance than profes- 
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sional skill as a nurse, and that they can be secured 
if not more easily, at least more cheaply, it results that 
for most parish or mission nurses a lower standard of 
training is accepted. Quite apart from religious 
propaganda, or the inculcation of thrift, or the adminis- 
tration of charity, it is felt that a nurse who may often 
have time to spare ; who, the distances being less, can 
more easily drop in again, or perhaps come round at 
night when needed ; and the scope of whose duties 
might extend even to household assistance ; is of wider 
use and greater value in the concentrated work of 
a parish or of a mission, than would be one of higher 
training strictly confined to her special professional 
function. 

I venture to think that it may be possible to 
harmonise the two systenis by combining them* No 
parish or part of London ought to be out of reach of 
a centre of undenominational highly-skilled nursing, 
towards the expenses of which those who would draw 
on its service might be expected to contribute ; while 
beyond this there would be room for partially skilled 
women employed locally in connection with religious 
or charitable work, to whatever extent they could be 
provided. There need be no clashing, since in each 
particular case it would be for the doctor to decide 
as to what degree of nursing skill was essential; and 
co-operation might even be possible between the more 
professional and less professional, especially in cases 
when the home care was very deficient* As doctor 
leans on nurse, so might the nurse who could come 
in only once in the day, lean on the assistance of her 
w^ho lived near, and each might learn something from 
the other. 

Of all the forms that charity takes, there is hardly 
one that is so directly successful as district nursing. 
It is almost true to say that wherever a nurse enters, 
the standard of life is raised. 
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§6 

HOUSING 

In considering this subject I shall first enumerate 
the evils and try to allocate responsibility, and then 
indicate the efforts that are being made to improve 
matters, and their results. 

Undesirable housing conditions may be classified 
under some twelve heads : — (i) Old property in bad 
condition ; (2) Comparatively new houses badly built ; 
(3) Property neglected by the owner ; (4) Property 
abused by the occupier ; (5) Houses built upon 
insufficient space ; (6) Houses erected on damp or 
rubbish-filled ground ; (7) Houses occupied bv families 
of a class for which they were not designed and arc 
not suited ; (8) Insanitary houses ; (9) Badly arranged 
block dwellings; (10) Badly managed blocks; (11) 
Excessive rents ; (12) Crowded homes. 

All these over-lap to some extent. The bad con^ 
dition of old property may have been aggravated by 
neglect, and neglect have been followed by abuse ; 
good houses would be wasted on ground which must 
render them unhealthy ; and inconsiderate management 
follows naturally on inconsiderate construction; while 
bad sanitation and high rentals for the accommodation 
supplied, are features common to all. 

Apart from economic causes, for which no one can 
be held especially accountable, and administrative l^al 
enactments by which for the moment aU are bound, 
the responsibility for these evils rests either (i) with 
the owner and his agents, or (2) with the occupier, or 
(3) with the local authority (including magistrates), or 
is shared among them. 

Remedial agencies may be similarly summed up, 
as: — (i) Philanthropic or public-spirited work such 
as that of the Peabody Trust ; efforts which shade off 
gradually into (2) private enterprise for profit ; and 
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tunicipal enterprise in _ 

building, (4) Legislation, such as the obligation to 
re-house in cases of eviction under Parliamentary 
Powers. (5) Municipal inspection or interference, 
(6) Miss Octavia Hill's method ; and {7) private 
endeavours to put the laws in motion, such as that of 
the Mansion House Council ; and lastly, the helpful 
personal influences exerted by nurses, visiting sisters, 
and others. We may also count, though of an entirely 
different character, the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. How far short these numerous and 
varied efforts fell, is only too evident^ yet what they 
do and have done must not be ignored. 

The Peabody Trust led the way. Extension in 
their case (and in that of the Guinness Trust of later 
date) is secured by the continual investment, in further 
undertakings of the same kind, of the net income 
which in a business carried on for profit or on 
borrowed capital would be paid out as dividend or 
interest. The need for dwellings has far outrun this 
rate of increase, but others have entered the field. 
Public-spirited people are eager to engage in the erec- 
tion of buildings, and to devote much attention to their 
design and management ; so that, if a moderate return 
on capital could be fairly assured, large amounts would 
be forthcoming, were not development in this direction 
hindered (i ) by the great cost of sites where population 
congregates ; (2) by the possibility of municipal com- 
petition ; and (3) by the pressure of rates everywhere. 

Building undertaken by the Peabody or Guinness 
Trusts, or by such capitalist organizations as 
Waterlow's, or the Artisans' Dwellings Co., are con- 
fined to the construction of * Block Dwellings,' or of 
* Estates,* laid out in working-class houses ; with a few 
instances of something between the two, in the shape of 
architectural arrangements of rows of houses, in which 
the original street plan is retained, although provision 
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is made at the various levels for self-contained dwell- 
ings. It is mainly public-spirited enterprise such as 
this that may be hindered by the fear of municipal 
competition, and by the exaggerated cost of central 
sites; while the pressure orrates, as they are now 
levied, added to the increased cost of construction, is 
a drag upon every kind of enterprise in building. 

But while the possibility of municipal competition 
may tend to retard all other forms of action, it can 
also be regarded as replacing them, and many regaird 
this as * the only way.' That I do not accept this view 
will appear more definitely later, when I shall submit an 
alternative programme. I also postpone znj reference 
to the obligations to re-house any section ot the popu- 
lation which may be disturbed by compulsory powers 
of clearance, and pass at once to the attempts made to 
cure or mitigate the troubles complained of, apart from 
questions of rebuilding old or erecting new premises. 

All the evils which are recapitulated in the first 
paragraph, have been again and again referred to locally 
in the preceding volumes of this work; but, before 
considering cures, I will bring together some of the 
remarks made regarding these evils, their causes and 
consequences, by those whose evidence we have taken. 

(i) In the case of old property in bad condition it 
is pointed out that the leasehold system works badly ; 
since in the closing years before the lapse of the lease 
no repairs are executed and the actual landlords, often 
men who make a business of acquiring such property, 
are small rack renters, while the real ultimate owner is 
powerless. Thus in our notes I find a property bearing 
locally the title *Litde Hell,' of which the ground 
owner is stated to be a very well known philanthropic 
lady. Even when the lease has yet some years to run, 
if the houses are condemned as insanitary, the tem- 
porary possessor is apt to * botch them up ' sufficiendy 
to pass, or he may sell the remainder of the lease to 



sometimes when property is bought bit by bit for some 
ultimate use, as by railways in andcipation of enlarge- 
ment of their line or of a station. Then in this case also 
no avoidable expense will be incurred on the doomed 
houses. If, however, the property when rebuilt is still to 
be used for dwellings, it is to be remembered that for any 
complete reconstruction the occupants must leave, and 
that then a different class will probably come to the 
improved houses, whether built on the same or an 
alternative site. Consequently there is little if any 
immediate and direct advantage to those for whose sake 
ostensibly the improvements are undertaken : they were 
used to their old familiar quarters; they knew their 
neighbours and their neighbours knew them ; they might 
quarrel, but would also help each other. The old haunts 
can never be reconstituted. Moreover, the rents for 
the houses as they stood, though nominally very 
high, would not and could not be strictly collected, 
and crowding was unchecked. 

So much has been said about these miserable places 
and their occupants in previous volumes that I need 
not now further describe them. What 1 would lay 
stress upon is that improvement for these people in 
themselves or in their homes, in their characters or 
mode of life, must be concurrent. To secure this, 
united action is needed as well as patience^ for success 
[Can onl^ be attained by the linking together of every 
form of remedial effort, so that these may support and 
complement each other, 

(2) Of badly built houses and their evil effects much 

[also has been said, but a few direct quotations from 

I our notes may serve to recall and emphasize the views 

1 expressed. Of one whole district it is said that it has 

been * ruined by bad building, having everything else 

in its favour j' of other parts, and frequently, that 

Tin II 
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*much iniquitous building has been allowed;' and 
shoddy houses are pointed to as the probable "slums of 
the future/ In one district, a road of quite recent con- 
struction, suffering from the same trouble, is described 
as * doomed to rapid decay,' and * new houses subject 
to speedy deterioration because badly built ' are 
continually mentioned. Thus, in more detail, we have 
such statements as : * houses only up a year, already 
cracking from roof to front door,* and arc told that 
* the vestry surveyor condemned all one side of one 
street and it was rebuilt,' but that * he seemed to have 
done nothing since/ 

The demoralizing effect of houses such as these on 
both occupier and owner, is far greater than that of even 
the worst old property, and they are the despair of the 
authorities* The initial faults seem irretrievable* Short- 
sightedness or greed or dishonesty, and breaches of the 
law, either hidden or flagrant, on the part of builders 
or those for whom they act ; insuflSciency, inefficiency, 
indifference or venality of officials; for these things 
there is no cure but sternness. If the ultimate evil 
that results is inevitable, so should be the infliction of 
punishment. We need to deepen the conviction of the 
seriousness of the offence even if dishonest or venal 
action is not involved, and to curtail the possibilities 
of wrong doing which are open to short-sighted greed 
on the one hand, or laxity on the other, together with 
the chances of escape from the retribution that is due. 
The difficulties of regulation by means of bye-law and 
inspection are no doubt serious, but by some means 
they must be overcome, as only thus does it seem 
possible to check this eviL 

(3) As regards mischief that arises from neglect by 
the owners, we have first to ask, Who is the owner ? 
And the question is partly answered by the complaints 
made as to the effect of the leasehold system to which 
I have already referred. It is said that ' assuming that 




the attempt to keep in repair is abandoned, the 
maximum of sub-letting brings the maximum income,' 
thus constituting a terrible machinery for the distillation 
of evil. Such is the effect of ownership when no 
further responsibility is accepted save that of the 
exaction of rent. The result of disputed ownership, 
when, sometimes, the occupants come to be tenants at 
will, is little better; for the houses fall rapidly into the 
condition in which * no rent ' is balanced by ' no value/ 
But when effective ownership exists complaints are still 
frequent ; * the callousness of landlords about repairs 
the most needed * being spoken of in a general way, 
while a marked difference is noted according to the 
character of the ownership. In one case a whole road 
is spoken of as a disgrace to its owner, whose name the 
agent would not disclose, and everywhere * unsatis- 
fectory bits are due to bad landlords/ While on the 
other hand, of a little court in one of the poorest of 
neighbourhoods it is remarked that it * might have 
been black, but is now being occupied by quiet people 
long established there/ • Good patches as well as bad ' 
are to be found in all parts, and, I think, always imply 
a good landlord, who, by a liberal policy, secures good 
tenants. An instance is given where half a street 
belonged to one man and half to another, and the 
result was manifest in the character of the inhabitants: 
in the one half, comfortable, in the other, rough and 
poor ; while when * many own their own houses,' it 
tends to maintain the good character of a district- 

Whilst in a general way * small landlords/ who arc 
of course residents, have a bad name, the contrast 
between property owned by absentee and resident 
landlords on a larger scale is noted as being ordinarily 
in favour of the latter. But much depends on the 
agent. In one case the beneficial result of a * splendid 
house agent who looked well after his tenants,* is 
especially mentioned; and we have also examples 
vm II • 
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pointing in the other direction. In any case, it is the 
actual owner who should be accounted responsible^ and 
who should receive the credit or discredit for his 

rt's action, and in more than one case the ^ neglect 
huge estate ' is given as the cause of endless e^s. 

(4) Of the destructive ways of the lowest class, 
innumerable stories are told. * They don't study their 
homes.' Anything handy in the way of wood — skirting 
boards or stair rails, and such superfluities, will be 
torn down to light a fire. Locks are forced and 
fastenings wrenched, and it is quite useless to supply 
such things as balanced window-sashes or roller blinds. 
If a window pane is broken, paper is pasted over the 
aperture, or a piece of cardboard is set against it, or 
a bundle of rags will be stuffed into the hole, if it is 
large. If put in good order, the house would soon 
revert to this uncared-for condition. The people 
would rather leave than amend their ways. Such are 
the excuses usually made, and it is true that even 
with the most careful handlin^^, while some mav 
respond, others will brook no mterference, but wiU 
pass on to make 'a hell of their own' elsewhere. 
When they are gone things improve, and where they 
setde down we sometimes have the reverse of the 
picture, *one or two rough families coming into 
a litde street and the more respectable leaving in 
consequence;' shunning — it may be for their children's 
sake — the bad language and drunkenness that are 
engrained in the habits of the new comers. 

The responsibility of the occupiers for the condition 
of the houses in which they live is not limited by any 
means to the lowest class. Quite apart from any 

3uestion of long tenure or regular payment of rent, 
ie difference between a 'good' and a *bad' tenant 
is notorious. 

(5) The building of houses with insufficient space 
is the most insidious form of short-sighted greediness, 
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since the immediate benefit of squeezing in a few more 
houses on a given piece of ground is so evident, and 
the ulterior result, in general^ and perhaps continuous, 
depreciation, so likely to slip out of view. Moreover, 
so many circumstances need to be considered that it is 
most difficult to lay down exact rules on the subject. 
It seems essential that far-reaching schemes for both 
construction and reconstruction should be formulated, 
to which all private operations must conform, and then 
special detailed regulations might be laid down in 
harmony with the general scheme* 

(6) Of the use of damp and rubbish-filled ground 
for houses, a good deal has been said locally as regards 
the valleys of the Lea and the Wandle^ Plumstead 
marshes and other districts, 

(7) We come now to the houses occupied by a 
different class to that for which they were designcd- 
This may have been due to a change of fashion — the 
*going down/ as it is said, of a neighbourhood; or 
it may be that the particular houses became discredited 
because ill-built or placed on insuflScicnt ground; or 
because they were ill-arranged, or were altogether a mis- 
calculation, and thus did not hit the mark at which 
they were aimed. The results at best are unsatisfectory, 
but there is a wide difference between the use that can 
be made of good old houses deserted by fashion and 
the jerry-built imitations that have been rejected from 
the first. For both, however, a well thought-out 
scheme of adaptation is essential, the sanitary and other 
difficulties being great. Moreover, the scheme ought 
to be of general application, as suited to the needs 
of the neighbourhood. What can be wisely and 
profitably done where there happens to be only one 
owner, ought to be equally possible where there are 
many; and it is only by successful alteration, so that 
the houses may be made into healthy and convenient 
homes for whatever class of occupant may be in view, 
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that the evils of non-adaptation or mal-adaptation can 
be obviated. Otherwise a process of deterioration sets 
in to which no bounds can be put : * Large houses fall 
into working<lass hands, and are let and sub-let, 
and the street loses caste;* or it may be that the 
houses, without any proper adaptation, are Met direct 
in floors ; a fatal plan, a responsible chief tenant being 
requisite.* In small ways, the need for a line of policy 
which goes beyond the individual house has been 
recognised ; as with the gardens of squares which, felling 
into neglect when the inhabitants cannot aflTord to pay 
a gardener, are often taken over by the local Council 
and, to the great advantage of a whole neighbourhood, 
are opened to "the public. 

(8) The responsibility for insanitary condition, more 
than any other, is shared between owner, occupier, and 
the local authority. It is a matter in which all require 
to be kept up to the mark. The strings are in the 
hands of the public authority, but the public must 
themselves see that they are kept taut. Every side of 
the housing question touches on health, and in health 
we have the true test of failure or success. This is our 
gauge, and the statistics of disease and death make it 
available, 

(9) (lo) The construction of * Model ' block 
dwellings has figured as a cure. In this way more 
families, it was reasonably claimed, might find house 
room on the same area and under fer more healthful 
and advantageous conditions, and it cannot be denied 
that these results have been accomplished ; but in 
various directions limitations have been reached. It 
is not only that philanthropic or other private efforts 
are discounted by municipal action, and that the 
increase of population is never overtaken, but also 
that such dwellings do not suit all localities, nor 
every one in any locality, and that unless very well 
arranged and carefully managed they bring in their 
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train a variety of new evils. This subject has been 
dealt with at length in a previous volume, and I need 
only add a few quotations from our present notes 
bearing on questions of construction or management, 
or on the general claims of this class of building to 
favour. The extracts given refer for the most part 
to the drawbacks of these block dwellings, of which 
however London offers examples of every kind^ fi-om 
those which are a scandal and a disgrace to those which 
are perhaps as admirable as such dwellings can ever be. 
Block buildings are said to be * better than slums — 
that is all/ *The worst of them have dark stairs 
without gates, of which sleeping places are made/ The 
condition of such stairs at night is often a scandal, 
on which many unreserved comments are made : 

* The buildings are not very nice ; one stumbles on 
people sleeping on the stairs/ says one witness, 
speaking with great moderation. Still it is said 

• blocks are much better than tenement houses ; the 
restrictions make people decent.' • If the occupants 
can*t pay they have to go.* There are, however, some 
blocks in which this rule is reversed : * Buildings quite 
unfit for habitation, but in which the rent is seldom 
paid/ The importance of the choice of caretaker is 
dwelt upon : * The character of buildings depends on 
the character of the superintendent ; a strong man 
will either keep, or turn, bad people out, and exercise 
an educational influence/ * Owners who put in strong 
caretakers do more,' says one, *than all the churches and 
missions/ *Life in buildtngs depends for improvement 
on management and caretaker, otherwise a hell/ Some 
blocks arc described as the * worst of all ' the housing 
accommodation provided. Apart from the question of 
management the plan of construction goes for much* 
Many are * dull and dismal, with little air space between 
the blocks/ and (it is added) *no flower boxes in the 
wuidows^ such as rejoice the ^c and show some care 
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for home even in the lowest courts/ ^ Gloomy models * 
(says one) 'are the most monstrous substitute for 
home.' Those built by a quasi-philanthropic company 
are described as ' amongst the roughest,* while others 
that have been more liberally arranged so as to yield 

* greater privacy and a sense of propriety,' are very 
popular. In more than one instance, dwellings not 
structiu^y ill-arranged, had acquired a bad name, but 
had, under more careful management, retrieved the 
position. It is remarked that in these dwellings there 
is no public opinion, whereas it is not so in the 
courts. It is this want that good numagement has 
to supply. 

At this point I would refer to the work of Miss 
Octavia Hill, and those who, like Miss G>ns, have 
been trained by her or inspired by her example. It is 
not to philanthropic sentiment that Miss HUl appeals, 
but to duty ; to the just and reasonable obligations of 
property, the holding of which involves directly 
very serious consequences to the lives of others. 
The principles which she adopts are economically 
sound. This cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 
Each party gains : the occupier, better conditions of 
life ; the owner, a sounder and more solid invest- 
ment, worth a greater number of years* purchase 
of the net income ; whilst the public secure an 

* unearned increment' in the improvement of health 
and morals and the lightening in numerous ways of 
municipal and other charges. To carry out these 
principles it is necessary to take trouble ; an easy 
going attitude is inadmissible, but, if enough care is 
taken, their adoption ensures financial success. 

Stated shortly, the plan is to make use of and 
improve the personal relations that can be based on the 
collecting of rent, by fully recognising the duties of 
the lancUord to the tenant while insisting on the per- 
formance of the latter's obligations. On the one hand 
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the premises occupied nnust be maintained in proper 
tenantable order and grievances remedied ; while on 
the other hand the rent must be paid punctually, moral 
order sustained, and no wilful or careless damage done. 
The insistence on the one set of duties must be 
accompanied by the performance of the other set, and 
mutual respect should result. Considerate and tactful 
personal relations are essential^ and the use in the 
last resort of the power to evict. But success when 
attained is complete. Not only is the economic footing 
sound ; the rent honestly earned, the accommodation 
honestly occupied, and the comfort of the neighbours 
considered ; but the business relation on which all is 
based gradually becomes humanized. And then more 
will follow. Good as well as evil can take root, and 
having taken root will grow and spread. The per* 
formance of duty on both sides engenders respect, and 
respect, leading to friendly feelings, will in the end 
unlock those finer possibilities of give and take in 
life, out of which we mortals weave the shining robe 
of happiness. 

The attainment of this ideal depends on the training 
of educated women as rent collectors, and on careful 
superintendence ; for this work, like nursing, is best 
done by women, and cannot, any more than nursing, 
be carried on by amateurs. It must be done 
thoroughly and well j and it is essential that the 
sympathy and confidence of property owners should 
be secured and retained. In these directions much 
has been accomplished in the thirty-nine years which 
have elapsed since Miss Hill made her first invest- 
ment in tenement property. In these years she has 
herself worked out her great idea, and enrolled her 
name on the calendar of those whose noble lives serve 
more than their time and generation. That which she 
has originated no longer depends on herself alone. In 
various ways the system is spreading, and likely to 
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spread, bringing with it everywhere a higher standard 
of aim ; but it is much to be aesired that the perpetua- 
tion of Miss Hill's own special work should be by some 
means secured, to be maintained as a permanent train- 
ing ground and institute, to which neophytes would 
come to learn their business, from which trained women 
might be sent out to assume Independent spheres of 
action, and by which the experience gained would be 
preserved, as is now the case under their present 
leader's guidance* 

Much may be hoped from the diflFusion of these 
principles and the spread of the system, for if widely 
enough adopted, a standard would be established of 
the utmost value to local administration in its task 
of compulsion as regards health and decency. 

Of the evils which we began by enumerating we 
have now considered all except the more general 
ones of excessive rents and crowding. In allotting 
responsibility, we have spoken of owner and occupier, 
and there remains the local authority with its duties 
of inspection and interference according to law, and 
beyond these, optional powers of clearing congested 
sites, and itself undertaking building on the vacated 
ground or elsewhere* We will now take up these 
remaining points ; — 

(ii) There are few parts of London, especially of 
those occupied by the working and lower-middle classes, 
in which rents are not rising. The needs of the people 
for houses are not adequately met. From Outer-South 
London we have such statements as *high and rising 
rent, a rise at each fresh tenancy ; ' * Rents have risen 
from 7J td to 9J 6d in the last five years ; * and 
* Peckham is becoming poorer owing to increased rents 
driving better class workers away/ From a more central 
part comes, * Housing difficulty insuperable, rents enor- 
mous, large single rooms 151 to 171/ but it is said 
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that *high rents arc due partly to the non-payinent of 
arrears.' * Foreigners/ it is asserted, * will pay anything 
to get in,' and 'bad folk are crowding the good out.' 

* Rents not low, but collection irregular/ comes from 
further North. In East London, where there is little 
migration and steadily increasing pressure, houses are 
said to be * let before they are empty, and people 
daren't move ; ' while in the extension of West London, 

* notwithstanding all the building, the poorer streets 
are becoming crowded,' and in South West London 
it is again said, * none dare quit' It may happen that 
a couple begin comfortably with two rooms, and then, 
as children come, cannot affbrd to move or cannot mend 
matters by moving. In another part of London the 
increase of rents since the enforcement of the Health 
Acts is specially noted, and the consequent driving of 
the people into cheaper districts. It is hardly necessary 
to trouble the reader with more quotations on this 
subject. The conditions may be slowly changing for 
the better, but at present the difficulty is extreme and 
insistent. Those who can afford it move out, and 
those who cannot escape, crowd in. * Property becomes 
more profitable in a working-class than in a middle- 
class district,' and even more profitable still when none 
but the poor are left as residents. By a strange 
perversion, as rents rise in the more central districts, 
the better off arc more likely to be driven away, while 
the poor remain. 

(12) The pressure falls particularly heavily on 
families where there are many children. Such often 

* cannot obtain respectable quarters, and then become 
degraded by their surroundings.' This is mentioned 
often. * It is almost impossible to find room, and 
when people have to move they roam about like hunted 
dogs.' The Guardians are often appealed to for accom- 
modation. Special instances of over-crowding appear 
frequently on our notes, such as ' Father, mother, and 
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eight children in one room.* In another instance, 
^Man and wife, two sons, ages twenty-seven and 
twenty-one, and two daughters, ages twenty-one and 
eighteen,' all living in one room. Again, an old 
woman, her daughter and grandson, and in two other 
cases, man, wife, and five children occupied one room. 
Such instances are by no means extreme or unusual. 

With single people * Box and Cox * arrangements are 
not unheard of. * Is it right,' a decent woman said 
(speaking to a deaconess), ^ that I should have to sleep 
in a bed that a man sleeps in during the day ? * 
•Crowding,' savs one of the clergy, *is the chief 
obstacle to spiritual influence. Decency, modesty, 
cleanliness, &c., are made impossible, but,' he adds, 
•so full are the people of natural virtue, that with 
better housing there would be no difliculty.' • Drink 
is fostered by bad houses.' • Crowded homes send men 
to the public-house.' •Crowding the main cause ot 
drink and vice.' • Incest is common resulting from 
over-crowding.' • Religion has failed, education has 
done something, but good homes lack.* *The root 
of evil is deficient house accommodation.' These are 
but a few out of many expressions of opinion that 
could be cited. 

We have ourselves seen 'little one room domiciles 
fitted up in out-houses ' and, the smallest abode of all, 
an eight-foot square tin shanty occupied by a coster. 
* Cellars, too, are used as sleeping rooms, despite the 
law,' which it is alleged is the more difficult to enforce 
because it is frequently broken by the rich in the 
accommodation of their servants. 

Foreigners, it is said, * minimise crowding so far as 
possible, by living in the street,' and most poor children 
eat their food as well as play their games there. Not 
infi-equently those whose rooms are stifling and 
uncleanly practically live out of doors in hot weather, 
in out of the way streets and courts, and excepting 
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in very cold or wet weather, the destitute class, 
covered with vermin, prefer to sleep out, even though 
they may have the price of a night's lodging on 
them. If without any means, they are liable to be 
*run in,' but if they possess the requisite pence 
they can only be * moved on ' by the police from 
doorstep to doorstep, and finally are often left in peace 
in some obscure spot till morning. More horrible 
still, it is said that people will take refuge for the 
night in, and even make a dwelling place of, caverns 
hollowed in the dust heaps. Those who roam the 
streets at night get their sleep in the parks or else- 
where during the day* 

Passing now to the local authority, the first point 
to notice is the remarkable development that has taken 
place during the period of our inquiry. The London 
County Council, established in 1888, has deservedly 
won the great position it now holds ; and many of the 
separate boroughs into which the same area is divided 
and which were constituted ten years later, already show 
considerable vitality ; while the old vestries, which have 
been turned into or absorbed by the Borough Councils, 
have experienced a double transformation, having 
previously been democratized out of all recognition. 

The history of Local Government in London 
promises to make an interesting chapter of some future 
Dook, but it cannot be written yet. In the preceding 
volumes I have merely tried to reflect current opinion as 
expressed to us by those who looked to the local 
authority with hope or fear, regarding its action with 
approval or with condemnation. And as to the larger 
sphere of action of the London County Council, hardly 
anything has been said. But in what 1 have yet to say 
the versatile energy of this central power in London 
life will be freely assumed. 

It is hardly necessary to discriminate between this 
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and that local authority. All stand upon a democratic 
basis. The people are practically their own masters, 
free to tax and free to spend* It would be folly to 
suppose that the powers that have been given will not 
be exercised. It is probable that a good deal of money 
will be spent, and that experiments of all kinds will be 
tried ; but it would also seem almost certain that high 
rates will still prove an effective drag ; that after any 
fit of extravagancCi or yet more of incompetence or 
folly, those who can promise the ratepayer * retrench- 
ment and economy * will succeed at the polls, and that 
the social balance between progress and reaction, or 
recklessness and prudence will be maintained. 

Municipalities and other local bodies will have to 
learn by experience the limits of successful action, and 
it may be hoped that rules of general application will 
gradually emerge. Meanwhile, the fetters in which 
they have to dance, of Parliamentary sanction and the 
control of the Local Government Board, are by them 
found heavy enough. 

Something has been done by more effective 
administration to introduce a higher standard of life, 
especially as regards crowding, 'Overcrowding,' 
says one of our witnesses, *is the great cause of 
degeneracy, but there is less of it than formerly, 
owing to a higher standard of requirement,* and we 
have seen that this is borne out by the census 
statistics, quoted on page 5. But in spite of 
this general improvement the evil has become worse 
in places, and of these, naturally, one hears most. 
In one street in Southwark where there are *many 
single room tenements,* it is said that there are eight 
hundred people living in thirty-six houses. * There 
is a tendency, in this neighbourhood* (we are told) 
*to sub*divide two-room holdings into single rooms, 
under a resident landlady.* And throughout London, 
wherever clearances have been made, things become 



worse in the surroundmg streets. This difficulty is 
inherent in the whole problem. 

Manifestly there can be no cure that does not 
include expansion. Given freedom to expand, there 
would quickly be a great change. The local bodies 
do not lack energy ; their medical officers are keen 
on their work, taking a professional pride in it ; 
public opinion is fairly aroused. But the difficulties 
in the way are insurmountable^ or at any rate the 
road has not been found. Sanitary authorities dare 
not enforce the law stringently, knowing that if 
they evicted the people, many could not obtain 
house room* * Much agitation about housing, but 
appear helpless* Find they could not build to let 
cottages probably under three shillings a room, nor any 
cheaper in blocks,' was said of one of the vestries. 
When rebuilding is undertaken *the public are told 
that the class turned out will be re-housed, but the 
authorities know perfectly well that they will not be. 
They don't want such accommodation, and would not 
take it if offered, and, if they did, it would only end in 
the new buildings being spoiled/ In another quarter 
it is said, * the displaced people have the first offer, but 
arc got rid of as soon as may be,* And again, * the 
people turned out did not come ; their places were 
filled by railway men and police/ Still, the evicted 
find new quarters somewhere, and even if they tend to 
make a new slum there, may gain something : * The 
forcible process of scattering is salutary ;' * Those that 
come are bettered by the mere fact of change ; ' * Bring 
the poor to the light and you improve them/ I fear, 
however, that the remark it is also true that *it is 
harder for bad to become better than for good to 
become worse,* and, in any case, • housing is not solved 
by moving people on/ Moreover, the people most 

concerned are 111 pleased. It is regarded as *a 

shame to pull down the houties pf the poor.* * Going 
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to turn us out of our houses, are you ? You'll have 
to find us some others if you do ;* but it is just this 
that it is so difficult to compass. 

Thus the benefit of such improvements Is indirect 
and uncertain, while the cost is enormous. Schemes 
are made and laid aside, or hung up during discussions 
between the Borough Councils and the L, C, C. as to 
sharing the cost, or with the Local Government Board 
on the numbers to be rehoused and where. Years 
perhaps elapse, and meanwhile every evil is aggra- 
vated ; a fresh excuse is provided for postponing 
all repairs, and speculation is rife, * much money being 
invested in such sites in anticipation of clearance,' since 
compulsory powers of purchase are held even in these 
cases to call for the fullest compensation. Clearly the 
way out of this difficulty has not been found. 

The suggestions I have to make in the direction of 
securing greater freedom of expansion will appear in the 
next section, but before closing this one I will add 
a few quotations showing the kind of houses that arc 
most in demand. 

Peabody or other block dwellings of the better kind, 

* though prison-like, are always full, and have generally 
a "waiting list/'' But for this they must be well 
situated. One block set apart for women, young and 
old, reports * no rooms to let ;' it also has its waiting list^ 
as indeed have many others. Such buildings may be 

* a necessary evil,' but they undoubtedly supply a want. 
They are, however, expensive to build, and the rents 
are unavoidably rather high. The Guinness blocks 
also fill a place. Suitable sites have been selected, and 
the management has sought to let at lower rents than 
others and retain the buildings for a poorer class, this 
being the philanthropic intention of the Trust. So far 
it seems to have been accomplished successfully. Those 
who inhabit these buildings are spoken of as * the quiet 
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poor;' *poor| but very quiet, hard-working and 
respectable;' * policemen are not included, being 
regarded as too well off ;' ' tenants once in, never leave/ 
To maintain cxacdy the level aimed at would not seem 
possible ; to approach to it must require very skilful 
management. It is a narrow edge on which to walk, 
and the Trustees do not escape criticism on the score 
cither of asking too much or giving too little. 

But such buildings (Pcabody, Guinness or others) 
rather express the best that can be done for the poorer 
people who crowd in towards Central London than what 
they themselves desire. Far removed, indeed almost 
piteously so, arc the people's own ideals of * small 
cottages so much sought and so hard to find,' and, when 
found, * so quickly snapped up/ The future of a new 
district, it is truly said, * depends on the style of the 
houses built. Small good houses are needed ;' in 
almost all parts of London there is * a crying demand 
[for small houses for the working classes ;' 'small, two- 
storeyed houses, the kind wanted more and more ;* 
everywhere *the increasing demand for good two* 
storeyed cottages ' is reiterated ; but each floor may 
be a home: *a decent working man does not mind 
having one other family in the house/ 

The demand is for new houses, not old. There are 

[those who will only live in new houses, and move when 

[the street becomes *old*^ — move * simply to change 

[their house and start fresh painted/ * Young married 

[people, who, as soon as the brass handle is tarnished, 

I move elsewhere.' From one district we hear that 

I 'tenants come from all parts of London, drawn by 

the fact that suitable houses are to be had,' these 

being * two-storeyed houses of newest style arranged 

for two families ;' aflfording * small flats of four rooms 

fitted up with all conveniences.' *A11 my young people 

are taking these,* says a Congregationalist minister, and 

VIII 12 
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adds that they are lighted up by the new surround* 
iiigs;' and even themselves * acquire a dainty look.' 

Put baldly, Mower buildings and wider streets* arc 
the things needed, and instead the people are offered 

* depressing streets, dark and narrow,' or * taU, prison- 
like dwellings,' But their tastes carry them on a good 
deal further. Not only is much more expected from the 
builder than formerly in house fittings, but the demand 
for * artistic cottages' is noted, and gardens are the 
pride of those who possess them : * houses blessed 
with gardens — a wonderful influence/ * Houses with 
good gardens at back ; seldom empty, and hard to get ; 

* Houses with porches creeper-covered eagerly tenanted/ 
There are, however, limitations ; prudence and the 
pressure of ci^y life step in. Gardens must not be 
larger than can be tended without hired help, or, if the 
rent that can be afforded is insufficient for both, an 
extra room may be preferred. 

1 wish I could rouse in the minds of speculative 
builders a sense of the money value that lies in indt- 
vidualit}^, with its power of attracting the eye, rooting 
the affections, and arousing pride in house and home. 
Then would they seek to use, in place of sedulously 
destroying, every natural feature of beauty, and take 
thought to add others. A slighdy greater width of 
garden on the sunny side, whether front or back, may 
make all the difference ; a single tree left standing 
can glorify a whole street. Fresh painting and papering 
within, is not the highest ideal ; its charm passes ; the 
other gathers force as the years go by. 
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It would be rash to assume that the population of 
London must continue to multiply at the rate shown 
for many decades, and even centuries, past ; but it 
would be still more rash to say it could not, or would 
not, do so. It seems, at any rate, certain^ that if our 
national prosperity is maintained, London will share in 
it, and her growth continue. Whether this be within 
or without the present county boundary is immaterial 
in proportion as that boundary is unreal. In recent years 
the increase of the outside population has disguised the 
facts of growth, but it will not be long before a * Greater 
London ' wiD have to be reckoned with for adminis- 
trative purposes. Fresh links of brick and mortar are 
being constantly made ; the intervening spaces tend to 
fill up : and suddenly we shall become aware that the 
centre of our spider*s web of streets plays its part not 
to four or five, but to seven or eight, or more, millions 
of people, who will, in reality if not in name, be 
citizens of London ; coming and going, pressing in 
and pressing out, serving and being served by the same 
large centres of industrid and social life. 

The first result of the development which we have 
seen is pressure at the centre. This is being succeeded 
by movement in an outward direction ; but this natural 
relief is restricted and hindered in many ways ; 
and as a consequence the life of cities suffers from 
congestion. 

In all other departments of life the methods of 
transit have, during the nineteenth century, been 
quickened nearly tenfold and increased a hundred-fold. 
But in cities, and especially in the more ancient, the 
past hangs round us, and has made progress very slow. 

12 
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Let anyone now design a place of residence for four 
or five million inhabitants, and how greatly it would 
differ in plan and structure from London I The 
improved methods for the application of mechanical 
force now available, are, as compared to steam traction, 
of very recent date, and even now are only year by 
year becoming perfected. At every point we have yet 
much to learn, and we are still timid ; but great 
possibilities clearly lie before us in the reorganization 
of urban life within itself, as wcU as in its relations 
with the surrounding country and with the (still) 
wide world beyond* It is to these possibilities that 
I desire to ckaw attention in connection with the 
comfort and welfare of the people of London, and 
especially in regard to their house accommodation. 

Of the insufficiency, badness and dearness of the 
housing accommodation available in many parts of 
London, I need not say anything more* It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the facts* The pressure is due 
to four ultimate causes. Of these the first two are 
the increase of population from excess of births over 
deaths, and from excess of influx over efflux ; a third is 
the demand for space to accommodate buildings other 
than dwelling houses, or for the widening of railway 
lines or of streets to meet increase of traffic ; while the 
fourth follows the requirements of a higher personal 
and official standard of life and health, resenting and 
forbidding the overcrowding of the existing houses, or 
the occupation of cellars as dwellings. 

It may be noted that the increase of population in 
urban centres (however objectionable in some of its 
aspects), and the concurrent need of space for industrial 
purposes or civic development, are the results of, and 
factors in, general prosperity ; not the congestion of 
decadence or of economic disaster ; while pressure 
arising from the attempt to introduce and enforce 
a higher standard of life among the poor is mainly due 
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to the efFect on our minds of the contrast between 
national prosperity and the miserable and unhealthy 
conditions in which many of our people live* It may 
therefore, I thiiik, be fairly con tended j that as the 
causes of pressure are resultants of prosperity, there 
can be no permanent or absolute economic difficulty in 
dealing with the inter-connected evils of over-crowding. 
On the contrary, I hope to be able to show that freer 
expansion, while mitigating these evils, would redound 
to the general prosperity* 

The absorption of space for industrial purposes is 
not necessarily an increasing factor in city areas, and, 
at their centres, as regards most forms of labour, it is 
even a decreasing one. The larger amount of ground 
available in the suburbs or in suitable country districts, 
coupled with lower rents, attracts factories as well as 
residents. The ready supply of labour is one great 
advantage possessed by urban centres, and as to this 
the effect of easier communication will cut both ways. 
The more quickly and cheaply the workmen can travel, 
and the greater the distance from their work at which 
they can make their homes, the more possible, as well 
as the less necessary, it will be to move the industry. 
Adjustment will become more free on both sides. 
If an industry is once firmly established in a particular 
spot, it may be easier to bring the labour to it than to 
move it to quarters more convenient for residence ; 
but industry adapts itself to circumstances. So far as 
a trade is immovable, the wages paid will be such as 
this circumstance makes necessary. There arc no hard 
and fast limits to the conditions of life and labour ; at 
any one moment they imply a balance, but if that 
balance is upset, another will be established. From 
day to day the balance is continually changing, though 
perhaps imperceptibly, and cheap and speedy means 
of locomotion would do much to facilitate these 
adjustments. 
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The space for manufactures, which, if necessary, can 
be moved elsewhere, is, however, not the main require- 
ment ; but rather the room needed for the arrangement 
of transit and distribution, such as railways and ware- 
houses ; and for the supply of the daily wants of life 
and its organization at the centres of activity : shops 
and eating houses, and offices for business of every 
kind. Premises used for such purposes, even now, 
occupy more space than all the factories ; they increase 
every day, and yet are never found sufficient for their 
work, which is essential to the very life of London. 

The difficulties in the way of improving the means 
of communication, arising from the enormous value of 
land in the central and older parts of London, and from 
ancient plans of construction, become less important as 
London increases ; the problem is simplified as the 
possibilities of its solution become wider. Not only 
does the expense needed for alterations at the centre, 
bear a smaller proportion to the whole, but bolder 
engineering expedients can be adopted. We see this 
exemplified in the construction of * tube ' railways and 
the suggestion of sub-surface tramways, or special 
mono-rail passenger lines overhead, capable of covering 
forty miles in twenty minutes. Without doubt the 
arrangement and uses of the streets will tend to be 
further specialized. Street traffic may be regulated, 
or new avenues made, for the sake of swift motor 
cars. By these changes the pedestrian will gain. Side 
avenues will become quieter and market streets will 
be respected ; as Lombard Street and Throgmorton 
Street practically are, and as Bond Street ought to 
be ; as well as the crowded markets of the poor, 
where already by reason of the crowd no vehicle can 
pass except at foot-pace. 

In our survey of London we have watched the 
forces which, through increasing pressure at the centre, 
and in other ways, tend to drive or draw the resident 
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population outwards in every direction, and have found 
curious resemblances between opposite sides or corners 
of the social map. In some places this centrifugal 
action has seemed to proceed by bounds, overleaping 
the intervening space ; but this is rarely the case except 
with the rich, who when they move are not deterred 
by distance from seeking the most advantageous 
spot for a new home, or with the very lowest class 
who, ejected and rejected, sometimes make one flight to 
some outlying district where, in the disadvantages it 
offers toothers, they can find their miserable advajitage: 
happy if permitted to create a new slum undisturbed. 
More generally the movement takes place gradually 
from ring to ring, accompanied by a slow change of 
class. But the advance on new ground shows a 
noticeable tendency to shoot out tongues, like the 
Sun's corona ; the intervals between being filled up 
later. These tongues follow the ' lie of the land ' and 
the facilities oflFered for speculation in building ; but 
the more important cause and key of explanation is 
always found in the available means of communication, 
be it tramcar or a good highway adapted as an omnibus 
road, or the local service of a railway line. It is this 
fact, coupled with the present palpable inadequacy of 
facilities of locomotion in London, that leads me to 
look to their extension, and to improvement in the 
speed and cheapening in the cost of travel, as a first 
and essential step towards the solution of the housing 
problem in London. I am glad to know that public 
opinion is now roused on this subject, and I hope that 
we may shordy see the establishment of an authority 
competent to deal with this matter, as an outcome of 
the Royal Commission recently appointed. The object 
of this authority, I conceive, wiU be to study and 
report to Parliament on the needs of the public, and 
on all proposals made to meet these needs, whether by 
Municipalities or by private capitalists ; so that if 
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possible a complete and harmonious scheme may be 
framed, from which all districts and all classes alike 
may benefit- I do not anticipate that such an authority, 
if appointed, would be empowered to take action itself, 
since that, 1 assume (apart from private enterprise), 
would lie with the rating authorities ; but it would 
be in a position to advise Parliament on the subject ; 
paving the way for such action as was needed. Holding 
a quasi-judicial position, it would take account and give 
due weight to the sectional views of different localities ; 
and finally, after endeavouring to harmonize them, 
would report when and where sectional interests must 
be compelled to give way. For some such authori- 
tative guidance there is pressing need. 

Before flirther considering this question of loco- 
motion, let us first glance again at the other more 
direct methods of dealing with the difficulties of 
housing to which reference has been made in the 
preceding section. They are : — 

(i) Regulations against over-crowding, &c, 

(2) The acquisition by the authorities of special 
areas for demolition and reconstruction. 

(3) The obligation enforced upon those who obtain 
Parliamentary powers for acquiring sites for industrial, 
municipal, or other private or public purpose (even if 
it be for the destruction of over-crowded and insanitary 
property), to * re-house* those whose homes are dis- 
turbed, or at any rate a proportionate number of 
people, in or near the same neighbourhood. 

(4) The acquisition by Municipalities or County 
Council of vacant land for the construction of 
suitable dwellings. 

It is not too much to say that the action taken so 
far in London in any of these directions has been very 
half-hearted. Confidence is lacking ; public opinion 
unconvinced. It is felt to be impossible to press 
regulations against over-crowding when other house 



room is not available, and veiy difficult to reform 
sanitary conditions when landlord and tenant are in 
league to * let well alone * (as they regard it). Thus 
it is just where things are worst that it is most 
difficult to amend them by direct attack. Schemes for 
demolition and reconstruction^ great and small, have 
proved, as we have seen, in many ways unsatisfectory. 
A nuisance is indeed removed, but at a very great 
cost, largely owing to the terms of compensation for 
compulsory purchase, and to the obligation to re-house. 
Good houses are built only to be occupied by a 
superior class ; the evicted poor crowd in elsewhere. 
Though formulated with the best intentions, the 
re-housing clauses attached to Parliamentary powers 
of purchase have proved of doubtful benefit, or 
rather in some respects certainly injurious. It rarely 
happens that such powers are needed, except for 
general public purposes, or for railway extensions 
which, if the opportunity were seized to stipulate for 
an improved local service of trains, ought rather to 
be encouraged than hampered. Moreover, it is to 
be noted that so far as new dwellings are provided, 
the legal obligation is generally, and perhaps unavoid- 
ably, met by building high blocks, an evasion rather 
than a cure of the problem at issue. 

Finally, the public acquisition of land, beyond the 
London boundary, for the purpose of supplying 
working-class houses at reasonable rents, almost 
necessitates the provision of improved means of 
communication with what becomes a kind of city 
colony. The alternative, and, as I think, better plan 
would be to improve the facilities of locomotion 
generally, or wherever likely to be most useful, without 
entering upon any public speculation in land or houses. 

In support of the policy of purchase, it is pointed 
out that with better means of communication, and as 
the population spreads, the value of the ground will 
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certainly rise ; and that to provide soleljr the means of 
communication is to throw away this advantage. But 
a far wider policy is called for. The rise in value will 
not be limited to the patch bought, nor can the aims 
of improved locomotion consider anything less than 
the wants of the whole community. This larger 
policy may be found in a change in the incidence of 
rating, a change which would be of great importance 
in connection with any large extension of the means of 
locomotion, carried out, as that would have to be, 
pardy at the risk of the community, and 1 would ask 
the patience of my readers while I develop this 
proposal. 

For the moment, in attempting to estimate the 
possibilities of spreading the present population 
sufficiendy to lighten the difficulties of the sanitary 
authorities, as well as to provide satisfactorily for future 
increase, I propose to ignore local divisions and treat 
London and the immediately surrounding districts 
as a unit. 

We have not to create, or even arouse, the forces 
which tend to expansion ; we only have to give them 
play, and then to make use of them ; guiding them 
towards the desired end, and averting, so far as may 
be, concurrent evils. To attain the expansion required 
it is necessary that houses should be built as well as 
the means or communication provided ; and that the 
charges should not be prohibitive* The limiting con- 
ditions are, therefore, time and cost of travel, and rent- 
It is said that the poorer classes must live near their 
work ; that under no conceivable system can they 
afford either the time or the money for daily journeys. 
There is a basis of truth in the statement, though 
perhaps not so much as is supposed. But however 
immovable the very poor may be, the same rule does 
not apply to men oi settled employment, whose new 



homes (even now) are being rapidly built on all sides 
of London, as fast as the means of communication are 
extended- And the outward movement of one class 
makes room for the incoming of another ; since those 
who leave, vacate houses which others gladly occupy. 
Such shiftings involve no hardship to a population 
which is continually on the move. Sometimes, the 
change may take people at once from centre to circum- 
ference, but far more often, as I have said, the move- 
ment is from belt to belt, some in each section finding 
it convenient, when seeking a new home, to take up 
their residence just one stage further on. If the 
impulse comes from above, improvement naturally 
results, a better home than the previous one becoming 
available for each man in turn, and not least for the 
man whose old home is only fit for destruction. 
Under these conditions the people will move if only 
they are given the chance to do so. 

Nor is there any difficulty from the engineering 
point of view in providing London with a thorough 
$ystem of surface and sub-surface lines of communica- 
tion, if sufficient thought be given to the plan as 
a whole, and provided no individual line is allowed 
which does not conform to the general interest. 

It is, perhaps, most probable that there will be four 
distinct systems to cover the ground : — 

(i) The Metropolitan ana District Underground 
Railways, with their surfecc connections with the 
suburbs and main railway lines in all directions. 
(Private enterprise.) 

(2) Tube railways arranged, perhaps as figures of 
eight, with their main centres where the lines would 
intersect at various levels at the Bank. (Probably 
private enterprise.) 

(3) Surface and sub-surface tramways, crossing the 
Thames, and extending in all directions, being taken, 
when necessary, beneath the surface in the central parts 
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to avoid blocks in the street traffic, (Owned and 
managed by the London County Council.) 

(4) Motor omnibuses, to facilitate which the street 
traffic would have to be carefully regulated. 

It is very much to be desired that each of these 
systems should be so far unified as to admit of a single 
maximum (if not also minimum) fare for all distances 
and compound journeys on any other system. A low 
and^sofar as practicable, a uniform fare, would probably 
be the most profitable, as well as the most convenient, 
plan, and whether the most profitable or not, a 
simple low-priced scale might well be stipulated in 
return for privileges granted. 

In some such ways the public could be accommodated, 
but it is essential that lines should be projected and 
made, sometimes slighdy in advance of the traffic, and 
that no district should be neglected. All the lines 
cannot be equally paying concerns. If in any case 
the conditions hinder private enterprise from undertak- 
ing the work ; some public authority must step in- 
The interest of the community in this matter is too 
serious to be sacrificed, and actual loss may probably 
be avoided by linking profitable with unprofitable, 
though not less necessary, branches. 

Worked on an extended scale, the cost of travel need 
not be prohibitive ; nor will the time occupied in travel 
be any difficulty. It does not solely, or even mainly, 
depend on the pace at which the vehicles travel. In 
the avoidance of delay, frequency of departure and 
certainty of connections are even more important. In 
these ways, as well as by increasing speed, the time 
measure of distance in London might easily be halved. 
Mr. H, G, Wells, in his clever Anncipatkns (a book 
to which I owe acknowledgments), demonstrates the 
eflfect that the possibilities of communication have had 
on human relationships and the history of civilization ; 
and, as to city life, suggests that about an hour is the 
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outside limit of time that any man will be content to 
spend daily in travelling to or from his work ; and that, 
consequently, the distance that may be covered in 
about that time, from centre to circumference, sets 
bounds to every city's satisfactory growth. How great 
the area that could be covered if we recognise this as 
the time limit, even in the present stage of mechanical 
science, as applied to locomotion, is abundandy clear. 
At the present time London's urgent need is the 
removal of the trammels that now restrict movement 
and development. 

Then, as to rent* It is, to me, inconceivable that 
without private enterprise any agency should be able 
to supply the houses needed. If this is so the rents 
must be feirly remunerative, but there is no reason 
for supposing that adequate rents woidd not be 
obtained. As it is, wherever good means of com- 
munication are available houses spring up, but the 
larger part of the pecuniary advantage of improved 
locomotion goes to the owners of existing houses, or 
of land not yet built upon. If, however, there were 
increased competition in the supply of houses con- 
sequent on the opening up of building sites 
over the whole circle of Greater London, this tendency 
would be very much less marked, and it could, if 
desirable, be met by some readjustment in the 
incidence of rating. 

What is possible in this last direction, with the view 
of facilitating and encouraging enterprise in building, 
I leave to the end. The changes I shall advocate m 
that respect may not be essential, but would be very 
helpful to the scheme of expansion which, with or 
without any change in the levying of rates, I put 
forward as the only practicable way of overcoming 
the difficulties of housing in London. 

There are some who would limit the collective inter- 
ference of the community to the enforcement of a certain 
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standard of life as to crowding and sanitation, leaving 
locomotion as well as building to private enterprise, 
regulated and controUed bjr municipal by-laws, or by 
restrictions imposed by Parliament when special powers 
are required. I do not myself think that the evils of 
a congested city population, aggravated and engrained 
as they are by influences from the past, could ever be 
cured on these lines, but to those who hold the 
opposite opinioHj or who think that by interference 
we may cause greater evils than we cure, I would point 
out that the proposals I make as regards means of 
locomotion, interfere with private enterprise only in 
a direction in which even now no step can be taken 
without powers granted by Parliament, and in which 
some kind of monopoly is inevitable. As a rule, 
however, the necessity for intervention is not 
questioned ; on this subject the doctrine of laissez /aire 
has few supporters. It is only debated in what way 
or ways the public authorities should interfere. 

The futility of municipal action for the direct supply 
of dweDings on the scale hitherto adopted, is patent, 
and the dangers of this course, if pursued for, arc very 
serious* By confining the corporate efforts of the 
community to the task of making the means of com- 
munication comprehensive and adequate and efficient, 
private enterprise would be encouraged to provide all 
the houses needed, and to private enterprise the local 
authorities would do well to relinquish that portion of 
the tremendous task of re-organization and reconstruc- 
tion on which the welfare of the people of Lxsndon 
depends. 

To the adverse influence of the present system of 
rating on building enterprise I would now call 
attention. 

The system of collecting rates on the total annual 
value of real estate, taking land and buildings together, 
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dates from long ago, before commerce took the lead of 
agriculture^ and urban of rural interests, in England, 
When for the advantage of the consumer, and in the 
interest of the towns and of trade, the food of the 
people was relieved of a large part of the taxation 
it had borne, it seems to have been overlookedj 
or not fully foreseen, that the houses the people lived 
in were, or would come to be, even more heavily taxed 
than their food had ever been, and that free internal 
development would be hindered by the peculiar 
incidence of this burthen- 
It is not the amount levied, but the plan of 
assessment, that does the mischief An alternative 
and far better system would have been to have based 
the assessment for any local purposes entirely on * site 
values,' that is, on the value of the land, for any 
economic purpose whatsoever for which it may rightly 
serve, whether built on or not and irrespective of the 
value of such buildings as may be put upon it. 
This plan is applicable to rural as well as urban 
property, and desirable for both, but it is perhaps as 
connected with urban conditions that the change would 
be of most importance, and it is this aspect of it alone 
with which I here deal. It is no question of town 
versus country, or rich versus poor, nor of one class 
against another. It is a question of economic policy, 
the merits of which go far beyond the facilitation of 
urban expansion ; but it concerns in an especial manner 
the improvement of the people's homes. 

Rates in London (i 901-2) may be taken as about 
6i 8^ in the £. Thus, if we ignore the allowance made 
by the rating authorities to cover repairs, according to 
the terms of the lease, they add one-third to the rental 
paid by the occupier, or, put it another way, they reduce 
by one-fourth the amount receivable by the owner. 
Of the total annual value, after allowing for repairs, 
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the owner thus receives three-fourths and the rate- 
collector one-fourth. If the value is increased or 
decreased the same proportion holds, and as the tax 
is levied on the total value of land and buildings 
together, the discouragement to improvement is 
manifest, the produce of any fresh capital invested 
being taxed twenty-five per cent. But if the same 
total sum were levied on the basis of site value 
alone, it would not have this effect, and owners 
would not be penalised, as they now are, by extra 
rating if they developed their property by putting 
valuable and useful buildings on it. 

For those who are not already familiar with the 
subject, 1 will try to make clear the line of argument 
adopted and the proposals that arc founded on it. The 
change advocated is an adjustment as to the incidence 
of taxation between various properties, in accordance 
with the proportionate value represented in each case 
by land and buildings respectively. Some property- 
holders would suiFer while others would gain. It 
is in itself undesirable that such dislocations should 
be caused by enactment. This disadvantage would 
have to be reduced to the minimum possible and then 
weighed against the general advantage secured. No 
attack on property in general is involved ; nor is any 
fresh source of revenue secured. Those who would 
seek to turn the proposal in either of these directions 
do it dis*service. 

The proposal owes something to the theories of 
Henry George, but has suffered in the public mind 
by being associated with anything so visionary, and 
still more from a similar association with Sociiilistic 
attacks on private property in general. But with 
these it has nothing in common* It is not even 
a new tax, but only a rearrangment of an old one. It 
is not likely that the total amount to be raised will be 
any less, but my proposal is not made in order to 
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facilitate any increase in the burthens on real estate. 
The object is that the burthens may press less 
onerously and less injuriously than is now the case. 

In London about two-thirds of the rates apply 
uniformly to the whole count)', while one-third varies 
locally. The county rates cover the widest divergence 
in proportion between site and structural values in 
different properties, and thus afford the most marked 
example* Take the case of a county rate amounting 
to I J in the £, on the total value as now assessed. 
Then, if in some parts the site value were three-fifths 
of the whole or more ; if in others it fell as low as 
one-fifth or less, with every grade between, and, if the 
assessment were changed to one based on sites only, 
the same amount would be raised by a rate of 31 in 
the ^, The readjustment might in such a case work 
out roughly in three divisions as follows : — 

Present Assess uent {hasid on Valm of Site and Buiidings iafutt togetkirj. 



B /350 
C jf 250 

/750 



7-i5ths 
5-J5tb3 

I5'i3ths 



£17. lOJ 
£12. lOS 

jf37- 10^ 



SdGGESTED Assessment (basid on Sii§ Valm only). 

(site value \ . 

taken as [ 3-i5tbs j 
represenUng) * 

B £"120 M 7-i5ths 

C £$0 „ 5-i5ths 



/250 



of total rateable 
value 



} at 35, jf 12 



t5-i5lhs 



/IS 
£^7 10* 



The various kinds of property would all fell under 
these general heads, and the total multiplied into 
millions would retain the same proportion, which, 
however, does not pretend to be more than the 
roughest suggestion of an estimate for London, 
Properties in the A division would incur more rates 
vni 13 
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in the proportion of [;]. los to ;^I2, and properties 
in the C division would practically reverse tiiis, while 
the vet larger number of properties of the B division 
would be hardly affected. 

And if the adjustment on the new basis were applied, 
as it should be, not only to county rates but to the 
whole of the rating, the same principle would hold, 
but with less divergence in results, in accordance with 
the more homogeneous character of smaller areas. 

Subject to this and some other incidental modifica- 
tions, all in the direction of minimizing the differences, 
there would be a transfer of rateable liability all over 
London from the C class to the A class, or from the 
less developed to the more completely developed parts, 
while the position of the middle section would be 
but litde altered. 

We may now consider the effect which this and the 
changed incidence of rating generally would have, first 
on rents and secondly on buUding. 

I treat the owners* and occupiers* interests as 
one. So for as the present argument goes, they are 
inseparable, and there is no need to suggest, and indeed 
it would be very undesirable, that contracts between 
them, cither past or future, should be in any way 
interfered with. As each contract ended the rent and 
terms of agreement would be settled by bargain. If 
the tenant of a highly valuable site is able to throw 
upon his landlord the onus of the extra rate that 
will fall upon it, he will certainly do so, and the 
rental will be by so much reduced. Where the land 
value is comparatively small, and the assessment is 
reduced in consequence, either owner or occupier might 
secure the benefit. In the long run the owner bears the 
burthen and takes the advantages that accompany them, 
but both might and probably would benefit by the 
increase of building, to which the policy advocated 
would conduce. 



Building is at present penalized, A property in 
section (A) is perhaps old and out of repair, but it 
the owner should rebuild and by so doing increase its 
annual value say, from j^joo to j^6oOj the occupier 
would, on the system now in use, have to pay not 
only this additional rent, but also double the amount 
of the former rates. This might be sufficient to turn 
the scale, and the owner, instead of laying out frt h 
capital, will probably patch up the old buildings and 
make them do for another ten years. There is nu 
encouragement to spend money on building when it 
alone, amongst all the sundry wants of life, is taxed so 
heavily. But if it were otherwise, the freedom to 
invest money in improved buildings would gradually 
become an obligation. No one could lag behind his 
neighbours with impunity. Property carrying a high 
site value could be kept unimproved only to a smaU 
extent, and for a comparatively short tim^, while awaiting 
its market. Most of all would building be encouraged 
where the land which was not being put to use would, as 
we have said, nevertheless be subject to tax, since site 
value, being irrespective of immediate or actual use, 
would be liable to rating, whether in ' occupation ' or 
not. And on open ground which may still be bought 
by the acre, it is beyond question that the new 
occupier would secure the advantage of a low com- 
petitive rent, and that ground values would rise very 
slowly if, with improved means of communication, land 
in ail directions became available. 



In stating the general principles of this measure, it is 
not necessary for me to go into details, as on all such 
points 1 can refer the reader to the evidence taken by 
the recent Royal Commission on Local Taxation, and 
to the luminous Minority Report from which I have 
borrowed the whole argument here put forward. 
I should say also that in its main features it appears to 
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have been set forth, before the date of the Commission's 
Report, in reports addressed to the London County 
Council by their assistant-valuer, Mr. Edgar Harper 
(now statistical officer to the Council), one of the principal 
witnesses heard by the Commission. I am, of course, only 
myself responsible for the use I make of this argument. 
The eminent men who signed this Report* did not go 
much beyond the affirmation of the principle, suggesting 
only its adoption to a very limited extent. It must be 
admitted, that without good cause, any disturbance of 
established methods of taxation, and consequently of 
values, is to be deprecated. But in this case there is 
good cause, and it may be fairly remembered that the 
property which would be subject to extra rating is that 
which has increased so enormously in value in recent 
years, benefiting in especial by the very aggregation of 
population and of trade that has caused the difficulties 
of the present urban situation. Moreover, only at the 
extremes of centre and circumference would the changes 
of incidence be strongly marked ; in far more cases 
they would not be serious. If minor alterations are 
disregarded, the assessments in the division which 
I have called (B) would, on the whole, for outweigh 
(A) and (C) put together. 

All alike would benefit, however, if prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities of development which 
would offer. It has been well said that * no one should 
own land who has not money to spend on it.' And if 
we add * or will not permit others to spend money on it,* 
this statement would be doubly true of urban holdings 
if building were freed from taxation. For with the 
new basis of assessment an immediate premium would 
be put on enterprise, and not the owners of the land 
alone but the whole community would profit. We have 

• Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Chairman) ; J. B. Balfour, Esq. (now Lord 
Kinross), Lord Justice General of Scotland ; Sir Edward Hamilton. K.C.B., 
Permanent Financial Secretary to the Treasury; Sir George H. 
MuiTay, K.C.B., Secretary to the Post Office ; and Mr. James Stoart. 
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in our ill-built, imperfect towns an undeveloped estate, 
of which we have hardly begun to realize the value. 

In the extension that may be foreseen^ it may also be 
possible to find some mitigation for the hard case of 
those whose property under this scheme would be 
more heavily rated. The central charges which this 
property now bears would tend to be lightened ; the 
new rateable territory would pay its own way, and 
make an increased contribution to the common purse. 
Nor would it seem impossible to devise a scheme 
by which future increase in site values should be 
specially taxed, A quinquennial re- valuation is usual. 
If the change of system here proposed were made, it 
would provide a point of departure ; and any excess 
shown on the original valuation might not unreason- 
ably be made liable to twice the ordinary rate, so as to 
lighten by so much the burthen on the rest. 

Nor is it to be supposed that even after public 
opinion has become convinced of its necessity, so great 
and far reaching a change would be made at one stroke. 
Some gradual process would probably be adopted. 
For instance, if accepted in principle, the alteration in 
the incidence of the rating might be spread over ten 
years. Then for the first year the rates would be 
assessed i-ioth on site value and 9-ioths on the 
present plan ; for the second year, 2-ioths and 8-ioths, 
and so on till the desired end was attained. Some 
such alleviation of the effect of the operation would be 
even more needed to facilitate the adjustment of the 
complicated joint interests of owners and occupiers, 
than to carry into effect the changes of incidence as 
between property and property. 

A delay of this kind may be accepted as reasonable 
and politic, but I strongly deprecate the adoption of 
any plan which rests upon the addition to the existing 
rates of a fresh imposition based on site values ; for 
this is to abandon the true principle of the measure. 
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The present system is full of inequalities. These, 
as well as those which the proposed re*adjiistment 
would bringj would tend to be lessened in succeeding 
years by the substitution of a well for an ill- balanced 
system, and meanwhile the immediate sacrifices called for 
would fall almost entirely on the centres best able to 
bear them. 

The suggestion is of general application, and if 
adopted at all would hardly be confined to London, but 
it is for the sake of London that I now ask considera- 
tion for it. The needs are pressing ; some dislocation 
may be faced, and some sacrifices may be asked, if by 
these means the evils of crowded urban life can be 
mitigated. 

1 have painted these evils as they are, having first 
sought to trace their origin or their causes, and to 
study the eiForts made to deal both with these causes 
and with their effects. At every turn I have been 
forced to recognise that evils driven under or driven 
out at one place, reappear at another, and are barely 
kept at bay by all our efforts. I have seen, too, how 
the causes and consequences of poverty hang together 
and interact for evil, and how at the root of all that is 
both best and worst, lies home life* To improve these 
conditions, engrained as they are in character, every eflFort 
of every agency will stiU be needed, but the task will 
become more possible if the standard of the home rises. 

It may perhaps be objected that the effect of 
providing better and more rapid communication would 
be to foster centralization, and so increase the evil we 
are trying to amend. But in many ways it would 
have the opposite result. Wherever a man may go to 
find his work, it is near home that he will seek his 
pleasure, and his wife will find her shopping, and thus 
a local centre is formed. Such centres are to be found 
now all round London, with brilliant shops, streets full 
of peopki churches^ and chapels certainly^ perhaps 
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a Town Hall, and probably a theatre. The growth of 
such local life in London during the past decade is 
veiy noticeable, and would undoubtedly play an 
increasing part in the greater and happier London 
I desire to see* 

Another very reasonable fear is that all there is ot 
natural beauty in the neighbourhood of London, will 
be swamped by the advancing streets, and that 
whereas we now have open spaces, of a kind, because 
held in this condition specidatively for a rise in value, 
we shall then have none ; since the owners, it may be 
thought, will be almost obliged to make their market. 
The process will really be gradual* It is not possible 
that all the vacant land around London can find its 
ultimate use at once, but as large quantities will come 
into the market, real and not speculative values will 
prevail, and the rates to be paid will not be very high. 
Nevertheless there are dangers in the rapid extension 
of streets and houses, only to be met by the setting 
apart in advance of sufficient ground for parks ana 
open spaces, carefuUy, and if possible nobly planned, 
for the needs of the coming people. This will be 
a necessary expense, but the land will be available at 
a moderate price, and part at least of the cost will be 
found again in the rateable value of the remainder. 

Thus I note these objections only to rule them out, 
but in conclusion I would emphasize once more the 
point to which they lead : the crying necessity for 
forethought and plan in the arrangement or our 
metropolis, with its great past and, I hope, still greater 
future. 



PART IV 
CONCLUSION 

5 1 

THINGS AS THEY ARE AND AS THEY MOVE 

C3eventeen years and an equal number of volumes 
have been occupied with this inquiry. In as many 
pages I must now try to sum up the results : seventeen 
words would doubtless suffice did I know how to 
choose them aright. But the subjects covered ofFer 
a wide range ; being no less than life and industry 
ts they exist in London at the end of the nineteenth 
century under the influences of education, religion, and 
administration. 

We see life cursed by drink, brutality and vice, and 
loaded down with ignorance and poverty, while industry 
is choked by its own blind struggles, and education is 
still painfully mounting, and too often slipping back 
from, the first rungs of its ladder. We see religion 
paralyzed by its own inconsistencies, and administration 
wrapped in the swaddling clothes of indecision and 
mutual distrust. Such is the dark side of the picture, 
which, perhaps, looks the more black to our eyes owing 
to the heightened demands of a rising standard of life, 
and the expectancy of better things ; as it is said that 
the greatest darkness precedes the dawn. 
<C Improvement certainly there has been at every point. 
As to drink, although teetotalism no longer arouses the 
enthusiasm of early days, yet those who abjure alcohol 



exercise a great and increasing influence ; whether 
it be in the army, or in the police, or in civil employ- 
ment of every kind, responsibility largely devolves 
upon them, while with those who take alcohol, 
though there may be more drinking, there is, 
undoubtedly, less drunken rowdiness. So, too, in 
spite of outbursts of * Hooliganism/ there is much less 
street violence ; and such scenes of open depravity as 
occurred in years gone by do not happen now. There 
is greater intelligence, even though it be largely 
devoted to betting, and wider interests prevail, even if 
they be too much absorbed in pleasure seeking. Side 
by side with these improvements the whole level of 
poverty has been pressed upwards by increasing 
demands on life — demands which were unthought of 
forty, thirty, or even twenty years ago. But the gulf 
is still wide which separates the poor from such a degree 
of confident comfort as civilization calls for, and as 
we should wish all men to enjoy* 

"While the whole of life might well be lifted on 
to a higher plane, we cannot dare to wish that the 
struggle should be avoided. And light breaks through 
the darkness. Destitution degrades, but poverty is 
certainly no bar to happiness. If we permit our minds 
to dwell upon the masses in London who exist under 
its disabilities, we may think also of thousands of poor 
but wholesome homes ; of husbands and wives happy 
in working for each other and rejoicing in their 
children — of whom it may in this^ world be said, *of 
such are the kingdom of home/ 

Thus in regarding the conditions of life at their worst, 
and in seeking to improve them, there are two distinct 
tasks : to raise the general level of existence, but 
especially the bottom level, is one ; to increase the 
proportion of those who know how to use aright the 
means they have is another and even a greater. But 
each effort should aid the other. 
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Among ameliorative agencies, very high hopes were 
placed upon the benefits of compulsory school teaching, 
and in spite of palpable failure to secure the results 
anticipated, these ideas still run riot in our imaginations. 
A whole generation has been through the schools, but 
in scholarship there is not much to show for it. 
Almost all can, indeed, read, though with some effort ; 
and write, after a fashion ; but those who can do either 
the one or the other with the facility that comes of 
constant practice are comparatively few. Nevertheless, 
popular education has been fkr from wasted even in the 
case of those who may seem to have learnt but very 
little. Obedience to discipline and rules of proper 
behaviour have been inculcated ; habits of order and 
cleanliness have been acquired ; and from these habits 
self-respect arises. Thus the boys who have 
experienced school life, however rudimentary their 
knowledge of the most elementary subjects, and 
although they may remember nothing else that has 
been taught, may yet be better fitted to take up 
the duties of adult life. The same is true of girls, 
whose teaching moreover seems to be more direcdy 
useftil as well as more successfiil than that of boys ; 
while with regard to the parents, the fathers and 
mothers who have experienced school life, are no 
longer unfriendly to education. They do, indeed, 
nearly always take their children away from school at 
the earliest possible age, but are nevertheless far more 
anxious that they should benefit by the advantages 
offered than were their own parents. The old attitude 
of suspicion, often amounting to hostility, has almost 
passed away. 

And again, brighter light breaks through when we 
pass from the general to the particular. If we think of 
the overwhelming mass of ignorance that still persists, 
we must not forget the case of boys and girls who 
eagerly grasp every opportunity, and, even if by units, 
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justify the perfecting of the ladder of learning now 
reaching from elementary school to university- Once 
more two tasks lie before us : To lift the whole level 
by recognising the part which elementary education 
can really play, and then adapting it for that part ; and 
also to increase the number and the opportunities of 
those who are capable of profiting more fully by the 
training they receive. 

As with the total abstinence movement on the social, 
and with compulsory schooling on the educational side, 
so, too, religious work suffers under great disappoint- 
ments, though they are as yet tar from being 
acknowledged or even fully felt, many of the efforts 
made being so recent and so much buoyed up by 
enthusiastic faith. The religious bodies will, I think, 
incline more and more to intensive work, but they, 
too, need to recognise that they have a double task : 
in the raising of the human ideal, which applies to 
aU, as weH as the gathering in of the few who 
respond fully to any particular doctrines taught. 

With regard to progressive administration, still 
shaping its ideals and fretting against restraints, the 
day of reckoning and disappointment is not now, and 
though it will surely come, there is in that no reason 
for holding our hands. The failures may be many, 
and the success that can be won may take some 
unexpected shape, but at least the effort to attain it 
must be good in stimulating the consciousness and 
vigour of common life. 

And if we turn to industry, the Atlas on whose 
broad shoulders our whole world rests, though we 
have to face disappointment at the failure of trade 
union organization to fill the place expected of it, and 
though public opinion, backed up by law, still 
struggles vainly to check abuses and prevent or 
punish fraud, we arc conscious of a power and vigour 
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in the impulses of trade, which can wipe out 
mistakes. 

Closely connected with the vitality and expansion of 
industry, we trace the advancement of the individual 
which in the a^regate is represented by the vitality 
and expansion ot London. This it is that draws from 
the provinces their best blood, and amongst Londoners 
selects the most fit. Amongst such it is common for 
the children to aim at a higher position than their 
parents held; and for the young people when they 
marry to move to a new house in a better district. 
A new middle class is thus forming, which will, 
perhaps, hold the future in its grasp. Its advent 
seems to me the great social fact of to-day. Those 
who constitute this class are the especial product of 
the push of industry ; within their circle religion and 
education find the greatest response ; amongst them all 
popular movements take their rise, and from them 
draw their leaders. To them, in proportion as they 
have ideas, political power will pass. 
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FURTHER NEEDS 

I have spoken of structural expansion as the first 
need of London, with administrative expansion follow- 
ing naturally in its train. The further need, which 
indudes everything else, is the mental expansion which 
will make full use of opportunities. We want to see 
London spreading itself over the Home counties, not 
as an escape fi-om evil left behind, but as a develop- 
ment of energy which will react for good over the 



whole area as it now exists, even in its blackest and 
most squalid centres. 

One of the dangers of the growth of London, as 
we have seen it happen, is the tendency for the better- 
to-do classes to fly the furthest off, centnfugally, with 
the result that residential London tends to be arranged 
by class in rings with the most uniform poverty at the 
centre. But many other influences, besides mere flight, 
are eflPective in proportion as the mechanical means of 
communication are perfected and made convenient for 
all classes and for transit at all hours. Many may still 
move out to as great a distance as their purse permits ; 
but others will pause, hesitating to lose central 
advantages in education or amusement, in pleasure or 
in profit of one kind or other ; ready to set off accessi- 
bility to suburbs and country combined with a home 
nearer the heart of things, against the reverse of these- 
The decision depends not so much on class or on 
amount of income (over a certain minimum), as on 
the constitution of the family. The father of you tig 
children finds it best to establish their home as far 
from the crowded parts of London as he can afford to 
travel to and fi"om his work. They obtain purer air, 
more room and desirable surroundings ; and from 
morning to evening their mother is occupied with their 
care. But later, when employment is sought by the 
younger generation, or better opportunities of edu- 
cation for them or of pleasure for all, the balance may 
turn in favour of more central quarters. 

As the power of movement spreads, this habit of 
weighing alternative attractions will, 1 feel assured, 
become more and more common, and more and more 
cflTective. Then will be set up a competition in 
advantages ; each district, in order to hold the 
favour of a desirable class of resident, making the 
most of those it can oflFer, Parks and trees and 
hiUy ground, where these exist, will compete with 
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polytechnics, public libraries, concert haUs, and bright 
streets elsewhere. Some positive attraction must be 
offered. The mere advantage of nearness to work will 
no longer suffice, oor the mere escape from the pit. 

Mental expansion is needed both to ensure the 
supply of, and to stimulate the demand for advantages, 
and should go forward simultaneously with structural 
expansion, as it would also with economic progress. 
Towards this ideal of moral advancement and 
intellectual growth every social agency can contribute 
something, and while going about its own work 
in its own way, may recognise that many alternative 
or additional methods of action can be employed and 
made to conduce to the same end; and unless the 
outlook be rather narrow, may even welcome, as 
fellow workers, all who further the general aim. 

What is needed is more vigorous life in every 
direction : social, educational, industrial, political and 
religious. 

tf they be evidences of vigour, pleasure seeking and 
extravagance need not be condemned^ nor even some 
excess be dreaded. We may confidently trust in the 
balance of forces ; a running stream is always whole- 
some ; a stagnant pool, the danger. 

Starting with the stimulus oi freer movement and 
better homes, the people will become more alive and 
more responsive to agencies of all kinds that offer 
service, and seek co-operation and support ; and even 
if at first this applies mainly to chosen sections 
of the mass of the population, yet gradually the 
increased activity and interest in life wiU be felt bene- 
ficially in the classes below those primarily affected* 
Finally, pressing on in this direction, we may find it 
increasingly possible to enforce among the lowest 
that higher standard of existence which is in some 
sense our greatest need. 

In an early volume (* Poverty/ Vol. I.) I pointed 
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out how great a burthen to the community the 
poverty of the poor constitutes. The lives of the 
lowest class are tn every way wasteful. Though badly 
fed and clothed and housed, a considerable section is 
not self supporting ; what they earn is badly spent, 
and in spite of earning very little, they are com- 
paratively unprofitable servants. In place of contri- 
buting to wealth they are a drain upon it. 

1 further pointed out that those most injured by 
the depressed poverty of others, were those who are 
themselves only a litde removed from the same 
condition ; whose own lite is dragged down by their 
unfortunate, or weak, or worthless neighbours — ^by 
the burthen they constitute on the rates, by their 
competition in the labour market, by their ill- 
regulated conduct in their homes and in the street, 
and by the irresistible appeal of extreme distress that 
makes itself felt nowhere more strongly than on the 
charity of those who are themselves poon Humanly 
speaking, the existence of this class, consisting so 
largely of the inefficient and the worthless, may be 
inevitable, but economically their services are not 
wanted at all. The work of the world could be 
performed better and more cheaply without them ; 
what they do could be easily done by the classes above 
in their now partly occupied time, and the money so 
earned be better spent. 

This argument I venture to recall now. In pur- 
suance of it I then askedj and now ask again, whether 
it may not be possible by some means, forcibly to raise 
the lowest levels of human life, without checking 
expansion and development above ? The proposal 
made when I first touched on this subject was that 
while bringing persistent and pervading pressure to 
bear in order to make a continuance of the present 
conditions impossible, a way out might be opened by 
the establishment of industrial communities which, 
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Ijring midway between pauperism and independence, 
should realize the intention expressed by the word 

* workhouse,* I suggested that an experiment might 
be tried. The Salvation Army had a somewhat similar 
idea, and as regards single men have carried out 
their scheme on volunteer lines at Hadlelghj with 
farming and brick-making as industries ; and at the 

* Elevators * with the sorting of paper and other waste 
material, by way of occupation, together with some 
work of a higher class, for which the needs of their 
whole community provide a market. The measure 
of their success and its limitations have been dwelt 
upon in a previous volume. However much the 
opportunities might be extended, the limitations would 
remain. It is rather as a weapon to be used in 
dealing with indigence or vagrancy, than as providing 
a cure, that the scheme must be regarded, but even 
so it would be worth extending, so that every man 
might have his chance, or even his chances, and all the 
world know without doubt that if he has not taken 
them, he might have done so. 

Probably the outcome would be very similar if the 
family instead of the individual were taken as the unit, or 
women instead of men ; but again the experiments would 
be worth trying, even if, as before, we were only able to 
secure a new weapon for use in the war which private 
charity and the Poor Law wage with indigence. In 
such work public and private effort might be combined* 

In order to raise permanendy the lowest levels of 
human life many efforts must converge. Success could 
only be very gradual, and never perhaps complete, 
but the principle of action is unchangingly the same : to 
interfere by administrative action and penalties at each 
point at which life falls below a minimum accepted 
standard, while offering every opportunity for improve- 
ment. Not only must the pressure exerted be pervading 
and persistent, but the possibilities offered must be no 
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less ubiquitous and many-sided, in adaptation to the ends 
in view- Is it vain to seek for united action on such 
a subject as this ? Is it beyond human hope that the 
thousand independent agencies that can be counted 
should recognise that they each hold a definite place 
in one great social movement ? Recognised or not, 
the movement is there, but it loses strength from 
lack of common consciousness. 

In another early volume (* Poverty/ Vol. IV,), when 
considering the evils that are commonly entitled * the 
sweating system,' and once more in a later volume 
(* Industry/ VoL V.), I referred to the necessity, as 
it seemed to me, of making the owners of houses used 
for industrial purposes legally liable if improper con- 
ditions prevailed, and I upheld the same view when 
giving evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Labour* I pointed out that in regard to sanitary or 
structural requirements, the actual owner, or his 
representative to whom the rent is payable, was 
ultimately responsible, and that he might reasonably 
be made accountable also for the uses to which, in order 
to produce the rent paid, his property was put by his 
tenant ; and further, that if made liable for any fines 
incurred he would still, in any matter in which the 
tenant was the offender, have his remedy against him, 
since, if in such a case the fine could not be collected, 
the right of summary eviction might be given. I now 
revert to this suggestion because I believe that in no 
other way can the evasion of the Factory Acts in small 
workshops be checked. The landlord can protect him- 
self. One result financially would probably be higher 
rentals for tenants who could not be trusted to keep 
within the law. No doubt some additional thought 
would be given to the selection of tenants, and an eye 
would be kept on their actions ; but the performance 
of such duties would be no more than a fair return for 
the legal advantages which real estate enjoys, 
VIII 14 
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In all plans for improvement in the conditions of 
life the inmiense powers that can be wielded bjr the 
landlord for good need to be recognised^ strengthened 
and brought actively to the front 
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THE ROAD AND ITS DIFFICULTIES 

Improvement must be sought, first of all, in 
the deepening of the sentiment of Individual Respon- 
sibility. This sentiment rests no doubt upon right 
feeling, but is subject to stimulation by the opinion of 
others, and may finally be enforced by law. Of these 
three, public opinion seems to me to be the most lax. 
The expectation of evil, the attributing of bad motives, 
and the ready acceptance of a low standard constitute 
the first difficulty we have to meet. Cynicism is 
accounted so clever that men pretend to be worse than 
they are rather than be thought fools. Clear views of 
right and wrong in matters of daily action, however 
firmly they may be rooted in the hearts of men, seldom 
find utterance ; and when this polite rule is broken 
some surprise is always felt. It is no question of 
charitable construction of the acts of our neighbours, 
on the ground that, not knowing all, we hesitate to 
judge ; an attitude for which, though it may be weak, 
something might be said ; but it is that we deliberately 
refuse to know, in order that we may not need to 
judge. And this is not the worst, for without 
knowing or judging, or seeming to care at all, 
many, if not most men, in order to be safely sensible, 
indiscriminately assume rascality everywhere. This 
moral laxity applies to all classes, with some divergence 
as to the subjects on which the point of honour stands 
out and cannot be ignored ; and by none is it exhibited 




more widely than by the great masses of respectable 

working men. 

It would seem inevitable that the sense of duty must 
be weakened by the loss of the habit of judging and of 
the experience of being judged, as well as by laxity, but 
nevertheless I venture to assert that it is maintained at 
a far higher level than is generally thought or claimed. 
Thus legal enactment, if carefully aimed and measured, 
becomes doubly and trebly valuable, serving first to 
check the evil-doer, and secondly to awaken the 
individual conscience, while it also, by impressing 
an undeniable seal of condemnation, crystallizes the 
looseness of public opinion as to any particular offence. 
Legislation can never go far beyond the sanction of 
existing public opinion, but may yet lead the way, and 
in many cases has done so. 

The owner of a house, if he be given, and if he 
accept, his proper place, will be but the medium by 
which punishment will fall on the evil-doer and order 
be enforced ; and by the performance of this service he 
will acquire a new and noble title to his property. By 
this means, and by this means alone, can houses of ill- 
fame be suppressed or controlled, and the difficulties 
of enforcing the Factory and Workshop Acts in minor 
establishments be overcome. It is not the ultimate owner 
and immediate landlord alone whose sense of responsi- 
bility may be strengthened, and upon whom new duties 
and new liabilities may jusdy be thrown : against 
others, too, besides the holders of licences, penalties for 
breach of social regulation or moral order may wisely be 
enforced. In proportion to the degree of effective liability 
maintained in this respect do we see a rising standard of 
public judgment and expectation ; and it would be the 
same throughout if responsibility could be enforced. 
The attempts made by special legal enactment to stamp 
their true character on unscrupulous money lending, 
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promotion, though very difficult of execution, have 
undoubtedly had a considerable effect on public 
opinion. In addition, the giving or receiving of 
bribes in connection with the work of pubhc officials 
deserves some special stigma of disgrace, and a public 
recognition of this would probably be welcomed by all 
well-meaning officials. 

It is in such ways that the sense of individual 
responsibility may be strengthened and used. 

Private corporations and associations for the advance- 
ment or protection of acquired interests are more 
frankly selfish than individuals. They provide a 
conservative element of the utmost value in the social 
structure, and may be expected to act up to the letter ot 
the law. But even more than individuals, they need 
to be humanized by the influence of public opinion, or 
their giant strength may be abused. They constitute 
our second difficulty* 

We then pass to political, philanthropic, and 
religious associations, which in their efforts to 
enlighten and advance mankind are the most 
xealous of all agencies. To them even more than to 
the direct working of public spirit in administration do 
we look for the methods of improvement ; but their 
zeal itself brings its difficulty. Each is too apt to 
cry *I am the way,' and to be unable to admit any 
other possible salvation. It is not jealousy, for 
jealousy, like imitation, is a manifest form of 
approval, but positive hostility, due, it may be, to 
the feeling that one proposal traverses another ; but 
far more to actual condemnation of the efforts made by 
others, however well-intentioned they may be. And 
from this feeling of antagonism it is that each effort is 
apt to draw its greatest strength. To find a fulcrum 
which shall neither be nor involve hate is the third and 
greatest difficulty of all* 
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As to administration, this is at present in a highly 
experimental stage, particularly in London^ and needs 
encouragement fully as much as criticism. It has to 
form its own experience, and to stand or fallj or change 
its ways, according to the results- Vast powers have 
been most deliberately conceded to local authorities, 
and these powers are increased every year. To 
suppose that they will not be used is to assume the 
ridiculous position of a father who, after giving 
a young man a latchkey and money to spend, expects 
him to be at home every evening by ten o'clock. 
It is not one experiment, but hundreds or thousands 
that are being made, by local bodies, large and small, 
all over the country, with varying aims and under 
varying auspices, The Local Government Board may 
cluck from its coop, but the young birds will run far, 
and, if they are ducklings, will take to the water, 
London differs only because of its size. It is the 
* ugly duckling ' of this story. 

In 1888 the Conservative Government, by establish- 
ing the London County Council, took a great step in 
the development of the sense of local responsibility, 
relying for its success on the good sense of the people ; 
and on this same foundation our hopes for the future 
rest. It is probable that the sphere of collective 
municipal action will gradually be defined, though it 
may be too soon yet to lay down rules. As trenching 
on the sphere of industry, one theory would confine it 
to necessary monopolies, another would extend it to all 
monopolies, while a third would create monopolies on 
purpose. Probably only experience can decide as to 
what shapes collective action, whether monopolistic or 
not, may wisely take. Democratic local government 
is at present in the making, but it is one of the points 
(for of these there are still several) in which I believe 
our country to be in advance of all others, and if 
wc can keep the lead in this particular, wc shall not 
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fail to hold our great place in the economy of the 
world. 

Finally, facts are still needed. But the spirit of 
patient inquiry is abroad ; my attempt is only one 
of its children. Every year that passes produces valu- 
able work in this direction, both official and voluntary. 
The various * Settlements * are all centres of research, 
and the work often carries a small endowment. More- 
over, the London County Council has in nothing 
shown a higher sense of its position or a more truly 
progressive spirit, than in the careful coUection and 
liberal publication of statistical and social information. 

These considerations have reconciled me to the 
incompleteness of my own work. At the best speed 
possible to me, it would have taken three more years, 
and I suppose three more volumes, to have dealt 
adequately with the new subjects touched upon in the 
preceding pages ; an extension which the limits of my 
readers' patience (to say nothing of my own) absolutely 
forbade. 

At this point, therefore, my work ends. I have not 
attempted to make any direct inquiry into the habits of 
the people in their various classes, nor made any 
detailed study of administration as conducted by the 
various local authorities. But these subjects have 
naturally been continually before me, and a good deal 
of information has been gathered concerning them. 
Placed between saying nothing and saying what 1 could, 
I have chosen the latter alternative, and can only beg 
the indulgence of the reader for the presumption with 
which I have put forward my views on subjects so 
debatable and difficult- 
Further than this it will be remarked that some 
subjects of extreme importance in connection with the 
life of London are hardly mentioned at all. The 
great Friendly Societies have been barely alluded to, 
and the system of popular life insurance has been 
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neglected. Of Co-operative distribution, whether on 
its wholesale or retail side, little has been said, whilst 
the great question of Co-operative Production has been 
but incidentally spoken orl More noteworthy still is 
the omission of any reference to the influence on 
London life of Art and Literature, and especially to 
that branch of Literature which is termed par excellence 
^*The Press." With regard to all these subjects I can 
only plead that in the absence of the body of special 
information needed, I could have offered but a few 
general and perhaps obvious remarks. There will 
doubtless be other subjects or points of view, the 
neglect of which may strike the reader, though perhaps 
none of quite equal importance, or so likely to be 
involved in future developments, as those I have 
mentioned. But besides any of which we may now 
be conscious, there will be others which coming years 
will unfold, when if this book should be consulted 
as a record of the past it will surely be with amaze- 
ment at the failure to remark, or give their true 
significance to, the tendencies that will then appear to 
have been so evident ; the stirrings of mighty move- 
ments, or the shooting of new life. How, it will 
inevitably be asked, is it possible that any one could 
have been so blind ? 

The last word I would add is this : the object 
of the sixteen volumes has been to describe 
London as it appeared in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Beyond this I have sought, 
however, imperfectly, to show what is being done to 
ameliorate its conditions, and have suggested some 
directions in which advance might be made ; but this 
last was no part of the original design, which was, 
solely, to observe and chronicle the actual, leaving 
remedies to others. To this attitude I would now 
revert* For the treatment of disease, it is first 
necessary to establish the facts as to its character, 
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extent and symptoms. Perhaps the qualities of mind 
which enable a man to make this inquiry are the least 
of all likely to give him that elevation of soul, 
sympathetic insight, and sublime confidence which 
must go to the making of a great regenerating teacher. 
I have made no attempt to teach ; at the most I have 
ventured on an appeal to those whose part it is. Some 
individual views and convictions have been intentionally 
allowed to show themselves here and there in comments 
made, but no body of doctrine is submitted. 
f'^ The dry bones that lie scattered over the long 
valley that we have traversed together lie before my 
reader. May some great soul, master of a subder 
and nobler alchemy than mine, disentangle the 
confused issues, reconcile the apparent contradictions 
in aim, melt and commingle the various influences for 
good into one divine uniformity of effort, and make 
these dry bones live, so that the streets of our 
Jerusalem may sing with joy. 



THE END 
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Two of the following tables giving (I) the number of 
Churches and Missions and (II) the number of Houses 
Licensed for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors have been 
compiled from lists prepared while the inquiry was pro- 
ceeding in the several districts, and extend over a period 
of four years from 1897 to 1900. No attempt has been 
made to brin^ them up to date either by omitting places 
that have been closed or adding those opened during the 
interval. The figures do not profess to be entirely com- 
prehensive, but are intended to show approximately the 
relative numbers of these agencies in the various districts 
at the time of the inquiry. 

Table III, showing the number of London Elementary 
Day Schools, is compiled from the Board of Education 
Return of the number of schools receiving Parliamentary 
grants for the year 1900-1901. Beside the 986 schools 
included in the table, there are 92 other schools for which 
no returns of accommodation or average attendance are 
given in the Government report. 

The Report of the School Accommodation and Attend* 
ance Committee of the London School Board for the 
year ending Lady Day igoi enumerates loio efficient 
elementary schools in the London area with accommoda- 
tion for 775,621 scholars; an average of 752,354 names 
on the rolls ; and an average attendance for the year of 
620,803 or 82'4 per cent, of the number on the rolls. 
The difference in the number of schools is principally 
due to the inclusion in the Government return of schools 
belonging to orphanages and similar institutions for which 
grants are made and the counting of 'special ' departments 
for * defective * and other children of an exceptional class 
as separate schools. 

On the large scale map, which accompanies this 
volume, the position and character of the Churches and 
Missions, Licensed Houses and Elementary Schools are 
indicated over an area of twenty-four square miles 
comprising the most populous parts of East and Central 
London, and to this the reader is refeired. 



L— Tablb showing Number of Churches and Missions classified 
by Denominations and grouped in districts to correspond with 
the Sketch Maps given in Vols, L to VL (Religious Influences). 
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6 


9 


9 


z8 


8 


6 


z 


108 


(Vol.IIl..Pt.ll.,ch.UI.) 






















Missions 


19 


2 


J 


2 


... 


5;? 


... 


... 


... 


55 


West Southwark, Newing-l 
ton, &c 1 


38 


6 


10 


5 


4 


8 


4 


3 


z 


79 


(Vol.lV..ch.l.aDdII.) 






















Missions 


18 


6 


6 


5 


3 


55 


... 


... 




67 


Bermondsey, Rotherhithe ... 
(Vol. IV., ch. Iii. and ir.) 


22 


5 


6 


3 


4 


9 


5 


4 


... 


58 






















Missions 


14 


... 


... 


J9 


1 


jej 


... 


... 


... 


42 


South-East London 


45 


9 


15 


II 


7 


21 


7 


6 


... 


121 


(Vol. v.. Pt. I.) 






















Missions 


20 


5 


5 


4 


1 


27 


... 


... 


... 


7J? 


Scuth-West London 


42 


7 


z8 


6 


9 


15 


8 


4 


... 


109 


(Vol. v., Pt. II.) 






















Missions 


18 


6 


5 


^ 


... 


26 


... 


••• 


... 


S3 


Outer-South London 


46 


13 


27 


6 


14 


27 


7 


5 


z 


146 


(VoLVI.,ch.l..iii.) 






















Missions 


S6 


6 


21 


6 


... 


jei 


... 


... 


... 


5:9 


Southern Suburbs, West ... 


32 


6 


13 


7 


5 


12 


3 


4 


... 


82 


(Vol. VI.. ch. It.) 






















Missions 


9 


... 


J 


2 


1 


11 


... 


••. 


... 


J9i 


Scuthem Suburbs, East ... 


41 


II 


12 


8 


4 


^7 


4 


6 


... 


103 


(Vol.VI.,ch.T.) 






















Missions 


14 


1 


2 
193 


4 


... 


13 


... 


... 


... 


34 


Total, Churches 


731 


153 


108 


96 


254 


82 


93 


47 J 


757 


Missions 


d^i 


4^ 


237 


44 


11 


394 


... 




... 


872 


Grand Total i 


062 


201 


152 


107 


648 


82 


93 


47 3 
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II.— Table showing Number of Houses Licensed for 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors, classified 
according to the nature of the Ucense and grouped 
in districts to correspond with the Sketch Maps given 
in Vols. I. to VL (Rehgioiis Influences)* 





\Vine» and 
SptfiU 

(Full 
Licence). 


Beer and 


BCCT. 

Wine, and 




Aksa: and refeteace la volume. 


Cat) Wine 


(ot) Spirit*. 
U«m:c). 


TOTAL. 


Outer- East London 


35a 


334 


92 


778 


(VoLI., ch. L) 










North-Eaat and North London ... 


472 


204 


33a 


1008 


(Va\. I. ch. ii, and iiL) 










Nor ill -West London 


562 


84 


3lS 


664 


(Vol. I.» ch. lir.) 










Whitecliapel. Bethnal Green, &c. 
iVolTL.ch. Landil.) 


492 


251 


31 


774 










Hoxton, Clerken well, Ac 


351 


137 


29 


509 


(Vol. ll.»ch. Hi.) 










West-Central London 


6Sx 


gi 


123 


896 


(VoL n., ch. ir.) 










The City » 


44B 


70 


109 


627 


{VoL in.. Ft. L) 










West London 


632 


140 


300 


107a 


(Vol. nr.,Pt. ».,ch. Land n.) 










Outer* West London 


207 


9S 


226 


531 


(Vd.UL,Pl.IL»chJii.) 










West Southwark. Newington. &c. 


3&9 


179 


47 


615 


(Vol,lV.,ch, i. and U.) 










Bomondsey^ Rotherhithe 
(V<>UIV., cli.iii.andK) 


245 


66 


28 


339 












326 


156 


94 


576 


(Vol, v.. Pi, L) 










South- West London 


181 


M5 


217 


543 


(Vol, v., PL II.) 










Outer-South London 


276 


205 


215 


696 


(VoL Vi.p ch, lAll) 










Southern Suburbs, West „. 


55 


30 


100 


185 


(Vol. VL, ch. U.) 










Southern Suburbs, East ».. 


89 


68 


119 


276 


tVol, VL. ch. ¥,) 










Grand Total 


5560 


2249 


2ZSq 


10.C.&9 



Note. — Beside fally-licejised i>iiblic houses the first column contains 
some holds and restaurants which have not a public bar, and in like 
manner, the second column contains similar establishments having a permit 
for the sale for consumption ' on the premises ' of beer and wine, or of 
only one of these beverages Beside ordinary licences for beer on draught 
anxf frocers' licences, column 3 includes the licensed premises of dealers 
in bottled beers wine or spirits : but places licensed only for the sale of 
• sweets ' or ■ medicated wines ' are omitted, as are breweries and other 
t>laces licensed for th« manufacture of any of these Leifcuraxes. 
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IL — Table showing Number of Elementary Day Schools with their 
according to their management, and grouped in districts to 
(Religious Influences). 







National and 


Parochial 


Aria 


Board Scbools. 


Church Schools. 


Schools. 


and Reference to Volume. 
























Accom- 


ATcrage 




Accom* 


AYerage 
Attend. 




Accom* 






No. 


moda* 


Attend- 


No. 


moda^ 


No. 


moda- 


Attend* 






tion. 


ance. 




Uon. 


ance. 




Uoo. 


ance. 


Outer East London 


51 


51.684 


45.245 


19 


10.079 


7,766 


z 


580 


271 


(Vd. L, ch. 1.) 




















North-East and North) 
London 


69 


84.959 


68,697 


25 


13.205 


8.593 


4 


2.465 


1.730 


(VoLI.,ch.U.andiii.) 




















North- West London ... 


33 


33.676 


26,947 


30 


15.361 


IX.724 


z 


538 


376 


(Vol. I., ch. Iv.) 




















Whitechapd andBethnal) 

Green 

(Vol II.. ch. Land 11.) 


37 


43.962 


35.788 


15 


8.590 


6,647 


2 


432 


355 




















Hoxton. Clerkenwell, &c. 


22 


24,216 


17.365 


13 


6,666 


4.242 


3 


2.Z72 


1.536 


(VoL IL. ch. IIL) 




















West Central London ... 


10 


7.756 


6,128 


x8 


13,202 


8.7x7 


_ 


— 


— 


(VoLIL,ch.lT.) 




















The City ... ... «.. 

(VoL IIL, Pt. I.) 


3 


2.217 


1.924 


7 


2,691 


897 


a 


447 


240 


West London 


14 


13.949 


11,084 


41 


26,131 


17.354 


3 


3.o65r 


1.57a 


(VoLIlL,Pt.IL,ch.LandlL) 




















Outer West London ... 


36 


45.494 


38,612 


16 


8,262 


7.226 


z 


606 


554 


(VoLIIL.Pt.n.,ch.lii.) 




















West Southwark. New-) 
ington. &c j 


25 


28,589 


22,241 


19 


12.847 


8,841 


2 


1.581 


821 


(VoLIV..ch.Landli.) 




















Bermondsey, Rotherhithe 


32 


37.037 


27.447 


ZI 


5.014 


3.696 


z 
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112 


(VoLIV..ch.iii.andiT.) 




















South-East London 


50 


55.719 


40,021 


M 


7.807 


5.738 


— 


— 


— 


(VoL v., Pt. I.) 




















South- West London ... 


34 


39.413 


33.825 


14 


6.515 


4.977 


5 


2,791 


1.854 


(VoL v., Pt. IL) 




















Outer South London ... 


47 


55.506 


44.185 


18 


10,552 


8,187 


— 


— 


— 


(VoL VL. ch. L-ili.) 




















Southern Suburbs, West 


19 


2o,68i 


16,501 


9 


4.428 


3.159 


— 


— 


^~ 


(Vol VL. ch. ir.) 




















Southern Suburbs, Ea.st... 


14 


12,167 


9.593 


13 


5.236 


3.841 


— 


— 


— 


(VoLVL.ch.v.) 




















Grand Total 


496 


557.025 


445.603 


281 


155.586 


111.605 


25 


14.902 


9.421 


Accommodation ^ .../ 
























80 7o 






72-6 7. 






632 7 



^^^■■I^^^B 


■ 


Accominodation and Average Attendance (rgoo-Tgoi), clas 


siSe^^ 


correspond with the area of the Sketch Maps in Vols, L to VI. 


RoMAK Catholic 
Schools. 


WeSLB¥AN 

Schools. 


British and 
Othsr Schools. 


Total. 


























Percent- 


No. 


Accom- 
tion. 


ATerajre ' 

Attead. i 
ance. 


Ko. 


Acconi- 
moda- 


Average 
Attend, 
aoce. 


No. 


Accom- 
lion. 


AverAK 
Attend- 
aQce. 


No. 


Accom-I 

moda. 
tlon. 


Arerare 
Atteod- 
ancc. 


al of 

Attend- 
ance to 
Accoiii- 
Enoda^ 
lion. 


3^179 


3,040 


3 


1.652 


Z,I28 


5 


2,553 


1.836 


86 


69.727 


58,286 


836 




3.071 


2,061 


2 


1,063 


674 


4 


1.544 


878 


III 


106,307 


82,993 


782 


lO 


3.742 


1.920 


I ' 


437 


301 


7 


4.H7 


2,914 


82 


58.001 


44,182 


76a 


xz 


4.S19 


3.17^ 


— 


— 


— ' 


8 


4.067 


3.055 


73 


61,870 


49.021 


79^3 




1,651 


904 


3 


1,668 


1,702 


I 


474 


330 


45 


36.847 


26,079 


70'8 




4.T43 


2,022 


— 


— 


— 


4 


1.338 


67S 


39 


26.439 


17.545 


66 3 




377 


183 


— 


— 


— 


6 


1,610 


906 


19 


6,342 


4.150 


654 


12 


5,302 


2»262 


2 


1,810 


678 


6 


3.236 


I,8i6 


78 


53.395 


34.766 


651 


II 


4t*«2 


2.653 


— 


— 


— 


3 


1,118 


621' 


67 


59.762 


49,666 


831 




«.88i 


1.796 


I 


474 


223 


5 


2,065 


1.504 


56 


48.437 


35.426 


73a 




2,867 


1.7^1 


— 


— 


— 


6 


t.942 


1.467 


54 


47.083 


34.443 


731 




2.9^ 


1.760 


— 


— 


— 


I 


1.1 1 5 


498 


71 


67,609 


48,017 


710 




«.977 


1,649 


I 


550 


3*^3 


4 


1.009 


682 


67 


53.255 


43.350 


81-4 




1.978 


1.403 


2 


1.065 


631 


4 


2,tI3 


1.263 


74 


7*. 214 


55.669 


782 




815 


410 


I 


261 


171 


I 


473 


352 


34 


26,638 


20,593 


77a 




3»5 


14B 


— 


— 


— 


I 


133 


94 


30 


17.851 


13.676 


766 


l€il 


45.3^7 


26,108 
57-6 7* 


16 


8,980 


3.B71 
^5 I 7, 


66 


29.037 


18J94 
65-I7. 


986 


810.797 


617,862 
7627. 


J 
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NOTES ON APPENDIX TABLES 



The principal religious bodies publish statistics con- 
cerning their work, but the particulars given are not 
uniform, nor, excepting in the case of the Church of 
England, and then only for the diocese of London, do the 
areas for which they are given correspond with that of the 
County of London, to which our own inquiry applies. 
We have been able, however, so to readjust and supple- 
ment these official figures as to obtain the subjoined 
statistics, covering the year 1902, and answering to the 
area of our inquiry : 

The Church of England had 633 parochial or mission 
districts, with 1543 clergy, and provided accommodation 
for 565,000 persons in its parochial churches, sub- 
divided as under : 



Parochial 
Church AccoicicoDATioif, 



Dlocete of London 
M Rochester 

,• St. Albans 




358.500 (part estimated.) 
205,600 
900 



The apparent decrease shown in the seating accommo- 
dation in the diocese of London compared with the 
figures given in the Industry series (Vol. IV., p. 202-203) 
is due to a revision of the Diocesan Directory, the seating 
accommodation of many churches being returned in the 
last edition as considerably less than in the earlier 
volumes. To the number returned 68,000 seats must be 
added for the accommodation provided in halls. 

Their official Year Book shows that the Congregationalists 
had 218 churches and missions, accommodating about 
146,500 persons. In 139 churches their membership was 
35,620, and they had 198 Sunday schools with 65,683 
scholars, and 5697 teachers. The Baptist Handbook 
returns 236 churches and missions which, omitting 33 of 
the missions, accommodate about 123,000 persons. There 
were 47,000 church members and 203 Sunday schools, 
with 71,841 scholars and 6113 teachers. The Presby- 
terians had 44 churches, accommodating 28,582 persons, 
and 24 missions. The church membership was i3>895» 
and there were 17,000 scholars in the Sunday schools. 
The returns of the various Methodist bodies are made by 
circuits, which are not adaptable to the area of our inquiry. 



ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS OF COMPLETE 
WORK (17 VOLS.) 
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ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS OF 
COMPLETE WORK 

First Series : Poverty 

VOLUME I 

PART L EAST LONDON. Chaps, i,.viii., pp, 3-178. 

INTRODUCTORY. VqI. L. R. L. chap, i., pp 327. 

Inquiry dates from 1BS6. Double method : by districts and by trades, 
beginning with East London. Prominence of special subjects connected 
with Kast London :*-The unemployed ; forci^ immi^tion ; the sweating 
s)'Stem ; poor relief, Need shown for further information, pp. j-4. 

Basis of district inquiry. Three assumptions. Functions of School 
Board visitors ; their knowledge of children and parents. Genoine char- 
acter of information, pp. 4-6* 

Obiect the statement of facts. Suggestion of remedies beyond the 

Programme. Helplessness of all concerned to combat the evils of poverty. 
o state the problems, the first step. pp. 6-7. 
3 peel me Its of note-books, pp. 7*24. 

CI as sin cation of Streets and their inhabitants. Colouring &nd 
testing of map, The note-books as mines of information. Co*operation of 
School Board authorities. Character of School Board visitors. Proportion 
of population coming under review. The portrayal of a shifting scene, 
pp. 24-27. 

CONCERN I NO THE WHOLE DISTRICT. VoL I^ Pt. I., chap. ii,. 

pp. 28-62. 

The District and its boundaries. Inner and outer ring. Within the 
line of the Regent's Canal tightly packed with houses or workshops ; value 
of smallest open space. Model blocks an improvement* but still involve 
crowding, pp. 28-32. 

Population divided by registration districts. Classiication in eight 
classes, Detinition of " poor *' and •" very poor.'* Tables of enumeration 
for East London showing class and trade. Numerical and percentage 
tables for each district St. George's-in-tbe-East shows greatest poverty. 
PP 32-37 

Description of Classes A, B, C. D, E, F, G, and H. Small numbera 
of kiufst dan : a disgrace but not a danger. Class B : Irregular work ; 
leisured class amongst the poor. Proportion of men, women, and children. 

viij 15 * 
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Trades contributing. Competition for work at dock gates. Heady employ- 
ment m this class for boys and girls, CUss C : Intermittent eamiogs ; 
victims of competition and depression in trade. Various causes of irregu- 
larity : illness, imprudence, drink. Public-house thrift ; burial cluos. 
Clasi D : Small regular earnings ; work demanding little skill or jtiteiligence. 
Wives often work. Comfort of home dependent on good wife ; prosperity on 
children's earnings. Table showing formation of Classes C and D. Clou E : 
Standard earnings. Artisans of all kinds. Wide divergence of conditioD 
within tlxis class ; in aggregate own much property* Best sphere for 
combination and co-operation : mutual help ; too proud for charily ; 
gratuities accepted. Classes D and E the actual middle classes in this 
district* Class F : best p^d artisans, foremen, &c. Cbaracteristics of 
foremeo. Composition of Classes E and F. Class G {lower middle) : 
shopkeepers, clerks, &c. Class H (upper middle) : those who keep servants. 
Dividing lines between all these classes indistinct, pp. 57-53 and 60^1. 

Divisions by Class and Trader— Labour (six sections coinciding with 
the first six classes) : artisaus (building, furniture and wood, machinery 
and metals, sundry manufacture, dress, food preparation) ; other wage 
t aruers : profit camera ; professional classes. Skilled workmen found in 
every class from A to F. Difference between wage earning and profit 
earnmg- Profit earners include home industries, small employers, large 
employers, dealers, street-sellers, small and large shop-keepers, and 
merchants. Enumeration and classification of families with female heads, 
pp. 54-62, 

Qrouplng,— Classes A, B, C and D in poverty: E, F, G and H in 
comfort. Percentage of poverty for whole district , including and excluding 
Hickoey. p. 6a. 

CONCERN I NO THE SEPARATE DISTRICTS* Vol. I . Pt. I., 
chap, iii,, pp. 63-93. 

Table of Occupations for each district, Whiieckapil strong m making 
of clothes, cigar-making and street- sel I mg. Supnty the abode of ordinary 
bbour. St. Gtarge's-iti-the-East midway betweea the two in character and 
geographically, but more entirely poverty stricken than either. Afili End, 
containing a little of everything, represents the average. In Poplar, sub- 
n^idals (such as policemen) reach t^heir maximum. Betknal Green and 
Sh&redfkh the home of artisans ; Ha^kHty standing apart with well-to-do 
suburban population- pp. 63-66» 

C haracte r of each district. Recognl sable f! avour . Each has its ck arm 
except SI. George's, which has a soualor peculiar to Itself. Excitement of 
life in Whitechapel. Ancient abode of Jews outside City walls. Market 
\n old Petticoat Lane, Bird market in Sdater Street. Brick Lane on Satur- 
day night. Common lodging-houses. Furnished rooms. Herding together 
of lowest class. Demolition of slums and scattering of their iu habitants. 
Decrease of population, iS7i-i8ai. Long river- frontage of Stepney. 
Transformation of Ratclifie Highway. Mile End clean and new looking 
Brothels. Huge district of Poplar, Jerry building Old weavers' bouses 
in Bcthnal Green. Cheerfulness of Hoxton (Shoreditch), Middle-class 
district of Hackney, pp. 66-72, 

Graphic representation of proportion of classes, p, 73. 

Statistical Tables of classes and occupations for each district. 
PP^ 74-93- 

INSTITUTIONS, &c. Vol L, Pt. I., chap, iv , pp. 94*130. 

Working' Men's Clubs* --Divided into those which can be entered and 
those which cannot. The first have nothing to hide and are linked by 





affilUtlon giving wide naCuraJ publicity. The second bftve very brd 
repatatioD, chkSy for gambling ; are short-lived but spring up comtuualty. 
Not really working men** clubs ; number of their members not large. 

PP 94-95. 

Divisions into whicli the open clubs fall: Philanthropic: Social: PoliticaL 
Phihnthropic Connected with missions and churches, are usually supported 
and always superintended, Policy as to sale of drink the practical 
distinction between philanthropic and self-supporting clubs. The bar the 
central support — the pole of tiie tent. Money only to be obtained from 
members by profit ou beer (preference for indirect taication exemplified). 
Method of starting the main difference between Sociai and Politiml clubs. 
Assistance from brewers. The ultimate difference slight. Social clubs may 
take up politics, but political clubs must be social, and social side the mere 
important. Beer» entertainments, and discussion are the things always 
demanded, pp. 95-96, 

Objictions to Clubs as drinking dens, or as antagonistic to family Vih 
baaed on insuiScient grounds. Unfair to take too high a standard. Motives 
same as actuate club goers of any class. Behaviour not very different. 
Self-sacrifice and enthusiasm not wanting. The movement a propaganda 
with faith, hopes, literature, and leaders, pp. 97798. 

Analysis 0/ Clubs. —Social clubs older than pohtical, Newspapers read. 
Political complexion of East London. Part played by lower middle class 
in the dubs. " What is a working man?" Description of the four large 
clubs; ordinary subscription; system of manageroent. Character of 
entertainments given. Contrast to dulness of homes, pp. 98*102. 

CiassificatioH of clubs and list. pp. 105-106. 

FHendly Societies*— Development of prudential thrift. Foresters: 
Loyal United Friends : Hearts of Oak : Sons of the Phcenix : Rechabites : 
Sons of Temperance. Table shovking number of memtx;rs. The work of 
the Prudent ial pp. j 06- 1 09 . 

Dividing Soiieti£s sharing out at end of each year. Falling to pieces 
when most needed. Loan and investment societies. Publican's thrift. 
Factory girls' clubs, pp. 109-112. 

Co*operatlve Stores.^The Co-operative Wholesale : Tower Hamlets 
Society: fioroogb of Hackney Society: lYoductive Societies. Table 
showing numbier of members. &c. pp. 112-115* 

Publlc-liOUSes.^PIay larger part than clubs, friendly societies, 
churches or missions. Influence not altogether evil. Horrible results of 
drink undeniable. But more to be said. Many are respectable houses, 
serving respectable people. Comfortable, quiet, orderly. Good results of 
competition in attractions. Cannot live by drink alone. Every accessory 
an improvement. Each house must become more of music hall, or 
restaurant, or club. Reverse side of this. Licensed vicluallers on their 
trial, pp. 115-115. 

Po/tfy.— Mistake to decrease jjismbers. Better encourage the respectable 
while making existence difficult for the disreputable, pp. 115-116. 

Cocoa Room s. — A t firs t ph i 1 an th rop i c, were to pay bu t d id not , Refresh- 
men ts bad. Now do much better on a business footing, p. 1 16. 

Amusement*. --TA/ti^r/s ; passion for the stage Music Hall entertain- 
ment preferred Coarse, rougn fun. Music never comes amiss. Daticing 
saloons. Shilling balls. Dancing to barrel organs in the streets* Discussicm 
in the open air delighted in. Thi PeopU's Palact. pp. 116-119. 

Religion.— Mass of the people earnest-minded but not church-goers. 
Census of atteadanoe published by " British Weekly." Mission Agencies; 
At least one hundred large and small. Toynbtt Hatl znd Oxford Houss; 
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Educational, sccUl and rdigiotis organuatioD . Salvation Army; its work ; 
its creed ; its effect on the people. Barmtrdo*s Howus, Remarkable work, 
pp. 119-127, 

Hospltaf5*^Ea$t London rich in hospitals. The London Hospital said 
to be the largest in England, pp, 127-129. 

Poor Relief* — Successful anti-out-relief admin istration. p. 129. 
Board Schools*— Bold policy of School Board jnstified. pp. I29-X3di. 

POVERTY. Vol. I., Ft, I., chap, v.. pp. 131-171, 

Standard of Ufe.— Classes B, C and D involve the problem ol poverty. 
Distinction between "want" and •* distress/' Class B not usually m 
di stress, but always in want. Classes C and D poor, but not in wan I. 
The bright side of improvidence. Possibilities of happiness, pp. 131-132. 

Analysis of Classes B« C and D, by age and sex. p, 132. 

Expenditure of thirty families from Classes B, C, D, E and F, analyzed. 
Description of families, pp. 132-146. 

Causes of Poverty* ^3^®stions of employment, of habit, or of circum- 
stance. Proportion which such causes as lack of work, low pay, idleness, 
drunkenness or thriltlessness, sickness or large families* bear to each other. 
Analysis of four thousand cases, pp. 146-149. 

The Unem ployed.— Two kinds of incapacity for work, leading to low 
pay or irregularity. Economic value of those whose poverty is due to 
questions of employment. Lack of work not Ihe disease with those who 
cannot keep it when they get it. The unemployed as a class a selection of 
the unfit. Problem of the unemployed does not apply to those who do not 
really want to work; the rest not so much unemployed as badly employed. 
Pedantic to push this argument too far. The insufEciently employed are 
truly unemployed to that extent, but very difficult to count. Inquiry by 
groups of trades requisite. Case oi men who show no outward signs of 
distress ; numbers not large comparatively, but larger than can be ^ced 
with complacency or than organisation of industry should require. Ebb 
of certain industries. Gradual impoverishmcnl of workers, pp. 149-131. 

Unoccupied Tlme^how used. Need for organization of leisure* 
Present system suits the character of the men. Vicious circle. Exaggerated 
margin of unemployed, especially in lowest class of labour. Short-sighted 
view of some employers. Deterioration of labour under casual employment. 
Dividing a Itttle work amongst a number of men mistaken policy, only 
justifiable as a temporary expedieat. pp, 152-153 

Woineit^i Work when merely employment of leisure. Special value of 
entire service, p. 153. 

Machinery makes employment more regular, p. 153. 

The Very Poor—Possible Rem ovaL— However explained, neither 
Class B nor C works more than half time. Inefficient work of Class B 
could all be done together with their own work by Classes C and D. The 
burthen of the useless class borne by the classes just above then. To the 
rich, the very poor are a sentimental interest, but to the poor they are 
a cmshing load. Possibility of removing the very poor class out of the 
daily struggle for existence. Their cost to the State, Necessity of 
separating the claims of distress from the aspirations of the true working 
dftsaes. pp. 1 54-* 55^ 

CtASS RELATIONS. Vol I. , Ft. L. chap, vi., pp. 157*171- 
M Oraphk Representatloil of classes in East London, Ct^ntrat position 

H of Classes D and E. The common lot of humanity, Classes E and F. 
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Insight Into their lives. Light throwrs by personal knowledge. Instances. 
Diflferent grades. Sense of sociaJ responsibility and social superiority, 
pp. 157-159" 

Children less chance of siirvival. Happier lives than children of the 
rich. pp. 159*160. 

Advantajres of filmpHcity no argument against desire to improve 
position of class or individual p, 160. 

Insecurity of Pesltl on.— Health and employment precariouf* 
Marriage a lottery. Trade may shrink. Difficult lor prudence to guard 
against these dangers, p. 161. 

Standard of Life from which to measure^ on which to improve. At 
present fairly secure and needs but little to form basis for glorious structure 
which will he stronghold of progress. Effect on this of the poorly paid or 
irregularly employed classes. Class C. Class D, Class B. Below D 
we have B : below B* the workhouse. Class B superfluous. Drags down 
C and D, which hang heavily on E. Necessity of arousing the interest 
and ingenuity of the classes moat vitally afiected. pp» 161-165. 

Relief of Indigence.— Mere giving no longer accepted as a remedy. 
Begging discredited, while greater tenderness is felt towards suffering. 
New methods of giving. Extension of the Poor Law. Schemes for dealing 
with the unemployed, pp. 163-164. 

Ute real problem li^ in Class B, employed, partially employed, or 
unemployed; rarely to be d^cribed as out of work, Difficulty of State 
action does not lie in the cost but in requisite compulsion being incom* 
patible with individual liberty, pp. 165-166. 

Limited Socialism in an individualist community, as with the Poor 
Law, National Edticaiion» &c. Thoroygh interference with a fraction of 
the poiiulaLioQ might reader any interference with the rest unnecessary, 
pp 166-167. 

Sketch of plan.— Gradual tentative action recommended. Results to 
be hoped for ultimately. Rising standard of life. Room still for charity. 
Position of the rich. Divorce of poverty from labour, pp. 167-171. 

POINT OF VIEW, Vol. U Pt. L, chap, vii., pp. 172-178. 

Lifting of the Curtain behind which East London lay hidden. 
Attempt here made to show things as they are. The neglected lines of 
inquiry — how things come to be so. and whither tending— are perhaps 
more interesting. Appealing controversially to opposed schools of thought. 
Golden age of the past or of the present, p. 172, 

Bearing of these alternative points of view on appreciation of present 
facts. Complicated relativities of expectation. Exj^rience and sensitive* 
ness. p. 172. 

Application to each class. General improvement conceded, p. 173. 

Class A not conscious of degradation : only ask to be let alone. Public 
policy demands suppression and dispersion, pp. 174-175. 

Class B conscious of contrast tietween their present lives and the lives 
of others or their own past lives. Others conscious of it also. Gusty 
atmosphere, by turns callous and hyper -sensitive. Crux of the social 
problem. Not paupers, but material from which paupers are made 
pp. 175-176. 

Classes C and D.— The former, improvident, irregular, hardly judged ; 
the latter only to be helped by raising the whole standard of life. p. 177. 
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Class B.— Lot aggravated by raised ideal. Hopeful sign but also a 
danger. Here, rather than in the ruffianism, starvation, or anxieties of the 
daiies below, lie the springs of Revolution, pp. 177-178. 

Two ways of looking at figures— totals and percentages— one-tenth 
very poor seems not a very large proportion —but zoo.ooo individuals is 
a terrible number. Both ideas must be kept in mind. Intensity of feeling 
required to move the world, but must be guided by statistics, p. 178. 

VOL. I., PART II. CENTRAL LONDON. Chaps, i.v., 
pp. 181.157. 

DESCRIPTIVE. Vol. I., Ft. 11.. chap. i.. pp. 181-191. 

Boundaries of Dlstrict.~Cleft by few thoroughfiEures till recently. 
Seven Dials as a centre. Separate life of the district. Walker's Court 
Old Clare Market. Few signs of great poverty. Dark side near Dmry 
Lane. Demolitions. Common lodging-houses. Rents everywhere high. 
Accommodation claimed for business purposes, pp. 181-185. 

HoteU and Clubs. Foreign waiters. Theatres. Sandwich men. 
Prostitutes, p. x86. 

Character of the People. — Influence of pleasure-seeking visitors. 
Difficulties of the Churdi. Struggle of the sects. Competition of philan- 
thropic societies. Every grade of society to be found in the district, 
pp. 187-188. 

Larger Area of central Lciidon to-day. Bounded by railway stations 
and tramcar termini, pp. 188-189. 

Changes during 150 years. Formerlv set about with great religious 
houses. Historicalrecollections preserved in the names of streets. Chajiges 
in recent times, pp. 189-191. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET. Vol I.. Ft. 11., chap. u.. pp. 192-204. 

Historical interest.— The Piazza. Coffee-houses. Notabilities. 
Originally a convent burial-place. Green fields of Long Acre. First 
market buildings wooden sheds. Inigo Jones's church, pp. 192-193. 

The Present Market built 1830. Regulated by statute. Insufficient 
cleaning— divided control of streets and market. Renting of shops and 
stands. Tolls on waggons. Employment of porters Income. Augmenta- 
tion of business. Change from retail to wholesale. Importation of fruit 
and flowers. Early morning scene. Daily work of a shop foreman, 
pp. 194-199. 

Men Employed. — Staff, shop-keepers, growers, commission salesmen, 
porters — licensed and unlicensed, pp. 199-202. 

Women Employed as porters in flower market and in the preparing of 
fruit or vegetables, p. 202. 

Costers and Flower Qfrls who come to buy. p. 203. 
Character of Employees.— Lack of thrift ; insobriety. Shutting up 
of public-houses, p. 203. 
Influence of the market extends over all London, p. 204. 

COMMON L0DQ1NQ-H0U5E5. Vol.L.Pt. II..chap.iii.,pp. 205-219. 

Registered Common Lodging- Houses to be found frequently in the 
black spoiS on the map. Police regulations not always effectual, p. 205 
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Wid« Ran^e.— The provision for comforts or luxuries apart from 
family Jife, has a wide range from doss-house to West End club. Objects 
and unwritteo laws the same in all classes. Various grades among denizens 
of common lodging-houses, p. 206. 

Numbers and OUtrt button of houses. Amount of accommodation, 
pp. 206-208. 

Description.— Different kinds of houses. Character and occupations of 
inmates. Keepers match the occupants. Connection with paupedsm^ 
pp, 209*214, 

Reforms needed- p. 214. 

Particularsof 255 cases investigated by St, Giles's Charit>» Organisation 
Committee, pp 315-219. 

Typical Inhabitants belong to lowest scale of humanity* Numbers 
rebtively small but have recently increased. The evil aggravated by ill- 
regulated charity, p. 219. 

tiOMELESS MEN. Vol I,, Ft. II .chap. iv.. pp. 220-240. 

Recurrent Character of the homeless class. Components of the class. 
Roving and irregular, idle and ill, or incompetent, p. 220, 

In London the class is closely associated wttli dwellers in common 
lodging-housesr-'SOJouming there when they have the means ; otherwise 
under archways or in the parks, pp. 220-221. 

Legislative Attempts to suppress vagrancy. Dream of the Poor Law 

Commissioners of 1854- p, 221. 

Effect of Terms of Relief in casual wards. The bath no longer a 
terror. Demand for a kind ngimt. Advantages offered by philanthropic 
refuges to the experienced vagrant, pp. 221-222. 

Manner of Men Relievedf tested by sample, as to character, 
employment, age, marriage, birthplace* pp, 222-225, 

Qeneral Conclusions to be drawn from these samples. Men who only 
need an opportunity for work usually find it Those who cannot get work, 
cannot keep it if got— only to be helped by moral support of true friendship. 
Morally lower are the capable but indolent. Others are willing but 
incapable, and last come those who can do only one thing and that thing 
not wanted, pp. 225-227. 

Casual Labotir Market. — Convenience of an unemployed margin. 
Part plajed by casual labour in London. Sadly too much of it, pp. 227-223. 

Discharged Soldiers.^ — Reserve men Increasing numbers amongst 
casual labourers, Deterioration of these men. p. 228. 

Aged Men.— Cases of men disabled or incapacitated for bbour by age 
or infirmity, p. 229. 

Beggars.— Law of supply and demand as between beggars and charitv. 
Unwholesome relation. Easy to l&y down principles, difficult to apply 
them. There should be no careless giving, pp. 229-250. 

Increasing Numbers admitted to casual wards. Story of recent years. 
Mansion House Fund. Camping out in 1887. Distribution of food. Work 
of organized charitj' and night refuges. Need for co-operation, pp. 230-234, 

Attempted Organ Ization,— Census of those sleeping m refuges on 
January i6ih, i8gi. Ej^trcmely cold weather. Work connected with snow 
and ice. Casual wards and refuges less full than usual. Tables, pp. 234-240. 
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VOL. L, PART III. OUTLVINQ LONDON NORTH OF 
THE THAMES. 

SPECIAL DISTRICTS-WEST AND NORTH. Vol. I.. Pt. Ul.. 
chap, i., pp. 243-253- 

Poor Districts in West London. Classification of population. Wtst- 
minsUr, Lisson Grove, The Loch Bridge, Kensal New Town, St, CkmenVs Road, 
Wandsworth Bridge Road. pp. 243-248. 

Other Parts^—Hachmy considered already. Islington, St. Pancras, 
Marylihom, Hampstead, WiUesdm, Sec pp. 248-253. 

WALTHAMSTOW. Vol. I., Pt. III., chap, ii., pp. 254-271. 

Waltltamstow chosen as representative of the working-class district 
of West Ham. Until recently a large country village. Twenty years ago 
no railway station within two miles. The invading army of East Enders. 
The speculative builder, pp. 254-256. 

Boundaries of Walthamstow. Divided into four wards. Characteristics 
of East London reproduced. Population coming and going but tending 
to become more stationary, pp. 256-257. 

Occupations. — Almost purely residential district Traffic by workmen's 
trains, pp. 258-259. 

Divisions of the parish.— Hoe Street, Wood Street, Higham Hill, 
pp. 260-261. 

Other Particulars, — Local Government and Education. Allotments. 
Charities. Thrift. Amusements. Religious bodies, pp. 261-267. 

Typical Streets described, pp. 267-271. 

VOL. I., PART IV- SOUTH LONDON. 
THE DISTRICT QENERALLV. Vol. L. Pt. IV.. chap. i. pp 275290. 

Character of South London — vague, invertebrate, immense ; lacking 
independent life. Key provided by the bridges. Network of connecting 
ro.-:ds, centring at the Elephant and Castle. Paucity of shops. Few 
factories except near the river and canals, pp. 275-277. 

Poverty greatest at the centre, lightens as we leave the river. Move- 
ment of population outwards. Love of home. Costers and their ways, 
pp. 277-278. 

Individual Districts,— Southwarh : Historic, poverty stricken. The 
Old Mint ; the Marshalsea Prison. Curse of ancient benefactions. Laby- 
rinth of courts. Traditions of the past. pp. 279-285. 

Walworth. — Sunday market in East Street. Numerous missions. Cab- 
yards. Movement of population outwards, p. 285. 

Bermondsey. — Home of the leather trade. Ignorant waterside labourers. 
Wages freely spent, p. 286. 

Dtptjord and New Cross. — New centre of life and of poverty. Inter- 
mediate market gardens seamed with railway lines, pp. 286-287. 

Lambeth and Camberwell. — Poverty .igain near Clapham Junction, p. 287. 

Battersea.—S^cidX district. Ideal South London (fully treats in next 
chapter), p. 288. 

Qeneral Characteristics.— Activity of the Church and other religious 
bodies. Energy of Local Government. Displacement of insanitary 
buildings. Still something wanting. Lack of spontaneous social life. 
Depressing influence of a huge population in no part wealthy, and poorer 
ring by ring as the river is approached, constitutmg an impenetrable mass 
of poverty, pp. 289-290. 
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BATTBR5BA. Vol. I., Pt. IV.. chap. u.. pp. 291-299. 

Boundaries and Characteristics.— General aspect. Traversed by 
great railways. Exnplovment usually found outside of district. Sudden 
and enormous growth 01 population, pp. 291-292. 

Occu|Nitions very various. No places of amusement, pp. 292-294. 

Housing. — Shaftesbuxv Estate. High-water mark of artisan lifis. 
Home of Socialism. The other extreme, "Little HelL" Frequent 
removals. Pressure of rent. pp. 294-296. 

Poverty. — ^Drink. Irregular employment. Improvident marriages, 
p. 297. 

Method of Inquiry pursued and its date. p. 297. 

Statistics of class and occupation, pp. 298-299. 

VOL. I. CONCLUSION. 

CENTRAL LONDON, EAST LONDON, AND BATTER5BA 
COMPARED. Vol. I., pp. 301-317. 

Statistics of Central London. Industrial peculiarities. Tables of 
occupation and class, pp. 301-3x2. 

Comparison of Central with East London and Battersea as to occupa- 
tion and formation of Classes B, C and D. pp. 313-317. 

INDEX to Vol. I., pp. 321-324* 
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LONDON STREET BY STREET^ 

Chap, i.-iii,, pp, 3-235. 



INTRODUCTION- Vol II.. Pt. I . chap, i., pp, 3 17 

Change of Method passiog from special study of Hast London to 
review of whole metropolis. Stibati lotion of streee for house as unit of 
inquiry. Coaseqiieat omission of classilication by empbyment Change no 
improvement, but necessary in order to lighten the work. Industrial side 
to oe dealt with later* Information otherwise same in character, p. 3. 

SpeGimen Pages of note books used, showing various degrees of 
poverty, pp 4-15. 

Result. — Colouring of map on assumption that condition of families 
with children represents the whole population, p. 16. 

Unit of Area. ^School Board bloclE necessarily accepted, although 
bearing, unfortunately^ no exact relation to registration sub-districts or 
ecclesiastical parishes, p, i6* 

Description of Maps (published separately in a case). Blocks shaded 
according to percentage 01 poverty. Social character of streets indicated 
by diferent colours. Careful revision of the map. pp, 16-17, 

STATISTICS OF POVERTY, Vol II.. Ft, L, chap, ii., pp, 18-39 

Validity of Figures. — Methods adopted suited to the materials, hut 
may be cnttcised, EjKSctness impossible. Even general results open to 
dispute. Doubtful points at every turn. Danger of bias, p, 18, 

Two tnental attitudes continually recurring may prove misleading. 
Wc may argue that the poor are better off than Ihey seem when it is 
extravagance that keeps them po^r, or, ignoring such causes, may dwell 
solely upon the stress of times of sickness or lack of work, for which no 
adequate provision has been made. Ik throjy we have adopted the second 
of these points of view. We describe people as they appear, and do not 
attempt to distinguish causes. In ptactke this rule is modified, but still, 
many families will have been reported poor though they are so without 
economic necessity. On the other hand, many struggling lives may bo 
hidden under a decent exterior and reported as " comfortably poor." 
ProhabiUty that general conclusions are not far from the truth, rather over 
stating than under stating the volume of poverty, pp. 13-20. 

Classification.— Five classes : A, B, C and D, E and F, G and H. in 
place of eight as previously, p, 20. 

Proportions shown for all London : 307 per cent, in poverty, 693 per 
cent, in comfort. Graphic representation, p. 21, 

Description of Classes-^Same as for East London. Estimated 
division of classes G and H, p, 22, 

State of thltlga disclosed probably better than was imagined previous 
to publication of figures for East London, but worse than may have t:ieen 
anticipated in comparison with East London. Chiefly accounted for by 
unexpected amount of poverty in South London, p. 33. 
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liisiltutlons.— Psuticulam of inmates of Institutions md their classi- 
fies tioit. pp. 35^34. 

Tables in Appendix give details for eacli School Board btock. Those 
inserted in text summarize these in larger areas, and groups of areas, with 
approximately equal populations. General djirision^East, North, West, 
and South, pp. 24 ^ji. 

Coifiparlson between South, North, and East London, pp. 31^33. 

Tables showing proportion of classes in blocks with about 90*000 
inhabitants ; in blocks of 30^000 inhabitants when poverty is over 40 per 
cent. ; and in School Board blocks with over 55 per cent, poor. pp. 34-39 

CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OP STREETS. 

Vol II., Pt, I., chap, ill, pp. 40-235. 

The M&p contains seven shades of colour, corresponding with classifica- 
tion of inhabitants. Bl^h, lowest class. D«r^ Um^ very poor. Light 
bht, standard poverty. Purple, mixed with poverty. Pink, working-class 
comfort, Ria, well-to-do. Yellow, wealthy. Combinations of colour 
used sometimes, but graphic representation of endless variety necessarily 
imperfect. Need to aink minor differences and accept types. Summary 
of streets so classified with population enumerated. Every street more or 
less mixed in character, pp. 40^3. 

Clescriptlcin of Streets*— Intimate acquaintance with any district 
tells the story for the rest of Lxmdon, and probably for other ^eat cities 
[account of a New York slum in note]. Large part of London visited 
systematically by the clergy, with whose assistance a number of streets of 
each colour have been described as samples, pp. 44-45. 

Black SfrfiH,—*GToup in Central London out of Drury Lane, now in 
process of demolition. General account. Details of Sheltoo Street^ 
Parker Street. Macklin Street, &c., given house by house from missionary's 
experience. General uniformity of b!ack streets. Less poverty and some- 
times more house-pride than in the dark blue streets, pp. 46-82. 

Dark blut idged with Md^ A.— General account. Details house by housa 
for five streets or courts, pp 83-93. 

Dark ft^K^.—General descnption and details of inhabitants in nineteen 
streets or courts, pp. 94-138. 

Light Ww^.— Description and details for twenty streets, &c. pp. 139-171, 

Pwrpk. — Description and details for twenty-two streets, &c. pp. 172*213. 

Pi»i.— Descnption and details for four streets, &c. pp, 214-225. 

Suminaries of sample streets with population classified. Overtapping 
of colours, pp. 216-230. 

Causes of poverty. — Loss of father, old age, sickness, intemperance, 
pp. 230-231. 

Number of rooms occupied in proportion to numbers In family. 
pp. 232-233. 

Types of houses in London described. One room very occasional ; 

two rooms, three rooms, four rooms and upwards, pp 234*335, 



VOL, II., PART M. APPENDIX. 

Ctassificstioft and Description of Population (18S7-1889) by School 
Board blocks and divisions. Summary table for all London by School 
Board divisions. Classific-ition by Registration Districts and School BoArd 
divisions. Classification of Registration Districts by percentage of poverty 

INDEX to Vo1.il 
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PART I. SPECIAL SUBJECTS. Chap, l-iv., pp. j-ipa. 

BLOCKS OP MODEL DWELLINOS. Vol. III., Pt I., chap, i., 

PP- 3-57- 
I) STATISTICS* pp, 3.J9. 
Scope flnd EabIs of I nquiryi^—Defimtioii of a block dwelling not ea&y. 
A gmciimted series from ordinary suburban dwelling bouse to huge block* 
This inquiry is limited to blocks in which staircase common to occupiers is 
also open to public. Basis of inquiry is information scheduled by School 
Board visitors in 1S87-18S9, supplemented by personal inspection, pp. 3-4. 

Development and Grouping*— Development of flat system very 
rapid in recent years. Number of blocks and tenements scheduled in 
1S87-89, and number since opened (Table 1), Increase is general in inner 
ring and greatest in West and SoutL Demand much ^eater in West than 
in East. Block dwellings here arranged in four groups, according to 
ownership or management, viz. (i) philanthropic or semi-philanthropic 
associations, (a) Large trading companies. (3) Smaller private owners. 
{4) Employers for their workpeople, pp. 4-6. 

Deacriptlon of Oroups^— Group (r) contaim nearly all the best blocks. 
[Note showing financial position of some of principal companies owning 
blocks in Group i .] Group {2) large blocks more closely packed. Group (3) 
usually small blocks, great majority being of a very unsatisfactory naturc. 
Group (4) mostly connected with breweries. Block dwellings arranged in 
School Board divisions according to these four groups, and ish owing for 
each group, number of blocks and tenements, condition as to light and air, 
and sanitadon, and estimated social classification of population {Table II.), 
Summary of these particulars for all London (Table HI.]. Classification 
of population living in biildinfrs reported \' bad" or "very bad " as to 
light and air, and sanitation (Table IV.), Ditto ** fair**" *' good/* or •* very 
good " (Table V.). Explanation of division of blocks into ** good/' ** fair," 
*'bad/'&c., according to accessibility to light and air and perfection of 
sanitary arrangements, pp. 6*16. 

Detailed Examples of each class of ooe, two. and three-roomed 
tenements, pp, 17-24. 

Improvements in const mctt on of late years— better appearance, light, 
and internal fittings, Many modern blocks possess high degree of archi- 
tectural merit. Marked improvement in construction of staircases and 
passages, which in older buildings arc frequently dark . In internal fittings, 
advance is greatest of all— plt^nty of cuptxiards. walls papered, woodwork 
grained, Venetian blinds* dressers, &c. Obiectton to common wasbhouses. 
General custom now to make each dwelling aclf-coniaiued, or to have 
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wftshbonsc on each floor shared by at most four or five tenantf . Better 
arrangements as to baths. One block has a good clubhouse, and sever^ 
have iibranes- pp. 24-27. 

Influence on health of block dwellings. Those classed ** bad " or 
" very bad " tend to shorten lives of occupants. Evasion of responsibility 
by certain landlords, pp. 17-28. 

CIasa AcGommodated.^Block dwellmgs are mostly to he found tn 
groups, and accommodate a somewhat uniform class. Good accommodation, 
if supplied on commercial lines* too dear for the poor, who can only live in 
the worst blocks. Experiment of Guinness Trustees in direction of remedy- 
ing this. Aversion of poor people to block dwelling s^rules and reguiations 
unendurable, pp. 28-29. 

(a) INPLUBNCB ON CHARACTER. Pp. ^9-^6* 
Advantages and Disadvantages of life in block dwellings. Sanitary 
arrangements supposed to be better, but may be as faulty as in smaller 
buildings. Inspection can be carried out much more easily. Greater 
economy of the block system doubtful, and cheapness of erecting many 
storeyed buildings is exaggerated. Zeal for accommodating large numbers 
of families in a small area is a mistake. We should try to scatter rather 
than concentrate our population, pp. 29-31. 

Unsuitable for Rougher Class.— Enormously increased evil which 
grows up in a huge undisciplined and untraiaed community* Neither 
regulation, superintendence, nor public opinion are sufficient to stem the 
violence, dirt, and noise ; the tidier tenants gradually depart, and the place 
becomes a pandemonium— sinks and driins stopped, yards, cisterns, wash- 
houses and stairways used for improper purposes, gambling and drunken- 
ness prevalent. These evils disappear with civilization, and are entirely 
absent in large groups of blocks occupied by quiet respectable working 
class families, pp, 32-3 3. 

Advantages of Small Houses^ ^Rowdy families can be better 

influenced and trained in small houses than in large blocks, A certain 
amount of quiet and even isolation seems to make family life and 
neighbourly Itindness more possible. People become brutal in large 
numbers* who are gentle when they are in smaller groups and know one 
another, pp. 33-35. 

^•Sentimentar* Objections ta Blocks, pp 35-3<S. 

(3) SKETCIf OP LlPe IN BOILDINOS. pp. 17*4^- 

Life depends more on class of inhabitants than on structural arrange- 
ments. Each building forms for itself a certain character, sharply defined 
by public opinion. Description of *'T" Buildings. Disputes as to 
common rights and duties, such as turn to clean stairs and balconies, or to 
have use of washhouse. Character of a building largely Influenced by 
caretaker. An average day in buildings : Getting up and breakfast — 
morning gossip — ^the dinner-hour — afternoon torpor — cricket in the court 
yard — a row in the street below — the favourite meal, **tea** — evening 
recreation— the drunken wife's midnight return. Advantages of life in 
buildings far outweigh drawbacks^ — cheapness, cleanliness, healthy sanitary 
arrangements, neighbourly intercourse, impossibility of being overlooked 
or flagrantly neglected in illness or old age. pp. 37-42. 

Sample Blocks, arranged according to character of inhabitants, and 
to colour on map of *' London Poverty" — dark blue, light blue, purple, 
pink. pp. 42-57, 
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INFLUX OP POPULATION-EAST LONDON. Vol. III., Ft. I., 
chap, ii., pp. 58-119. 

Introductory— Sources of information.— Absence of local life in 
Bast London. Drain from country one of greatest unsolved social 
problems. Important questions to be answered and dearth of material. 
Sources of information— Census. Statistical Journal, School Board 
Schedules. Parliamentary reports on Jewish and foreign immigration, 
reports of Whitechapel and Jewish Boards of Guardians. Greater part of 
figures specially obtained, pp. 58-60. 

Magnitude and Character of Influx.— l^igratory habits of the 
people. Twice as many provincial people live in London as London 
people in the country. Registration London gains by immigration over 
ten thousand per year. East London now gains little, the overflow being 
to places just outside Metropolitan boundary, like West Ham. Least 
immigration to districts which have most poverty and crowding. Strong 
belief that Londoners tend to die out after the second or third generation. 
London is nourished by the liberal consumption of bone and sinew from 
the country, pp. 60-65. 

Localization of the Influiu- The most purelv London district is 
a part of Bethnal Green. Map showing localization in East London. 
p. 66. 

Sources of Influx.— Greatest from Home Counties. Least from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Ravenstein's law of migration. Drift and 
current. Ages at which immiffration chiefly takes place lie between 
fifteen and thirty. Diagram and table showing effect of immigration on 
the normal ages of the London population. Immigration greatest from 
agricultural counties. Influx large from Western coimties. but small from 
Midland counties, which pour their migrants into adjacent manufacturing 
towns, pp. 66-72. 

Causes of Inf lux.- Lack of all-round training in London. Attractive- 
ness of town life. pp. 72-76. (5m also p. 135.) 

Overflow from East London to West Ham and intra-Metropolitan 
Surrey. Population of congested central districts of East London is 
decreasing owing to extensive demolitions. Overflow into adjoining 
localities. Influx of foreign Tews into Whitechapel, 1885-6. Point of 
saturation, beyond which crowding will not go. Disturbance of population 
caased by clearances much greater than that represented by a mere flow 
outward and back again. New model blocks which succeed often provide 
for a difierent class to that actually displaced. Model blocks do not 
directly attract an influx from country. Birthplaces and occupations of 
inhabitants of two blocks, pp. 76-81. 

Division of Immifirants into classes.- 59 per cent, of prisoners in 
metropolitan gaols, and 54^ per cent, of inmates of Whitechapel workhouse, 
were bom in London. Both considerably in excess of normalproportions 
in whole population. Length of residence in London of whitechapel 
paupers. Of 408 bom outside, fully half had lived in London twenty 
years. New applicants for relief at Stepney show few recent arrivals from 
country. Applicants for assistance to C. O. S. mostly Londoners. So also 
are recmits joining army in metropolitan district. Police, on other hand, 
have 70 per cent, of country born. Countrymen believed to preponderate 
on committees of London workmen's organizations. Casual dock labourers 
mainly Londoners : 361 out of 514 scheduled were bom in London, and of 
the 153 outsiders 97 had been here over twenty years. Many Irish at 
docks and no Jews. Countrymen are attracted to docks (like Millwall) 




where grain is ira ported. Work need* physical strength* and Influence of 
country millers secures couDtrymen employment. Stevedores mostly 
Londoners. Birthplaces of permanent staff. East and West India Docks : 
70 per cent, of Londoners. Former occtipations of permanent labourers. 
Very varied ages of ditto, mostly middJe-aged . Birtnplaces of 602 ware- 
honsemea: 57 percent, London born. Countrymen predominate in the 
building and the carrying trades, and are numerous in the furniture, 
printing, and boot traJdes. pp. 81-99. 

Foreign Intmigration,— Wbitechapel the gr^t centre of foreigners in 
London — principally Polish Jews. ForeigTiers in locality of docks are 
chiefly sailors. Maps showing proportion of population of East London 
born abroad and bom outside London. East London and Hackney has 
27,500 foreign born residents^ Census figures probably too low. Germans 
and Poles are most numerous. Dutch colony of cigar^makers. Influx of 
Jews owing to Russian persecution. Estimated number of Jews: at least 
60,000 in East London, of whom half arc foreigners. Jewisn children in 
elementary schools. Emigration of Jews beiu^ earned out on a large scale 
—more than balances inflow. Extent of Jewish immigration, i3ai*i886 — 
probably averages 4000 a year. Rapidly decreased since i8S6<^now ((888) 
practically ceased, pp. loo-iog. 

Conclusion* — Je^vish London is */// rfoit'ii by the influx of foreigners, 
afterwards to be fcransfomied into industrious citizens. English London is 
kipt up in bone and sinew and energy by the country element. Muscular 
strength and energy get used up in London and are replaced by the vivifying 
stream of country labour, pp. iio-iii* 

Tables of birthplaces of foreigners and countrymen who were living 
in the difiTerent registration distncti or tub-districts of East London in 
iSSi. pp. 112-119. 

INFLUX OF POPULATION (Continued). Vol IIL, Pt. I-. chap. iii.. 

pp. 130-165. 

Introductory,— Present chapter, written in 1890, sequel to previous 
one. \*Tiiten iji 1S88. Problem cannot be satisfactorily handled for ooe 
part of London alone. Resume of previous chapter. Real and definite, 
though indirect, relation beiwcen influx and town poverty. The poverty 
is that of deteriorated town labour, which has been displaced by the cream 
of the youth of villages, pp. 130-121. 

Distribution of Immigrants*— 343 per thousand of London inhabi- 
tants were bom in other parts of United Kingdom. Countrymen settle 
mostly in outlying and more well-to-do parts of London, and arc fewest 
in the poveny-stncken inner districts. Least of all in East End. City 
resident population above average m country* horn : caretakers and shop 
assistants largely provincials. A great many countrymen settle outside 
metropolitan area proper. Annual net gain of Greater London by migra- 
tion is about 50,000. Foreign colonies in London. pp» iai-125. 

Efflux from London,— More than half those who migrate from 
London settle in adjoining districts, Not an economic migration at all- 
people go outside to live, but come in to work. Omitting for this reason 
the home counties, those who leave London mostly go to large towns, but 
a good number settle in country places » including many old persons with 
pensions or allowances w^bo naturally reside where living is cheap > Sea* 
ports have more than their share of Londoners. Interchange between 
London and Northampton. In migration from London, health and 
convenience are the most important considerations^ and not, as in immi- 
gration, questions of employment, pp. ia^-128, 
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Sources of the Influiu— Principally Huntingdon. Norfolk, Wilts, and 
other Eastern, Sonthem, and South- Western counties. StagnatioQ in rural 
districts the complement to excessive growth of towns. Rural population 
as a whole nearfy stationary for thirty years. Process of migration from 
the agricultural (ustricts illustrated : the Potton familjr and its connections 
come to town. Most of the migrants have secured a situation beforehand, 
or are practically sure of work. Causes of iofluz : loss of rural industries, 
agricultural depression, the school, the railway, and the penny post. London 
attracts ne'er-ao- wells of villages, as well as the cream. High money wage 
in London. Increased cost of living not so much considered. Londca 
and great towns the paradise of boy labour. Relatively high wages of 
boys and opportunity for women's work are also causes of^influz. Volume 
of female migration greater than that of men. Large demand for domestic 
servants. Ages of migrants— of 295 scheduled. 80 per cent, were between 
fifteen and twenty-five years old. Occupations of a thousand village 
migrants before and after migration. Labourers come usually to out-door 
occupations. Skilled artisans have first served an apprenticeship in small 
country towns. Increasingly difficult to get all-round men in London. 
Further confirmation of theorv that major part of London poverty is home- 
made. Birthplace and length of residence in London of C. O. S. appli- 
cants (statistics horn fourteen metropolitan centres) : 60 per cent, are 
London bom, and over 75 per cent, of country bom applicants had been 
here more than five years. The countrymen who fail are mostly the older 
men. Tabular statement of objects alleged by failures for their migration 
to town. Preponderance of cases of poverty through bad habits. Small 
number of manual labourers. The tramp element among migrants attracts 
attention quite out of proportion to numbers, pp. 128-145. 

Conclusion.— Free circulation of labour the life-blood of an industrial 
community. Healthy movement and the reverse. Stimulating effect of 
new surroundings. The fact that best men from other districts come to 
London partly explains overwhelming superiority of coimtrymen, but it is 
also due to the difference of sanitary level between town and country. 
This cause is gradually diminishing, pp. i45-X46. 

Statistics.— Table showing (i) Birthplaces of applicants for relief from 
London C. O. S. (2) Number and proportion of London bora persons 
residing in large towns of England and Wales. (3) Birthplaces of persons 
bom in other parts of United Kingdom and abroad, who were living in the 
various registration districts of London in 1881. Map of London showing 
proportion of inhabitants of each registration sub-district in 1881 who were 
Dora in other parts of United Kingdom, pp. 147-165. 



THE JEWISH COMMUNITY. Vol. IIL, Pt. I., chap, iv., 
pp. 166-192. 

Origin and Organization. — Origin of the Jewish settlement in 
London. Functions and constitution of the Board of Deputies and the 
Beth Din (Court of Judgment). Wide jurisdiction of latter body. The 
Chevras— an association combining the functions of a benefit club with 
those of religious observance. Description of a chevras on a Sabbath 
morning. These chevras supply religious and social needs of 12.000 to 
15,000 foreign Jews of the poorer class. The large City and East End 
Synagogues meet religious wants of middle and lower middle class East 
End Jews. Some 20,000 to 30.000 other Jews are too poor or indifferent 
to attend a place of worship, but cling tenaciously to habits and customs 
of their race. pp. 166 172. 
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Hebrew ChaHty,— Jewish Board of Guardiaos— its origin and worlc. 
It is supported by whole Jewish community, and it is the *' Charity 
Organization Society " of tnc private benevolence of Hebrew philan- 
thropists. The great bulk of its income (/i 3.000 to /J4.000 a year) is lent 
for trade or business purposes, expended in emigration, or given in the 
form of business capital. Jewish charity superior to Christian — does not 
tend to demoralize recipients. But harm is done indirectly by enabling 
them to set up as small masters, thereby fostering the sweating system. 
Paaperizing effect of Christian conversionist societies — ^very small return 
for money expended, whilst result has been to produce a mischievous 
reaction within the Jewish community, pp* 173-179* 

Numbers and Nationality.— Confirmaiion of preceding chapter aa 
to Dumber and nationality of East End Jews. p. i7g. 

Per5ecutioil and its Effects-— Position of the Jews in Russia. Effect 
of persecution in developing race instincts and powers of endurance, 
fervour for the customs and traditions of their race, and contempt for all 
outside it. Polish Jews represent the concentrated essence of Jewish 
virtue and vice, but are in no sense a fair sample of the English Jews* 
pp. 180-1S2. 

The Ifiiinisraiirs Arrival and Progress*— Sketch on board 
a Hamburg boat filled with Russian or Polish Jew immigrants. Scene at 
the landing stage. The immigrant's progress from " greener ' * to employer, 
pp 182-187, 

Jewish C]iaracterlstlcs.--Heasons for the Tews* success. laffuence 
of the Talmud. Mechanical faculties of the intellect — memory, the power 
of sustained reasoning, and capacity for elaborate calculation — have been 
persistently cultivated among all classes. Consequently the Jews in East 
London are a race of brain workers competing witii a class of mamiai 
labourers. The moral and physical regimen of the p'ous Israehte stimu- 
lates the growth of physical control and mental endurance, tending to 
prolong life and to multiply the race. Moral precepts of Judaism are 
centred in the perfection of family life. The immigrant Jew is an oppor- 
tunist, and lacks social morality. He has no feeling of class loyalty or 
trade ii)te^rit^% and totally ignores all social obligations other than obeying 
the law, keepmg his family, and giving relief to his co-religionists. Typical 
of Kicardo's economic man. pp. 167*193. 



VOL. 11 L, PART If. LONDON CHILDREN. CiiapJ-iti., 

CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS AND CHILDRBN. Vol ML. 

Pt. II., chap, h, pp. 195-203. 

Valtte of Teachers* knowtedfi:e of the circumstances of the children 
as checking and supplementing information obtained by us from School 
Board visitors, p, 195. 

Method of Classification of Board schools, p. 196. 

Ta1>ular Ciassificatfon of children in (i) Board schools, (2) Votuntary 

schools, (3) combined. Comparative classin cation oi population accordmg 
to School Board visitors' repijrts and to teachers' reports. Latter method 
shows most poverty. Reasons for this. Detailed classification of Pro* 
testant and Roman Catholic Voluntary schools according 10 fee charged 
and condition of children, pp. 197-305, 
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fiLBMBNTARY BDUCATION. Chap. U.. pp. 204-346. 

AccommodatJoii and Attendance.— London Board schools aocom- 
modate over 443,000 children, have cost 4I millions sterling, and are 
uniformly handsome and commodious buildings. Voluntary schools 
provide about one-third of elementary accommodation in London, and are 
much smaller. Average attendance, both Board andVoluntary, 78 per 
cent. pp. 204-305. 

Objects and manner of inquiry, p. 205. 

5cliooi Pees. p. 206. 

Neglected Clilldren.— 40,000 children in Board schools and xx.ooo 
in voluntary schools, habitually attend in want of food. Condition not due 
to poverty alone, but partly to vice of parents. Schools which have any 
large proportion of these neglected chilaren are odled " special difficulty " 
— twenty-two of such schools in London, with 21,000 chil(£ren. pp. 207-208. 

Description of tlie Scfiools.— Three principal grades of schools. 
In£uits* department : discipline and training excellent, but code require- 
ments press unduly on the poorest class of in6ants. Dull and backward 
children in lower standards ; marked improvement after Standards II L 
and IV. are reached. Less promising children, on passing Standard IV., 
leave at thirteen ; others move on to Standards V. and VI. Underfeeding 
and free meals. A school in a slum neighbourhood. Mental ina4>acity of 
many slum children — wretchedness of their homes and surroundings. 
Difficulty of getting hold of the children. Unadaptability of the code. 
The cookery lesson. Necessity for training girls in domestic duties. 
Position of school depends greatly on the teacher. A good teacher has 
great influence, and can do much. A coster's gratitude. The sweet-shop 
the children's public-house. Corrective influence of the school penny 
bank. Youthful capitalists. Musical drill. Bands of Hope. Schools of 
the upper grade. Lower grade schools more expensive than upper. 
pp. 209-226. 

Condition of tlie Cliildren in 5cliooIs.— The needs of children 
belonging to Class B : instruction not practically adapted to their require- 
ments. Classes C and D : immediate needs usually met. but future left to 
chance. Position of children in Classes £ and F generally satisfactory, 
but education too clerkly and not sufficiently manual Needs of children 
traceable to (i) poverty, (2) neglect, and (3) defects in code. As to Poverty, 
underfeeding is moat pressing difficulty. Better fulfilment of parental 
responsibility the true object to aim at. Neglect. — Irreeular attendance 
the chief point. Day industrial schools advocated. Defects in Code, such 
as lack of manual training and payment by results, partly remedied by 
new code, which has come into force since this chapter was written, 
pp. 227-234. 

Statistics. — ^Tabulated results of a detailed analysis of six lower grade 
schools, containing 3461 children, showing health, character and condition 
as to employment of parents or guardians, regularity or irregularity of 
attendance, children whose fees are remitted, or who have meals given, and 
condition in which the children come to school pp. 235-246. 

SECONDARY EDUCATiON. Vol. III., Pt. II., chap, iii., pp. 247.306. 
(I) BOYS. pp. 347-389. 

Number and Classes of Sclioois.— Secondary schools roughly divided 
into evening and day. Present chapter chiefly confined to day schools for 
boys between fourteen and eighteen. These schools are divided into 
endowed, proprietary and private adventure. London has 37 endowed 




schools, attended by 12,500 boys, And 10 proprietary, with iSoo lx>ys; 
iwhiliil the London Directory coatoio^ the names of 450 private sehooU, 
and there are In addition those in ihe suburbs, pp. 247-350, 

Endowed and PropHetary School**— City endowed schools mostly 
fed from a distance, but ia residential di&tncts ihey ar« mainly local in 
character. ReaJdeuce of pupils attending endowed schools in Eastern 
dUtrict. Only 920 children in Tower Hamlets attend public secondary 
schools. Causes of irregular distribution of public schools. History of 
Lady Owen's School. Growing tiselessness of old onreformed endowments 
helped in last century in the establishment of private adventure schools. 
Action of Charity Commission and Endowed Schools Commission in 
revising endowments. Sixty out of 117 endowmeoti have been revised, 
and others are under consideration. Further amendments needed to 
provide for insiruciion in practical §cience and technical subjects. Occu- 
pations of parents of children attending certain endowed schools : %6 per 
cent, working class. No working-class children in proprietary sctiools. 
Composition of governing bodies of endowed schools, pp, 350-263. 

Private Schools^— Mixed character. Some decrease through extension 
of Board and revival of endowed schools. As a rule private sdiools vastly 
inferior to public ones. Difficulties of private schoolmasters. Worthless 
diplomas. Registration of teachers, pp. 263-265. 

Cost and Feea,— Average annual cost of medium-siz^ secondary 
tchoob /9 a head. Salaries of assistants duite insuflident. Income and 
expend it urc of si x e □ d owed boy s ' schools . Fr oprie tary scho-olsdonotdiEer 
much from endowed as tc» expense, but must raise income entirely by feee or 
subscriptions, and cannot aaapt their fees to wants of particular clistricts. 
Consequently not suited to poorer localities. Need of greater elasticity in 
the adaptation of endowed schools to changing educational requirementB. 
Day technical schools, assisted largely by grants from Science and Art 
Department. Readjustment of methodt on which Science and Art grants 
arc made has become necessary, pp. 265-272. 

Conitnylty of syatem.— Connection of secondary with elementary 
schools. Probably aoout a thousand scholarships in secondary schools are 
open to elementary school children. Consideration of methods of linking 
elemeotary and secondary schools Scholarships have as yet only reached 
upper fringe of working class. Reasons for failure of scholarships to 
attract children of poorer classes. Remedial proposals— lower age of 
admission aud progressive increase in value of scholarships A more 
practical and modem curriculum required in London secondary schools. 
with due provision for technical traimng. [Nots to 1892 #ili>i0fi.^Reforma 
accomplished since above article was written.] pp. 272-2d3« 

Statistics. — Table giving particulars of endowed and proprietary 
lecondary schools. i8go. pp. 284-289. 



{a) dlRLS* pp* a^-jof. 

Best secondary education for girls Is prodded by self-siipporting 
schools, and middfe-class education by endowed schools. Lists of high 
schools and middle schools in London, pp. 290-292* 

Fees and CurTlciilum*^Fees in endowed schools sometimes too low. 
Objections of parents 10 domestic training in schools. Gymnastic exercise. 
Occupations of parents of children in a middle school. Education of girls 
directed mamly to fitting them for the social life they will probably lead ; 
therefore secondary teaching must be adapted to the class to which the 
gill belongs, pp. 292-296. 
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Scholarships.— Occapadons of fathers of girls admitted to middle 
schools with, and without, scholarships. Ditto admitted to high schools 
with scholarships. Years spent in high schools by free scholars. The 
private elementary schools for girls extremely bad. Scholarships generally 
won by middle-class children. Very few ol the girls who obtain scholar- 
ships have more than average abiliw when compared to their schoolfellows 
in secondary schools— diligent and well-mannered, but not very clever. 
Instance of a connected system of elementary and secondary education 
under private management. Occupations followed by elementary scholars, 
after leaving two middle schools. Comparatively few become elementary 
teachers, pp. 2^305. 

Recapitulation of facts adduced.— Middle schools a£ford secondary 
education to, and are adapted for, middle-class children ; thev do not help» 
and are not suited to help, the children of woriting men. Working-class 

g'rls need widespread instruction in practical domestic economy, and the 
ws of health, and an acquaintance with good literature. Means to the 
attainment of this object considered, pp. 305-306. 

INDEX to Vol. III. pp. 309-310. 




VOLUME IV 

{Firsi Series : Poverty) 

THE TRADES OF EAST LONDON CONNECTED 
WITH POVERTY. Chap, i.-x,, pp, 1^354, 

Date of Joquiry,— The accounts given refer to the year 1888— that is, 
to the perkKi immediately preceding the strikes of 1889-90, and the changes 
then brought alxjut. p. 2. 

INDUSTRtAL POSITION OF EAST LONDOM. Vol IV , 

chap i>. pp. 3-1 1. 

Statistics.— Tables showing the industHal position of East London and 
Hackney as compared to (i) rest of London, (2) whole of London, (3) whole 
of England ; stated by percenlases of t he employed population in 1 88i . East 
London strong in manufacture, transport, dealing and industrial service. 
Tables for East London &nd Hackney showing, by tndtts tries, {a) approxi- 
mate numbers supported by each class tn 1861 and lE^t ; fA) actual numben 
of persons occujvied or self-supporting in each class ; (c) sub-divisions of 
the classes. Decreases noticeable among ship-builders, shirt-makers and 
seamstresses, sugar-reQoers, silk and satin workers* Increases amongst 
trimming and artificial flower makers; printers and hook-binders; furriers, 
skinners, and leather workers; paper box. bag, and envelope makers; 
tobacco workers : tailors, cabinet-makers, and boot- makers, pp, 3-10. 

Basis of Inquiry*— (t) Census schedules for iSSi and special estimates 
made in 1887. (a) Factory inspectors* books. (3) Personal interviews. 

pp. lO-tl. 

THE DOCKS. Vol. IV., chap, ii, pp. 12-36. 

Date of I nformatf on •— Chapter written in 18S7. before the great Dock 
strike. For later account see Vol. III.» Industrial Series, pp. 392-432* 

Position of the Dock Companies. —The London Docks the scape^ 
goat of competitive industry. Contradictory views of the economist, philan* 
thropist ana iDditferentist. Monopoly of work held original!y by the London 
and St. KatherJne. the West and East India, and the Millwall Docks, 
broken by the recognition of the wharfingers by the Custom House in 1850, 
Decrease of trade following on opening of Suez Canal. Effect of Intro- 
duction of steam power to heighten competition, reduce bands needed^ 
increase irregularity of boars, aad r^Qder casual labour more casual. 
PP "-15. 

Nature of Work, Earnings and Habits.— Dockwork typical of the 
life of a great city. Ail kinds of human faculty absorbed. Table of numben 
employed in the three East London docks classed according to the regu- 
lanty of employment. Special skill and sinew required in unloading graia 
and timber at Millwall Docks. The men's '*hummies." Provincial habits 
of Millwall men. Harmless system of sub-contracting. " Royals " at the 
India Docks. Average daily earnings of irre^Iar men in 18S6, as gi to 
4J 3j<f. Bribery to secure employment following on enforced payment by 
"ganger " of minimum 6rf per hour. No foreigners among dockers. The 
life of the dock foreman, and of the permanent, preference and casual 
labourers. Obedience to the formula of the individualist creed 'VAm 
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I my brother's keeper ? '* uid its wault in the East End that respectability 
means social isolation. The "preference'* men and the more constant 
casuals are the real victims of irregular trade. Characters never ^ven 
nor required, pp. 16*28, 

Casual Labour^— Tendency of the casual by misfortune to become the 
casual by inclination. His hatred of regularity and forethought and his 
need for excitement. The agreeable tolerance of one another's vices 
characteristic of the purely leisure class whether at the top or at the 
bottom of society. The difficulty of living by reguiar work, and the ease 
of living without it, forms gravest problem of the future. The encourage- 
ment to loafers given by charity. Thoughtless gifts and absence of 
educated classes the ruin of healthy public opinion in the East End. 
pp. 28*36. 

THE TAILORING TRADE. Vol. IV.. chap, lil , pp 37*68. 

Character of tlie Trade. — On the one side an army of skilled English* 
men with regulated pay, restricted hours, and working on the traditional 
linefl of one man one garment ; on the other, the Jewish contractor with 
a highly organized staS^ of fixers, basters, fellers, machinists, button-hole 
hands and pressers, turning out coats by the score, together with a mass of 
English women, unorganized and unregulated, engaged in the lower sections 
of the trade. English journeymen without rivals in the making of hand- 
sewn garments. The competition is not between English trade-unionists 
and immigrant foreigners, but between Jewish and female labour. The 
trade, consequent on the demand for garments made wholesaJe. is an 
industrial discovery made by the organizers of Jewish and female lat)Our. 
PP 37-4«- 

Hanie-work.— Comparison of the Etiglssh bome-worker with tho 
Jewish coniractor. Certain evils of home-work, namely, inadequate 
accommodation, long and irregular hours, and an indefinite elasticity to 
seasonal employmenlj are stereotyped by the Jewish method of production 
and wrought into a system. The competition of women with English 

i'oumeymen in vest and trouser work. A man's wife and daughters are his 
lelp-mate^, but other men's rivals, pp. 42-4 j. 

Sources of I nf or mat ion.— (j) Collectors of sewing-machine com- 
panies. (2) School Board visitors. (3) Wholesale houses. {4) Labour 
contractors. (5) Work people. (6) Personal experience, pp. 45-46. 

The Jewish Coat-making Industry.— Confined to Whitechapel and 
district. Features of Jew life— e^ccessive crowding and willingness to pay 
high rents. Classification of 901 Jewish shops according to numbers 
employed, quality and price of work. Comfort m the workshop dependent 
more on the importance and wealth of the contractor than on the class of 
work he turns out. Bulky machinery aud marketable value of light in tho 
tailoring industry are physical impediments to the cellar accommodation 
and huddled misery which prevail amongst the lowest class of boot-finishers. 
Table showing rates of wages prevailing in four types of Jewish workshops. 
Day-work usual. Piece-work rare. Qualifications to be made to paper 
rales by reaaon of overtime atid slack time. The average week throughout 
the year varies from four to four and a-half days in the shops of con- 
tractors and for competent workers, to two and a-half and under for the 
majority of permanendy unskilled workers. Suh-diviaion of labour found 
in its most perfect form in the medium-sized shops. The typical sweater 
of East End coat- making is a man who works himself as hard or harder 
than any of his employes. The absence of the capitalist employer the 
curse of the East End. Tendency to the indefinite maltipHcation of small 
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masters owing to the ease with which a man becomes a master and the love 
of pivjii among Jews as distinct from any other form of maney-earning. 
Introduction of "green" labour. The workers raised as individuals, but 
the industry depressed. Whatever be the effect on Enfflishmen, the 
present condition of the East End Jewish tailors may be fairly stated as 
mentally and physically progressive, pp. 46-62. 

Women's Work*--The Jew has a standard, though a low oiie» but the 
Gentile woman has none. Foreign and provincial coropetitioa in the 
juvenile suit trade. Directly we lose sight of garments requiring neat and 
afcilful workmanship we step from the workshop into the home. Clear 
evidence of suti-contracting in the Irouser trade ; but prices paid to 
workers unaltered. The cmtence of the lowest trade Is dependent on the 
presence of a class of workers such as Jews and women, with an indefinitely 
low standard of life. Domestic workshops most numerous in the eastern 
portion of Mile End Old Town ; Stepney and Poplar the centres of the slop 
Irouser and juvenile suit trade, pp. 62-6S. 

Statistics.— ClassiicatioQ of 1372 shops by district, size and product. 
p. §7' 

BOOT-MA KINO. Vol IV.. chap. iv.. pp. 69-137. 

Statistics.— Table showing the oroportion of males and females under 
and over twenty years of age engaged in the boot trade in the East London 
and Hackney districts, as compared with the total population of the 
districts, p. 69. 

Hand- made bespoke work*— Last makers* dickers, closers and 
makers employed. Tendency even in this work to use factory-mad© 
•• uppers.*' Except for '* long work *' on riding boots the closer sews with 
a machine. Closers' earnings on *• long " and ' ' short " work. Family- work 
at home, Languishing condition of City hand-sewn trade, pp. 70-74. 

Machine-made bespoke work*— Constructed with ready-made 
uppers from the provinces, and completed by makers working on the fitted 
last. Account of upper makiag in certain London factories. Sub-division 
of labour necessitated by machinery. Women employed as fitters, 
machinists, button-holers and table-handi. Uppers then transferred to 
the maker, who works either at home or in an associated workshop. Both 
makers and closers paid by piece. Financial position of men dependent 
rather on continuity of work than on high rates^ The Increased rate per 
boot more than counterbalanced by irregnlarity. Ready-made hand-sewfl 
boots now made in the country. Middlemen chamber-masters in the 
bespoke trade pp. 74-80. 

Ready-made wholesale trade.— Organization of industry more 
complex. Cheapness an indispensibl'e element. Boot factors. Labour 
saving by changes in material used and by greater sub-division. Twenty 
different workers employed in the construction of a complete machine-sewn 
boot. The finishing of factory boots in the hands of outside men. The 
work of clickers and rough-stufl cutters usually done in the factory in 
Lx>ndon, while lasters, closers and sole-sewers are out- workers. Detailed 
examination of the earnings of men and women employed by boot manu* 
facturers. Home-work by wemen on the commoner class of uppers. Great 
irregularity and low scale of earnings in this work. Beneficial though 
indirect effect upon home-workers of the shorter hours enforced tn factories. 
Two typical balance- sheet 9 based upon the actual receipts and expenditure 
of two small mistress sub-contractors. Standard of comfort among them 
by no means low. Piece-work earnings in a factory rough-stuff department. 
Average of 271 per week made by competent lasters, Table showing the 
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actual weeks worked and money earned by fourteen men. Seine out-door 
lasters employiog subordinate laboar on the team system. Team work 
known to the trade aa the "sw^Ung*' system. Englishmen oasted by 
foreigners. Two estimates of income and expenditure of team workshops. 
Sole-sewing by "sole-sewers to the trade,*' who receive their work from 
outdoor lasters. Finishers. Work further sub-divided and simplified 
by application of team system to finishing, and the gates opened to 
inrush of foreign labour. Master finishers generally out-workers and 
sweaters, 102 hours per week not uncommon. Average we kly earnings 
of competent fiotsbers 26s during busy season, but no more than 165 per 
wei?k for the year. Great difference in earning power of slow and quick 
workers. Ratio borne l>etween earnings of sweaters and sw-eatees shown in 
table of receipts and expenditure of two representative masters. Wages and 
profits still tower on commoner work. Great competition amongst sub- 
contractors, and serious fall in prices given for finishing. Pegged and 
ri vetted boots, pp. 80-112. 

The Sew-round trade—*, e. manufacture of fancy shoes and slippers. 
Condition of worker varies greatly with the quality of the work. Busy 
season for six months only. All except best upper work given to out- 
workers, who are women. Earnings low on second-class leather goods, and 
ver>' low on felt and carpet uppers. Operative slipper sole-sewers on good 
work almost exclusively English. Hebrews employed on lower grades. 
Slipper work and fami:ly effort. Long hours during busy season. Men 
helped by wives and daughters. Complaint of unsteady habits. Descrip- 
tion of workrooms in the low grade sew-round Industry. For skilled men 
there is some alternative work at boot-finishing when slipper work is slack. 
Detailed statement of earnings of '* greeners" and their employers. In 
many cases the sew -round sub-contractor earns less than his own employees ; 
but nis own work is more regular than that of his hands, pp. 112-122. 

Felt -slipper Makers^ — Busv for seven months in the year. Bulk of 
work performed at home. Work done by associated groups as in cheap 
slipper trade, pp. 123*124. 

Trade Orgartlzatl0ll. — The 'vAmalgamated ** and the "National** 
the two chid societies They are re^onsible for the honesty of their 
members. No general agreement among closers as to wages, but all work 
done is based on a minimum '* ground*work *' price, varying with each 
class of shops. Result, that a maker who is willing to accept less than 
the Statement wage can ofien get full employment and earn good wages 
all the year round, while the man who insists on his proper rate of pay is 
only half-employed. A further classification of wages insisted on» to vary 
with nature of material used, Unsatisfactorv results. Manufacturers 
become middlemen, and commoner work forced into the hands of inferior 
employers. Work driven from London. Northampton work and Board 
of Conciliation. While some of the most reputable of the London manu* 
facturers are over- regulated by the trade unions, the large majority, 
including all the most grinding tyrants, escape all regulation whatever. 
Two special unions of those working under the team system, pp, 124-136. 

CfiangeA In the Boot trade between 1 8S9-1 89 j,— Successful 

strike in 1890* having for its object the abolition of all outdoor work in 
the lasting and finistiiog departments for boots. A Board of Conciliation 
for the London wholesale trade formed. Strike in 1890 among sew-round 
workers, resulting in advance of wages of those 00 superior shoe work, 
pp. 136-137. 
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TAILORING AND EOOT-MAKING IN CENTRAL LONDON. 

Vol IV., chap. v.. pp. 138-156. 

Com pari sort wltli East London. — Factory system is roughly repre- 
sentative of Provincial work, " sweating system *' of the East End. and 
individual work of the West End> Work and prices good in West End. 
but many poor owing to discontinuity of employment. To diminish the 
numbers of incapable and so strengthen ihe possibilities of combination^ 
the best pKJlicy for the men. pp. 138-140. 

West End Boot- making:. —Only *wo divisions, viz , closing and 
making, in West End work. Closing done either in workshop of employer 
or at home, and makitig either at home or in associated workshops to 
which oone but unionists are admitted. System of work in associated 
workshops, pp. 140-142 

West End Tailoring— Men's Work.— Few work-people spend more 
lime in their workshops than the journey man tailor. Description of tailors' 
meals and meal times. Shop drinking customs. New-comers " standing 
their ale/* "Bears," " Putting her in the pitcher." Shop trials. Some 
gambling in shops, owing to enforced idleness and piece-work. Coats 
made by two men working in partnership. Responsibility of foremen for 
character of shops. Alterations by task-work. Good workshops the 
estception. Many badly lighted and ventilated, unhealthy and dirty, 
pp, 142- 146 

Oyt-worker^— Men-— Advantages and disadvantages of out-work. 
"A kind of respectable sweating system." Tendency to increase. Bad 
effect on the trade generally. Prices cut. Coming of the Jews, 
pp. 146-148. 

Qeneral Remarkd.— Organization amongst tailors weak. Foreigners 
not as a rule found in low-paid shops. Their preference for out- working. 
Their monopoly of ladies' tailoring — a well-paid branch. Competition of 
women in waistcoat and trouser-making. Opposing tendencies in the 
tailoring trade, viz,, towards highly specialized factory system^and towards 
home industry, pp. 143-149. 

West End TalJoHng -Women'* Work.— Home-work in Soho» 
St. James's and St. Giles's districts. Its advantages dependent on the 
character or the absence of the husband. Unwillingness of women to 
accept responsibility. Marrying for skill and marrying for money. Earn- 
ings of women. Their extravagance in prosperity. Compensations of 
widowhood, pp. 149-154- 

Changes between 1 889 -iSgj.— Little, if any, change in the East 
Enrl. No trades union rate of pay on County Council contracts, owing to 
differences amcingst the workers themselves in itJgi, Successful strike in 
1891 for healthy workshops, uniform " time log " for London, and abolition 
of partnerships. But complaints still made that irregularity is greater 
than ever, and yearly income smaller. Firm foothold obtained by Jews 
in the West End trade, pp 154-156. 



THE FURNITURE TRADE. Vol. IV.. chap. vL, pp. 157^218. 

Introduction.— 15.000 males and 800 females employed in the furniture 
tra*des in Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Hackney, and Tower Hamlets, 
Table showing distribution of adult males. Characteristics of Curtain 
Road and Gosseti Street— the cliief trade centres. Large warehouses and 
workshops in Curtain Road, small workshops tn Gossett Street. Markets 
in Finsbury and Curtain Road, Large export trade. Tendency towards 
multiplication of small " trade shops " and rise of a few large wholesale 
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dealers or distributors. The typical East End produoer, a man of small 
rneaQS working with from three to six under him, and with little capital 
and no machinery. Fomiture planed* atuped, dowelled, glued, cleaned 
up, and glass papered by the maker, but sent out to specialists for tho 
snwing, turning, fret-cutiing. polishing, uphohtering and carving. Ex- 
cessively specialized use made of the skill of workmen, pp. 157-167. 

The Branches af the Trade.— [i) Largt and smali iimbir mmhanls. \ 
(2) Sauyeri and tut^ns, with large factories often let out into small work- 
shops—an encouragement to the small maker. (5) Cabimt-nmkgrs—\n large, 
medium, and small factories^ with estimates of the total numbers employed 
in each class. Probable existence of 1140 shops employing under six men 
each : again sub-divided into {a) small workers — the most numerous. 
{b} Hawkers— the normal outcome of a. method of productioD which very 1 
small capitalists^ whose own skill and that of whose workers is excessively 
specialized, to a great extent create. Work never hawked by makers of 
aiiy standing, (f) Independent workers at home, of whom many are 
steady and industrious, but many also unthrifty and Irregular. Compe- 
tition of these men with wagc*aamers and their passive resistance to trade 
association. (4) Chair-makers, — Increasing number of good shops. Com- 
petition of High Wycombe in cheaper lines. General features of East End 
chair work: special i nation, absence of machinery, production of cheap 
or medium goods. (5) Looking-glassframt mAk*ts,—Vfiih similar industrial 
features, {6} Catven, — Work» except on very imall articles, never done 
directly for the consumer or dealer. Largely employed by chair-makers. 
(7} Fnnch potishen. — Craft easily learnt, but wages not so low as other 
branches. Reasons for this. Polishing often taken up as an alternative 
employment. {8) f//A£?fs/rr#rf, ^Auxiliaries to the chair and couch makers. 
Extensive employmatit of boys. Cheap work done by small garret-masters. 
(9) Wkck^aU diaUn.'—Th€\t chief function the making of a market with 
the attendant gain of the equalization of demand. Their encouragement 
of small trade shops as saving workshop rent and responsibility of directly 
employing labour. Payment by cheque. The public-house as baok. Nq 
monopoly b^ld by dealers, pp. 167*139, 

PrlceSj Prafits and Wages.— Fall in prices due to {a) increased 

keenness of competition, (h) greater production of commodities in which 
cheaper or less material is used, and on which less labour has been spent, 
rather than to the cheapening of material or introduction of machinery. 
Ruin of demand by deceptive work. Prq/iL%— No section of the trade are 
earning hi^h rates. Proiits of ten small makers on different classes of 
goods, and the expenses of production and gross receipts and promts of one 
small maker in tabular form. The elements of expense in the productioa 
of a mahogany wsLrdrobe. Wagn.—'Pmd by the piece or by " tump-work/* 
1 .f.» work taken at a price for the whole job. Work offered and accepted 
on the " take it or leave it " plan. General range of earnings as indicated 
by trade society rates— (1) carvers, (2) upholsterers, (3) cabinet*makeri 
and chair-makers (4) polishers, pp. tSg-aoi. 

Feoiale Labour.— Of minor importance in these trades. Women 
found chiefly as upholsteresses and polishers. A woman polisher generally 
earns half as much as a man and takes half as long again to do the work, 
pp. 206-207, 

NoTnlnal and Real Wages,— The narrowing influence of undue 
pressure. The increased purchasing power of wi^es counterbalanced by 
extended wants and pressure, pp. 207-208. 

Influences.-'The number of Jews in the lumiture trade, though not 
large, is iucreasiDg, Thmr work of medium quality, never the best« bal 
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also, except lor learners, never the worst paid. Foreigners, a maligned 
class. Table showing number of foreigners in the famiture trade, 
pp, 208^212. 

Conclusions.^ — Trade features. Absence of apprenticeship. Want of 
appropriate technical education. Excessive specialty a tioo, Inef&ciency 
ol labour. M ultiplf cation of smalt shops. System of hawking. Weakness 
or absence of trade and labour combinations. Thoughtlessness and 
culpable ignorance of the consumer. Competition should be the com- 
petition of associations rather than of individuals if it is to lead to 
development and not to degradation, pp. 213-217. 

Chftfi^eB between l88g-l893*--l'ittle change noticeable. Con- 
tinuance of domestic character of trade. Mora! effect of trade unions 
probably greater in '93 than in *8g. Machinery for carving still in its 
infancy, p. 318. 

TOBACCO WORKERS, Vol. IV . chap, vii., pp 219^238. 

Introdiictioii.— Tobacco twice as important for revenue purposes 
as lea and coffee together. All work carried on in factories under a 
Government licence. Transfer of small quantities of tobacco leaf forbidden 
by excise regulations. Large use of machinery. Capital required. No 
opening for domestic work. Essentially a London industry. Wa^es 
good. Trade almost entirely in the bands of the Jews. pp. 219-222, 

Cigar Factories.— British cigars of good medium quality. Probable 
increase of trade if better article was made. ""Mould work" by women 
inferior to hand work by men. Process of manufacture. Tobacco leaf 
liquored, stripped of its mid-rib, made up by the cigar-maker, sorted and 
bundled. Prevalence of piece-work . Attempt of Cigar-makers' Associa- 
tion to iotrodiKe an international element mlo unionism. Training by 
regular apprenticeship. Majority both of male and female cigar-makers 
ire English. Work somewhat unhealthy for women* Half the bundlers 
employed are females, pp. 222-228. 

Tobacco Factories.— Tobacco leaf blended, ht^uored, and either 
machine-cut, stovol and oooled, or rolled by machinery, pressed and 
baked. Irish " roll '* still made by Irish workmen. Women's work on 
Ught spun rolls, pp. 328-231. 

Snuff Factorlei. — Snuff made from shreds, stalks and leavings, which 
are damped, fermented, ground and again fermented. Light veil worn by 
snuff'grinders. pp, 231-232^ 

Ctsar^tte Factories.— Cigarette ^makers nearly all foreigners, and 
mosuy Jews. Cutters a well-paid branch. Best work done by hand. 
English women and girls employed on inferior work. Some home-work. 
Men's societies. Fashion in cigarette papers, pp. 232-236. 

Qanerat Reniarka.- That the tobacco workers are more fairly 
remunerated than other local industries seems to be due to (1} good 
organization, (2) prevalence of factory system, (3) absence of smalt 
capitalists, (4) extensive use of machinery, (5) Government supervision, 
(6) similarity of competing system on the continent pp. 236 237. 

Ctiangea between 1889-18931- Amalgamation of the men's unions 
in tbe cigar- making branch, p. 238. 

SILK MANUFACTURE. Vol. IV-. chap, viii., pp. 239-255. 

Qeoaral Review of the Trade.— Spitaliields industry established by 
refagees after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, ad 1685. History 
of the English silk trade. Weavers in East London held their own tmtil 
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the French treaty in i860. Rapid decay subsequently^ English reputation 
for originality o! design and superior workmanship. Products excellent 
but costly. Prevailing desire for cheapness. No apprentices and very few 1 
learners. Prospect of trade dying out more from want of workers than j 
want of work. pp. 239-245. 

A Weaver's Home*— Two rooms and kitchen on ground floor; and] 
one large room upstairs running the length and breadth of the house, used I 
for sleeping as well as working, pp. 245-247. 

Process of Man y f act u re. ~ Thrown silk imported, dyed, wound on I 
bobbins, warp«d. Process of weaving neckties ana scarves. Figured work I 
with the jacquard loom. Payment per thousand threads. Net average 
earnings for men probably 22J, and for women I2J. Assistance given by j 
wives and daughters. Process of making dress goods, velvets and serges, j 
Women largely employed on umbrella silk. Men as twisters, examiner* 
and rubbers. Furniture silk the most highly skilled and best paid branch 
of weaving. The richest work for America, pp« 247-253. 

Social Status. — Weavers capable and industrious^ Trades unionism. | 
French Protestant Hospital, pp. 255- 254. 

Numbers engaged lit the Trade- — Table showing number of firmi | 
and number of operatives employed in the different branches of the Londoa | 
silk trade. Some winding ajid warping done in London for the provinces, j 
pp. 354-255^ 

WOMEN'S WORK. Vol IV., chap, ix., pp. 256-326. 

Introduction. — No account of any whole trade is given, but only of the 
work done and the wages received by women employed in East London 
Sources of information : home-workers, factory girls and employers. 
PP 256^257. 

Trotisers, Vests and Juvenile Suits,— Best work on trousers done 
by skilled tailors at home, assisted by wives and daughters. The better 
organised workshops managed by German Jews. Fewer Jewesses found as 
the work deteriorates. Lowest quality and lowest prices among unskilled 
latjourers' wives. Home-work usual on upper and lower class work, but 
not on medium goods. Juveuile suits made cither in targe workshops 
entirely or in shops where machinework is done indoors, while finishing 
is given out to home-workers, usually married women, pp. 357-259. 

Shirts*— The unskilled workman at the bottom of the social scale 
finishes trousers ; the unskilled workwoman at the top in the same neigh- 
bourhood finishes shirts. Shirt machinists belong to various grades. 
Unwillingness of City wholesale houses to give information. Genealogical 
tabte tracing shirts back to their original sources. The subcontractor 
does not know where his shirts go to. and the finisher does not know where 
hers come from. Incapacity and sub-contract, two causes of low pay for 
shirt-making. Many girls allowed to work for pocket-money. Middle- 
class needlewomen on better work, paid less than any decent factory girl. 
Exceptional position of collar- makers. Collars are worn to be seen, and 
thus require care. Comparatively high wages, pp. 259^264. {See also 
Vol. IH., Industrial Series, p. 10.) 

Tie5,— 'Great variety of prices. Prevalence of sub -contracting. No 
great sub-division of work owing to suddenness of demand when it comes, 
pp. 264-266. 

Trln]ailng:5. — Many factories in Bethn&l Green. Trade uncertain, 
irregular, and declining. Greater mental activity in Germany conducive 
to new designs. Exploitation of child labotir by out-workers. Payments 
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lower to outdoor than to indoor handA. pp* 266-268. {Sm also VoL III., 
Industrial Series, p. 59.) 

Umbrellas.— The cUss of maJcer ^^aries with the class of nmbrella. 
Cheap)est and worst kinds made by married Jewesses of a low social grade. 
Sticks and frames made by men and given out with covers to be ^nished. 
Complaint of home* workers that they are unduly kept waiting by the City 
houses, pp. 268*270, {Sit also Vol III., Industrial Series, p. 63 ) 

Corsets and Stays. — Steel busks cut, shaped, and japanned by men 
and txiys, covered and eyetetted by women in factories, and given out to 
women and children to be fanned. Only a few stay factories in London. 
System of manufacture. Large Dumber of parts in a good corset. Binding 
machinists are skilled and well paid. System of learning. No two 
factories in any of the minor industries can tie assumed to have the same 
system of engaging aiid paying learners, pp, 270-273. {Ses also Vol. 111., 
Industrial Senes, p, 50.) 

Furs,— Trade in the hands of Jews. Many chamber- masters. The 
worst sweating firm tn the trade works withont the intervention of any 
sub-contractor. Work both disAgreeable and unhealthy. Male cutters 
and nailers employed and female sewers. Garments given out to be lined. 
Credit given by the City manufacturer. Employment at lower rates by 
small masters during slack season. As good wages are earned by women 
under chamber -masters as in City factories. Fur-sewing the worst paid 
industry of any carried on in workshops in the East End. Work rarely 
nndertaiken by Jewesses. Immorality of fnr-sewers* pp. 273*278. {Sualso 
Vol. II., Industrial Series* p, 136.) 

BoX'inaklii^.— Fancy boxes made in factories, but plain boxes generally 
given out. Cardboard cut by men and then made up by women. Two 
years' training necessary for plain work and three years for fancy work. 
Married women as out* workers, pp. 278-280. 

Match -boxes, — No previous training wanted. Match-box making the 
last resource of the destitute or the first occupation of iitde girls expi cted 
to make themselves useful between school hours. Industry, net skill, the 
chief requisite, p. 281* 

Brushes*— Equal numbers of men and women employed Heavy 
goods, light and fancy goods. Skill and honesty requisite Work only 
given out to well-known hands* Work irregular and badly paid among 
small brush-workers Shorter hours than In most trades, pp. 281*285. 
(Stt also Vol, II., Industrial Series, p. i66,) 

Matches. — The manufacture of safety matches and vestas* Payment 
by the piece. Migration to jam factories and hop-fields in the slack 
months. Remarkable power of combination shown by match girls. The 
advantages of unity. Necrosis due to want of ventilation and cleanliness. 
Contrast between the superabundant energy of match girls and tired 
appearance of machinists, pp. 285-2SS. (S*^aJ^ Vol 11., Industrial Series, 
pp 104-105 ) 

Canfectlonery.— A.0 work requiring anything beyond manual dexterity 
and carefulness done by men. The occasional employment of large 
numbers absolutely necessary. Trade steadily increasing, and v-ith it an 
increase of regular workers. Tables showing the percentages of women 
and girls employed at ditfcrent rates. Piece-work usual, Lozen<:e cutters 
the best p4ijd. Work so irrc^^ukir that annual earnings arc probably lower 
than in any other f^ictory ii^du^try. Con^deruble provision for the comfort 
of workers made by employers and great readiness to give infonnatioo. 
pp. 288-293. {See also Vol III,, Industrial Sene»« pp. 160K166.) 

Cans. —Trade in hands of Jewish employers. Home-work ousted by 
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factory work. Earnings fairly liigh. bat work hard and trying 
pp. 293-294, {Sie aho Vol. Ill , Indissirial Series, pp. 36-38.) 

Other Female Industries. — Artificial fiomn-worhcn in Hoxton 
Da Beau voir Town. Booh Foldtrs and SiWirs ; Ostrich Ftathfr Curltrs ; 
Laundrimi, pp. 294-295. 

Home-work*— Home- workers found in every social grade, though 
rarely among tradesmen's wives. Except for seamstresses and dressmakers 
and a few " pocket-money " workers of lower middle-class, the majority arc 
wives or widows. Home-workers coDsidered with special reference to the 
presence or absence of the conditions essential for elective competition. 
Incapacity the cause of much irregularity, pp. ap5-302. 

Earnings of Home-workers discussed with reference to : — 

( I ) Th§ naturt and staUof the tradt itsilf. — Liability to changes of fashion, 
Foreign competition, especially of Germany, In low-class gi 
Irregularity inevitable even under best conditions, pp. 302-304. 

(2. ) Th$ competition of employers far row^mr/i.—Irrcgularity due to 
transfer of orders from factory masters giving only surplus work out, li 
contractors giving all their work out. The result pr^udicial to interests a 
all except the consumer. Low prices matched by bad work. pp. 304-30^*' 

(3 ) Tkt nmoUiiiss from the first foi/rrtctor.-^Loss incurred by actual 
distance and also by the interposition of sub-contractors. Undesirable 
position of those working for City warehouses, pp, 306-307. 

(4) 7A# relation biiwien indoor and outdoor A tfJi<i!i. ^Tendency to play oflf 
one against the other, p. 307. 

(5.) S*ti/.--The higher the skill, as a rule, the higher the social grade. 
Social sensitiveness of women. Skilled work paid more highly than 
unskilled, but not proportionately more. pp. 308-310. 

{6.) The ptivak drcumstanc^s of the worhcr : position, training, and occupet^ 
tion be/ore marriage ; individual f^f /my.— Discontinuity of work due to tho 
irregularity of the married women themselves. Life for many nothi 
more than procrastination of death. The position of the married worn; 
to be affected only through the better education of the child, the traimni_ 
of the girl, and the raising of the man, both morally and industnaily. 
pp. 310-31 r. 

Factory Work.— Cigaj^, confectionery and match industries carried oa 
entirely in factories. Irregularity due more to the state of trade than to tl 
carelessness of employers. Indoor hands usually single. Wherever thei 
is irregular employment married women will txe found amongst tl 
employed. Demoralising effect of mixing married women with girl 
Better to give regular work to a few than irregular work to many.^ 
PP 311-315 

Factory supervision. — Too few inspectors. Foremen unsi^ table as super- 
visors of girls. Undesirable system of paying foremen a lump sum and 
allowing them lo take on and discharge employees. Wilful blindness of 
employers as lo drinking, pp. 315-317. 

IV ages and the stamiitd of tiving.—T^We showing ordinary and maximum 
wages of women in factories In full work. Striking uniformity of maximum 
wage in spite of wide difference in skill required. ** Pocket-money " com- 
petition of unmarried girla. If ihese girls were working for their living 
their wages would rise considerably ; early n^arriages would be less 
common, and the greatest temptation to immorality rentioved. Among 
skilled workers wages are too low for the standard of lining. Among 
factory girls the standard of comfort is lower than their wages Increase 
of wage especially desirable for those who have the least chance of 
marriage. The lite of a factory girl. Her ignorance of domestic accom- 
plish ments. Infant mortality connected with the irregularity of employ- 
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ment of the father. The question of wa^es trivial compared with the 
question of regularity of employment and kttid and just treatment. Table 
showing the married state of the East End in comparison with London 
and England and Wales, iS8i. Noticeable surplus of women over men 
in th« districts inhabited by the more weH-to-do classes. pp< 317-337* 

SWEATINa, Vol. IV . chap, ix., pp. 328 347. 

OHg-lnal meaning of the word and its spread as a picturesque ntck- 
fiame. lis use amongst boot-makers and cabinet makers ; in other trades ; 
and by the general public. Not necessarily a term of reproach in the 
trades themselves, but loosely osed by the world at large. Public con- 
demnation leading to House of Lords' Committee. Many pathetic tales 
heard, pp. 328-325. 

Our Inquiry* ^Conclusion that no particular system is co-extensive with 
the evils. Many systems, viz., employment at second hand, distribution 
of work, wholesale buying from small masters, exploitation of greeners, 
systematic deduction by labour- masters, and perhaps others — each with 
faults. Our business with the evils irrespective of systems. Both good 
and bad employers, well and ill-paid work-people found within the limits 
of any definition. Twenty- 6 ve inconsistent definitions adduced before the 
Lords" Committee, pp. 330-333. 

DtUnition^u— Sub-contractor only found when work already contracted 
Is sub-let. Middleman anyone who interposes in commercial relations. 
Subcontractor a middieman, but middleman not necessarily a sub- 
contractor. Chamhtf or Swtating^musUr, utually neither, but simply a small 
manufacturer. Distrihutw may be both middbman and sub-contractor. 
Not confined to sweated industries* Is no idle parasite 5i^d/jfi^.^^The 
production of certain results is an essential part of any practical definition 
of sweating, which may be taken to mean all the evils from which workers 
tinder certain conditions suffer. Its roots deeply embedded in human 
nature and part of the general troubles of poverty, pp. 332-333, 

Condition of sweated IndustrleA shown by the accounts given of 
dock-work, tailoring, boot-making, cabinet-making, and the employments 
of women. Large number of impoverished and su^^ering people in each 
and oppression of the weak. Part of the general inequalities of life. But 
for the majority of workers no interference necessary. Painful symptoms 
of economic disease shown by existing troubles, even though ihey are not 
wholly industrial or especiaily connected with any given system of 
employment, pp. 333-334. 

Economic disease closely connected with the ease with which a man 
commences busines^s on his own account, and with the long hours, low pay 
and insanitary conditions resulting. The advantage taken by wholesale 
buyers of the competition between small masters. Long hours set by the 
master himself. Work called cheap, but in reality bad. Overcrowding in 
its most dangerous form when home and workshop are combined. Di£Bculty 
of inspection. The man really connected with these troubles works hard 
and makes little, is seldom on bad and often on very kindly terms with hit 
employees. Large employers may have less personal sympathy with 
individual Oken. Imaginary character of sweating monster as commonly 
understood, pp, 335-339. 

Other cayses and effects of this disease, viz., competition of 
pro\'inces with London ; of factory with workshop ; of women with men or 
tome with workshop. Pressure increased by innux of vigorous country* 
men, of foreign workmen, and foreign productions. Greater success of 
provincial factories. Trade leaves London but people stay. Pemidons 
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aoonomy of small workshops. The vidons e<|iiiUbrium maintained by the 
attractiveness of London, a Circe among cities. Economic merit (k the 
small master as the bulwark of London trade, pp. 339-342. 

Summary. — ^An in^uirv into ** sweating " is an inquiry into evils rather 
than into systems. Evils one mainly to the multiplication of small masters. 
Overcrowdmg, irregular hours, low pav, alternations of overtime and slack 
emplojrment, the features of all sweatea industries, aggravated by excessive 
competition, pp. 342-343* 

Remedies. — No rapid cure possible. Future hope lies in gradually 
imising the standard of Ufe. Workers unfortunate not because they are 
workers, but because they are poor. Impracticability or danger of certain 
Dfoposed remedies. Combination as a check to cut-throat competition. 
S]rstem of double licence advocated. Responsibility of landlord. Need of 
tome system of registration as a help to factory inspection. Radical 
nmedies must strike at the causes of poverty itsell Sweating but a 
symptom of that fell disease, pp. 343-347. 

INDEX to Vol. IV. pp.35z-354< 
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VOLUME I 

INTRODUCTORY, Chap, i. and ii., pp. 1-28. 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE, 

VoL I,, chap, i., pp. 1-18. 

How People of London Llve^ already shawm How they work to be 
«bowQ in this and the succeeding voiumes. Census of 1891, stating 
number of occupants of tenements wi^h less than five rooms, the basis 
of social classification. The family taken as unit. Defitsitioo of family. 
The population of London thus divided into classes. Tahular classification 
of whole population of London by number of rooms occupied or of servants 
kept, with summary. Remarkable simjlarity of results obtained by new 
classification to those shown by original classification. Tabubr' com- 
parisons. Doubt thrown by Registrar General on trustworthiness of 
fignres used in relation to rooms occupied and industrial status. Reasons 
for believing this unfounded. Only 5o,ooo persons out of over 4 mill ons 
in London who poss&ss establishments with at least four servants. Value 
of classification by families and of recording, in connection with census* 
enumeration, all facts by which position and mannef of life can be shown. 
Method applicable equally to any city. 

INDUSTRIAL C LASS mC ATI ON. VoL L» chap B., pp. 19*38. 

Whole population of London divided industrially. Heads of 
families: whether bom in or out of London, and industrial status, 
pp. 19-30. 

Trades and Occupations arranged in %g sections, viz. : Building 
trades (1-9). Wootl workers U0-13)* Metal-workers (14-17). Precious 
metals (18-21). Sundry mtanofactures (22-27). Printing (28-32), Texli'es 
(33*37)' Clothing (38-45). Food and drink (46-54I. Other shopkeepers 
ftnd dealers (55*58). Commercial (59-60). Locomotion (5i-&8). Labour 
(G9-76). Public service (77-80), Professional (81-86). Pensioners and 
means (87). Domestic service (88-89). Inmates of Institutions, &c. System 
of double enumeration. Whole population In each trade counted both by 
individuals and by families. The first necessary to show conditions under 
which employment is obtained and the second to show circumstances under 
^hich people live. The separation of families living in outer and inner 
London. The nature of the information given with respect to each trade 
and its sources, vix, employers, trade unions, and individual workers. The 
p'an adopted. Comparison of wages statistics obtained with those of 
board of Trade collected m 1886-7. PP^ 21-2S. 



VOL. L, PART L THE BUILOINO TRADES. 
Chaps* i.-v., Sections 1*9, pp. ji-172. 

THE WHOLE OROUR VoL L, Pt L, chap, i . pp 31-45 
PRELIMtNARY STATEMENT. — Ceniuj enumeration by ii»r« and ««t. 
t»rtietlcAlty no wonieD and only ftw boys employed. Very laxfe proportion ol 
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heidflisf fflitilltes. Enumeratlofi by families. Their socla.1 conditloit as ■ wlioltt 
mid by sectloni. Sections nrrafiff^ In order of crowding. Chaiises between 
ia6t and lagi. Decrease In numbers between iSSi and 1891 due to growth 
of LoadoQ «n4 trade tnoyemeni beyond censy* limits. Statua aa to employ* 
ment. pp. 31*37- 

Natur« of Lendon Building Trade,- Its dependence on local 
demand and absence of outside competition, Fisity of article produced. 
Constant repairs needed. Men employed form London's most important 
industrial ^roup. Skilled men sent away to oHicer local battalions. 
Specialization demanded of labourers. Liability of industry to mutiicipal 
and Parliamentary interference. A good example of the complexity of 
modern industrial relations given by the more essential trade sub-divisions, 
viz.. architect, quantity surveyor, contracting builder, clerk of works and 
foreman ; with op>eratives, bricklayers, masons, carpenters and joiners, 
slaters, smiths and fitters, plasterers, paperhangers. pt umbers, glazirrs, 
painters, builders' labourers. &c. Thdr relation to one another and to the 
client. London unnvaUed as a inishing school but a bad training ground. 
Process of huilding a house, pp. 38-45. 

Method of Inquiry used in obtaining the information given in following 
chapters : interviews— wages returns — individual ejcperiences* p. 45. 

THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS, Vol L. Pt. L, chap. ii.. pp. 46-86. 

Statlftles of Archllecta, Civil Bngliieers, Ac («ec« lU Detaikof orciipatiAD- 
Enumcratioa — Distribution — Crowding — Birthi'Uctr — St»ta«, Aifedkagram. I.a.rge 
proportion bom out nf Lcindcmi ami of madtt orcr tixtjr-fire. f>iagi am showing a|rc« tvC 
afchitccN. ciTiI enijitHrrsand stirvejorii, as compared 10 age> of other* etnpluyeil in bui]:l>ng 
trades, attd to th^M of the wbotc occupied male popuLatlurt uf London, "with note cxpLaitiia^ 
mrthod. of prcparatii;}!!. p. 46, 

Aixhltects, Eng:lneers, &c*-*Thetr fanctions. Tendency to Special- 
iiation. Surveyors and agents, pp. 47-48. 

Statistics of Builders* Ac (sec »). Details of occupation — Eaumeration^ 
DiAinbutkin— Birthplace — Crowding— Slat us. Age diagimm. High aterage age owing 
to presence of many imaLI mastcf* atid bandy men. Lagre proportion bora ootside 
London^ p. 49. 

BuilderSi consisting of (i) High priu builders, doing work by estimate 
and not by tender. (2) Builders and contractors, composed of both reputable 
and unscrupulous firms who tender for new work. (3) Jobbing buildtn^ 
concerned with repairs and decorations. (4) Spfcukhve bmtdtrs, a com- 
posite class working in anticipation of demand in outskirts of London « 
including also jerry-bnilders backed by rn on ey- lending solicitors. Most 
builders wait on demand. There necessary conditions of success. Import- 
ance of suborditiates. Emplo^'ers* ignorance of men from devolution of 
powers, and also owing to shifting character of work. pp. 50-54. 

Clerks of the Worka act as representatives of the architect on building 
during const r action. Responsibility of the position. Men have often been 
trained artisans or are young architects. Duties both detective and con- 
sultative, pp, 54*55, 

Builders* Foremen comprise walking foremen, shop foremen, and 
general foremen of the job. L&st named engages men required. No 
character asked or offered. Widespread system of chance amploymeot. 
Labour organized by foremen. Economic advantage of working m groups. 
The " bell horse." Duties of foremen. Men have generally had a country 
training as carpenter or joiner, pp. 55*57. 

Builders' Labourers — confused by census with general labourers — 
Include scaffolders, hoisters, timbermen, house-breakers, and excavating 
labourers, whose work is well defined. Other classes of labourers aro 
bricMayera', maio&a' and pl«aterer«' lAbourera, and pliimbera' xaat« 
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Distinctioa between their work &nd tbosn of ardsans. The rougher the 
tvork, the greater the demand for the labourers' help. pp. 57-62. 

StmtUttci of MaMms, dtc (mc ^), Deiailft of occupation— Enumeratioii— Di»- 
tribii'.iuti— Birt hpUce—Cra^t ding— Statu! . Age diagram. Proporf kon of young tnca teM 
th#n average, p. 63. 

MadOits work and fix stone. Machinery for planing. Responsible for 
•etting stone in exact position. Sione-carvers panJ by merit. Special skill 
of granite masons. Less skilled marble masons and marble polishers. 
Slate masQDs and slate-enamellers. Hearth-stone and grind-stone makers 
mud monumental masons, pp. 64-65. 

Slaters and Tilers distinct branches, but '* double branch'* man has 
best chance of cmp!oyment- Slaters c*it, punch, and fiat slates, workin;^ 
from eaves up to nd;^c. Tilers' work claimed by bricklayers. Inside tilers 
are specialists, pp. 65-67. 

Stfltlfftkj of Brt'Cklayert (jmc. 4)# Detaili of oeciip»atlon— Enumeratioii— Dittri- 
btttioD- tiirthplace^Crowding— Statui* Age diagnrftm. p* 68, 

Bricktay ers the " stock hands ' ' of the bnilden Neit to the carpenters 
the most iraporiant men employed. Duty to set bricks and do all work 
connected with brickwork. Tendency to specialization in '* gauged " work 
an d • * poin ting/ * pp. 69- 70 . 

Statistics •! Carpenter* and Jolnerv (jec q). OcUili of occnpatloti^Ertttmera- 
lion— J>itihbatkoQ^8irthpljice— ^rswdiDg-^tatui* AgedJAgratn. Hspiilfall Im number! 
over fifty, p. f i. 

Carpenters and Joiners the *' top-bait " of the buildinf^ trade. Work 
material ioto permanent strtictnre and are hence difTcreJitiated from the 
furniture makers. Carpenters fix to the building that which Joiners have 

Erepared in the shop. *' Carcase" bands. Staircase and shop-fitting 
ands. Some interchange of work between carpenters and joiners. 
'* Carpenter *' as synonym for handy-man. pp. 72-74. 

StatJitles of Plcutcrers and Piipcrh«a£er« (tec. 6). Detatlt of occupation 
— bnumcratldn^Dlttribution- BirthpLaci^— CrowdJJig-^Statiit. Age tliagraTn, p. 75. 

Plasterers cover rough brickwork with plaster. Much experience in 
mixing required. Fibrous plaster work. Lathing and inside tiling some- 
times claimed. Stucco and compo work. pp. 76-77- (For particulars of 
paperhangers and whitewashers see next section.) 

8tatlgtks of PiilEitera anii Qlaxleri (sec. 7)* DeUiii of occupation— Enumeration 
^DUtntmtiorj—liifthj lace— Crowding— Status. Age dlagratn. p. 7". 

PainterSv Decorators, OlazIers«--Painter3 perhaps the most dis- 
organized and composite group in building trade. Gradations from 
lowest "brush-hand*' to skilled decorator. Competent man should be 
decorator, gilder, glazier, and paperhanger. Tendency to specialize in 
London, Whitewashing. Glazing. Stopping. &c pp. 79-80, 

StatUttcj ot PI u m tmra (sec, 8)^ Deta kl« of occ npa t U* n— En umcratioo-'Difltri button 
--BkrthpldCf^ — Crow«jkng^Statui. Eiceits of Boys. Age diagram, p, 8t, 

Plumbers.— Employed chieiy on lead roofing and sanitary work. 
London plumbers do very little iron work. Overlapping of hot water 
fitters. Curtailment of scope of work by use of iron fittings, zinc* and 
machine-made goods, partly counteracted by increased demaod for better 
work p. 82. 

StatlstlcJ of LockJfBlttlJ^ Ac. (<ec* 9). Details of occupation^Enumeration 
—Ditmbution— Crowding— Birthplacx — Statu*. Age diAgmm. A trade of middle-age. 
p. *».v 

Smiths and Fitters.— Wolverhampton the trade centre for locksmiths. 

Fitters. Whitesmiths. Overlapping of fitting and pitirabing. "Seven- 
branch" men, or tbe handy-men of the jerry -builder, smalt ironmoogcr 
and saaitary engineer, pp. 84-S5* 
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Crane and En£:iiie Drivers, Machinists and Sawyers.— Some* 
what outside scope of cliapter. Trade mill* for builders compared with 
furniture sawmills, p. 86. 

Miscellaneous Branches*— Ftif details of occupation for sections 
(1-9) 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT* VcA, U Pt U chap, iii. 
PP 87-135* 
Tahular Summaries of Interviews with 124 artisans and labourers, 
ihowiog: Occupation, ajje, birthplace, iimft in London* number in family* 
number of rooms occupied, rent, if teetotaller; if trades* unionist, if mtmbcr 
of friendly society, how trade was learned, time in learning, w hrre learned, 
time with present employer, description of employer, how employment was 
found, age limit, hours, rates, overtime (with rates), pp. 87-99. 

Apprenticeship and Methods of Tralnlnjf.— 'Apprenticeship the 

exception in London. System only po^ible if employers and foremen 
make boys their special care, but against it there is: (i) Character of 
London work: (2) Grtat sub-division of labour: (3) Unwillingnesi of 
employeri: (4) Prejudice of artisan* in favour of casual system: 
(5) Desire of smart boys to earn mire when young: and (6) Constant 
acquisition of craft knowledge hy ordinary labourer. The nature of the 
existing training given to masons, carpenters and joiners, plasterers, 
painters, and plumbers. Years spent in learning their trade bj 118 out of 
the r24 men tabulated above. Among painters a little learnm^ is easily 
acquired ; among carpenters, boys* work has been eliminated by 
machinery. Technical instruction amongst plumbers aided by City 
company. Need for its extension, pp. 100-105. 

Hours,— Settled for majority by agreement of 189a {psde p, 169). 
Average about eight hours per day* Slaters, tilers, marble polishers and 
masons work somewhat longer. Special terms for private firmsw Very 
little overtime except on repair work and renewals. Prejudice against iL 
Overtime in machinists' shops where labour-cost is a small item. A work- 
ing day of length varying within reasonable limits according to the 
necessary fluctuations of demand will tend to diminish the number of 
thosecasuatly employed in any given trade. Considerable time spent in 
going to and from work. pp. 106-109. 

Piece"Work< — Distinction to be drawn between piece-workers and 
piece-masters. Men opposed to piece-work as resulting in bad workman- 
ship, undue pressure, and difEculty of maintaining uniform remuneration. 
Bnt, on the other hand, complaint of insufficient pressure of time- wages, 
inducement to masters to introduce '* bell horse," and disproportionate 
responsibility given to foreman as superintendent. Piece* work not 
eliminated though decried. Acknowledi^ent of it amongst workers of 
specialities, pp. 109-110. 

Shifting.— One hour's notice on either side the legal tenure in the 
building trades. Building the last to feel and the last to recover from 
a trade depression. Discontinuity of employment for the individual 
dependent on (i) system of contracts, (2) seasonal and climatic conditions. 
Practiceof following foremen, Example of steady man making seventy- 
nine changes of employer in thirty-two years* pp, tio-i 12. 

How Emptoymeist is Pound. — Absence of regular method. A new 
plioe not necessarily preceded by want of work. Vacancies known throut h 
friends, foremen, branch meetings. Practice of '* looking round '* and 
** following up/' Use of the press and advertisement, pp. 115-115. 
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Busy and Slack Seasons.— Effect of weather different in different 
branches. The London season and holidays as disturbing elements. 
Summary of the monthly wages paid by a London builder for a year. 
Effect of distributing work over slack seasons is to aid Ihe more competent 
and less necessitous, Tables of earnines in busy aiid slack weeks for 
all men employed by thirteen firms, and separately for bricklayers and 
carpenter*, pp. 115-iai. 

Rated of Wag^S.^Review of changes in last twenty-five years. Piece- 
work largely discontinued, overtime partially abolished, hourly rate for 
skilled men raised from Bd to gi^d, average week diminished from fifty-sin 
to forty-eight hours. Schedule of rates of pay adopted by London County 
Council. Handy-men and painters often earn less than standard rates. 
Conditions and regularity of more importance than nominal rates. Wages 
statistics for whole group and separate sections, pp. 131*134, 

Average Earnings-— Nominal and real wages. High rents and heavy 
travelling expenses in I^ondon, but cheap living. Actual yearly income M 
eleven working men over several ypars, Table showing seasonal variations 
from actual weekly averages. Normal wages contrasted with average 
shown by our returns, and compared with average of specific cases and 
estimated averages, pp. 114-150. 

Alternative Emplayinent- — No recoKniied alternative* Some 
labourers shift to gasworks when slack, other branches work on owa 
account ; but majonty do not change except in cases of sheer necessity* 
and then go to anything, pp. 130- 131. 

Displacement-^Hxceplional economic conditions, viz., Uttle foreign 
competition, no female labour, small proportion of boy labour, machinery 
little used. Considerable immigration of men from the provinces. Effect 
of new processes and new products on different branches. Power of 
adaptation not outrun by rapidity oi change. Men relieved of heavy work 
by wood-working machinery and increased demaad for elaborate tiand- 
work in later stages, pp. 131-135. 

ORQANIZATION, Ac. Vol. L. Pt. L, chap, iv., pp. 136^160. 

Federations of Masters and Men,— Building trades dominated by 
ft) Central Association of Master Builders, {z\ London Building Trades* 
Federation. Way for men's federation paved by London building trades' 
committee in 1887, followed by carpenters and Joiners' strike in 1891, 
leading to absorption of building trade committee and London united 
trade committee of carpenters and joiners in a general federation in 1892, 
now representing 40,000 men. Provincial federations. Inherent weak- 
nesses in the constitution of the London federation. No friendly but only 
Protective l)cneftt5 allowed. Danger of being rushed by young enthusiasts, 
abular statement showing (i) Total numbers in London building trade. 
12) Numbers of employed males over twenty. (3) Name of trade society. 
4) Its membership in London. (5) Nature of benefits offered, with 
remarks. List of other federations and co-operative societies connected 
with the London building trades. Close resemblance of objects of various 
societies, viz., the offering of {a) Friendly, (fr) Trade benefits. Trade 
members. Contingent funds. Amount of benehts. Friendly benefits 
ofiTered by nearly all in addition to dispute pay and legal protection. Their 
Importance as taught by e^tperience, pp. 136-147. 

Labour Dlaputea. — Fundamental principle of trade unionism. Table 
showing ((]) the trade, {b} the causes, and {c) the mode of settlement, of 
disputes in the building trades t>etween 1889-92, pp. 14S-151. 
Sub-contracllng.^Not necessarily hannfuli unless leading to undue 



pressure, scatapiog. adulteratioo, and sbiftmg of main contractor's respon- 
sibility. Elimination of sub-contractor the cause of same economic loss. 
Real danger of slackoess under general lime rate. The jerry-builder's 
chance increased by untoward cost of good building, pp* 151*154. 

Overlapplnj^ and Non-union Latiour.—TabEe of disputes owing to 
these causes. Questions at issue between masons and bricklayers : roof- 
tilers and bricklayers ^ carpenters and shipwrights; joiners and cabtoet- 
makers ; plasterers and lathers ; plasterers and fibrous plasterers ; 
plumbers and fitters ; labourers and artisans. An tmintelligent aemand for 
retention of privileges hastens the substitution of other products or pro- 
cesses. Necessity for comprehensive trade policy. The " free" labourer. 
His value as a cdtic of trade unionism. Importance to working men of 
the steady expansion of existing trade organi2atiDns and the clearer 
demarcation of the less competent, pp, 154-160. 

ABUSES-SOCIAL CONDITION, Vol I, Pt. I., chap. v. 
pp. i6i-i58. 

Al^uses sometimes fuund in the building trades :=(t) Cutting contracts 
and squeering labour. NoU as to the prnportiou of cost of material to cost 
oMabour in different branches* (2) The use of *' extras/' (5) Abuse of 
the certificate system. (4) Corruptible cL-rks. ^5) Attention to the outside 
only, (6) Bad materials. (7) Bad workmanship. Jerry-building in the 
suburbs, pp* 161-164. 

Health. — Work not unhealthy or dangerous. Plumbers and painters 
run some risk of lead polsontng. and all are liable to rheumatism, p. 165. 

Social Conilltloitp &c.— Comparison of earnings with proportion of 
those living under crowded condaions. Meals often taken on the job. 
Testimony to general improvement as regards drink. But increase of 
gambling and betting. The future makes for improvement with belter 
education, greater facilities for rational enjoyment, increasing political 
power and rEspousihility. pp. 165-168. 

Addendum, — Working rules for Ibe bailding trades of London, 
pp. 169-173. 

VOL. U PART IL WOOD WORKERS- Chaps, i.-iv.. 

Sections lo-ij* pp. 175-2S6, 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT.- 5 ucc^ced luff chapter! Include cablnet- 
makeri* earrfiige-bullderf* coopers anci AhJpwrl£lit»« Census efiumcnitloa 
by n^e and »ex* 5p«€iAl enuraeratloii by famlKej and aervaat^^ Social 
condition of families of wood -workers as a whole aOid t»y sectlonA. Cbangct 
since iS6j« Nuinberd bave reoialDed nearly ttatJoQai^^ pp. 175.17s. 

CABINET-MAKING TRADES. Vol I., PL IL. cbap. I, sec. iq. 

pp. 179'332- 

5tailstlca* Detajts of o<:cupati on — linumeratidn ~ Dint rlbution — Birthplace — 
CrD^dmi^—'Statuf. Age diagram. Large nuinber of born Londoner! and of girls uo4cf 

Furniture Trade*— For East London industries see full description in 
Vol. IV. (Poverty Series) ; chaojfea since 1887 only are noted now. East 
Loodon trade concentrated near Curtain Road, spreading north and east. 
Great spec iali nation. All grades, from largest workshops to garrets. 
*' Small '" system of manufacture. Wholesale trade confined to a fe\¥ large 
firms. Competition of small employers among themselves. Speculating 
Bpecialista. Foaition of [niddle-men growing stronger* Continuous rise io 
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excdlenco o( finished article from East to West. Piece* work in East, 

Time-worlt in trade shops Mixture of time and piece in West. Best 
workmen, but declining trade, in West. Influence of machinery. Piece- 
masters. Test jobs and •' lump" work. Large proportion of improvers. 
London afini^ihin^ school for countrymen. Few apprentices except among 
pJL-ce-itiasters pp 180-185, 

French Pollslicrs,— Wa;;es and overtime rates raised, hours reduced, 
as result of better nr;;anization. Irregular extra men Higher wages, but 
harder work under workiien-masiers. Minimum wage Bd per bour. 
Contract work. Two unions admit employers, pp. 185-186. 

Qlass Bevellers« — Cutters, sidcrs, silvercrs, fitters. *' Shape'* and 
" straight " workers. Payment by the linear ftioL In small shops men 
shift from branch to branch Work cold and wet No complaints as to 
unheal thiness^ but bevellers are apt to l^ecome rheumatic and to drink. 
pp. 186-189. 

Wood-turners.— See Vol. IV. (Poverty Series). 

W0O<J-carvers»— Minimtun wage tod per hour: only maintained in 
West. Lads still apprenticed, but less than formerly. Standard raised by 
tech nical schoo I s pp. i Sg- 1 90 . 

Carvers and OllderSt synonym for picture frame makers. Best 
mouldings from France, cheaper kinds from Belj;ium and Germany, 
Picture-frame makers indode joiners, fitters-up, preparers, moulders, and 
mounters. Work cut up, glued, and mitred by the joiner. The rest prepare 
and fix on ornaments. Alternative employment in house decoration for 
composition workers. Friction with fibrous plasterers. GiWfrs*— Ptc to re» 
furniture, and decorative gUding, Oil and water gilding. Adoption of 
hours of Duilding Trades' F&.ierat Ion by large firms. Much shifting and 
work irrCf^ular, Earn h^d per hour for forty-C'ghl to fifty-six hours, but 
would be better off with a regular 25^ per week. Illustrations of this from 
union unemployed book. "Skewings** as perquisites. Busy January to 
Jane, Apprenticeship dead. Few boys entering the trade, pp. 190-196. 

y pholsterers. — " Show- wood * • and '• stuff-over " work. Labour a small 
l^em in tot^l cost of best work. Skilled men a necessity for fear of spoilt 
»tuff. Wages high in consen^uence. A few upholst cresses gel regular work. 
Complaints of numbers of boys employed by piece- masters, pp. 196-198, 

Mattress and PaUlasse Makers* --Formerly a branch of upholstery, 
but now distinct. Trade centre in Old Street. Makers of spring, hair, and 
•* shoddy " mattresses. Women make the cover*. Palliasse -making heavier, 
bat less well paid. Piece-work the rule, but here and there task- work. 
Wide range ol earnings owing to seasons. Some home-workers. Father to 
son trade. Complainta of numbers of boys employed, pp, 193*201. 

Sawyers* — Tenement factories. Fall in wages caused by unsuccessful 
strike. Union weak, pp. 201-202, 

Box* makers,— Work chiefly for coofectionerVj blacking, soap, and 
baking-powder firms, who also make for themselves. Circular saws a 
reason for time-work, Uusteadv class of men. Boys pick up work. 
Export packing-cases made in the City. Skilled vrork. Boys regularly 
Indentured, pp. 202-204. 

Funeral Fumlahers and Undertakara^^ Undertaker measures bodr, 
provides coffin, Ac, and directs funeral. Funeral furnishers not necessarily 
undertakers. Coffin-makers chosen for other qualities than skill. 
Irregularity connected with the death-rate. Work often gnxesome. Father 
to son trade. Simplicity in funerals. The poor pay more for show than 
ihe rich. Costers' funerals. '* Specimens in natural history/' pp. 205*209. 
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Basket-makers*— Handicraftsmen* Work varying in skilL Fairly 
regular. Piece*prices strictly regulated by uoioQ, but tbere is some home- 
work and proviGCial and foreign competition, Hours vary. Observance of 
" Saint Monday," Indentured apprenticeship for 6vc years. Hereditary 
trade. Hard work, requiring strength and arUstic skill London demand 
for odd shapes. Blind workers, pp. 209-215. 

Bamboo and cane-work«»-6amboo-work has moved East, and lost 
caste. Many foreign workmen. Long hours. Cane-work more skilled. 
Cheap outfit. Home-workers a source of weakness. Cbair-caning trans* 
ferred to High Wycombe, though a little is still done by women in London, 
pp. 313-216. 

Cork AlanyfacturerSi— Bark from abroad. Foremen, notchers, and 
machinists, Cork burning. Time-work more usual since introductioQ of 
machinery. Low weekly wages repel outsiders, bnt yearly earnings high, 
pp. 216-118. 

Otfier Workers and Wood-choppers-— Bavin, hat block and wig- 
block makers, and clothes- peg makers. Firewood choppers still Gibconites, 
Back-vard work. Is almost a woman's industry. Factory work and family 
" berths." All piece- work. Home- work. " Footies/* " Subbing ** Com- 
petition of chanties. Degradation of work. Probability that charities will 
in future absorb the whole West End trade. Home-work will always 
supply the poor* pp. a 16-223. 

Organisation— Wa^e^— Social Condition.— ^Greater proportion of 
unionists in West End. Object of one society to regulate relations between 
'* workmen and workmen." Wages statistics and comparison with style of 
life. Ketoms too high. Majority of the men live in inner ring. Few go 
borne to meals« Most men belong to a friendly society* pp. 223-132. 

CARRIAGE- BUlLDt NO, &c VoL L, Ft IL, chap. ij. Sec. 11. 
pp. 233-250, 

5tstlitkf* Detalliof occupation— InumcTation—Dlttrtbutiod^BErtbpJaee—Cra'Wdliif 
— 'Statnj** Age lilsif ram. Nalkeablc a hie nee of yciung men. p. tjj. 

Introduction* — Great specialization, but same divisions of work apply 
to coster's barrow as to Ihree-faorse van, to perambulator as to four -horse 
coach* p. 234. 

Van-bultdiitg.- Growing industry. Heavy vans made by large and 
light by small firms. Smiths, hammer-men^ body-makers, wheelers, brush- 
bands, pickers-out, and letter^ writers. Long hours more common in small 
than large houses. Time and piece-work. Wages based on estimate of 
work done. pp. 234-236. 

Coach -building. — Further sutMlivisioQ of body-makers into ca.rriaEe- 
makers, trimmers, budget-trimmers. All except tyre-smitha work under 
one roof. Charges high owing to high rent and capricious demand. Wheels 
imported in pieces from America, The effects of rubber tyres. High skill 
needed. Painting done under glass. Unsatisfactory development of 
individual piece-work into piece- master system. Irregularity increased. 
Much shifting. Large firms make all they sell. Others put out parts or 
have them made in provinces. Constant work in small repairing shops, 
reversing ordinary rule. Short time and overtime frequent for painters. 
Healthy work. Wheelwrights can work anywhere. Trade fed with labour 
from provinces. No foreign competition, eicept a little cheap work from 
Belgium, pp. 236-241. 

Rail way - carriages <- building*- A machine-using factory industry. 
Joint psece-^ork system. Service liked, though initial wages lower than 
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Id outside trade. Great regularity. Privilege of cheap railway fares* 
pp. 241-243, 

Pef Ambulator- making.— Less skill required. Piece- masters. Indivi- 
dual piece work- D.iy-work, and scmetimes mixture of lime and piece. 
Highly paid hand- work impossible owing to demand for cheapness. Rush 
of work in spring- pp 243-244. 

Organization— Wages— Social Condition.— Extent of organization. 
Pensions a peculiar feature. Neither separately nor collectively are 
societies strong. Rise in wages since 1886. pp. 245-250. 

COOPERS, Ac* Vol. v., Pi n., chap, iii S«c. 12. pp. 251-268. 

Stat1*tlc«. Detail* of orrupatSon — En nmf ratio*!-- l>ittnhuUon—Bi rthplace^Crowdtng 
^StAtui. AgiF diagiaifi. Excrei ofelderlj men. p. 151. 

Method of coopering. Perfection of the barrel. Two kinds of work ; 
wet and dry. p> 35a, 

Wet Coopers the most skilled. Work standing at block. Significanco 
of the block. Preparation of staves ; tools used. Raising of the staves ; 
warming, bending, hooping, heading; earnings mostly paid by piece. 
Time-work for repairs. Chips as perquisites. Seasons and hours, winter 
and summer. Apprenticeship strictly enforced and numbers limited. Siyle 
of work once acquired never fails till sight or health gives way. Capacity 
lost rapidly after fifty. Special brancht$ : runlet coopers, who make 03 ster 
barrels ; molasses coopers : oil coopers, pp. 252*256. 

Dry Coopera less skilled, lower pay. Training less systematic. Much 
work done by machinery. Irregular employment. Cannot shift to other 
branches. Small average earnings ; but can work til! late in life, Laboureri 
who assist may return themselves as coopers, pp. 256-257, 

Wet or Dry-— Dock coopers: attend to repairs and storage: do not 
make casks. \Vhite coopers; make buckets, tubs, chums. Poor, irregular 
work ; supplanted by galvanized iron ware and imported margarine pack- 
ages. Use of stave ends. A trade of small masters ; much skill required, 
pp. 257-258. 

Citamcter of Coopera,— Independent, roving, sociable ; formerly hard 
drinkers ; admitted change for the better, p. 258. 

/Vlachinery.— Success of machinery for tight work still doubtful. 
Adoption the consequence of strike, 1891, wages being raised, p, 259. 

Hoop-benders« — Small body of men. Split wood bent to standard 
sizes ljctwc<*Q iron jaws. Hard work. Paid by piece. Winter busiest, 
pp. 259-260. 

L^ath* renders included here but connected with building trades, laths 
being used to support plaster. Competition of foreign steam-sawn laths. 
Wo<S3 used comes from Baltic ; difkrs in hardness. Workers draw lots 
for the logs. Payment by piece. Union price list not generally in force. 
Earnings made and hours worked. TrajDing by apprenticeship ; no one 
now being taught, pp, 261-262. 

Organization— Wagca— Social Condition.— List of trade unions. 
Wages sutistics, and comparison with style of life. Meals, dress, &c. 
pp. 263-268. 

SHIPWRIOHTS, Ac. Vol. U Pt. IL, chap iv, Sec, 13. pp 269-286. 

5t«tlfttlci>* Dctatli of occupation -^ Ejiiitnciratlaii — Dlttribution — Birtlipfaecr ■-> 
CrQ«(ikng~ Status. A^^e dL;i|pracn. Marke4 deficiency of yourtit and Ckcew of <iLd men, 

Stilpw rights, &€.— All dechniag industries. Wood replaced by iron 
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and sails by steam. Old methods and material only sordire in bargo and 
boat building. Shipwrights, having refused to believe in iron ships, ousted 
by boiler-maJcers. Claun of joiners to parts of woodwork. Men sight 
ships and follow work. Always busiest after fogs. Mostly piece-work, 
xegnlated by nnion list. Life rongh bnt healthy, pp. 270-271. 

Barffe-lmllders.— " Dumb," "monkey," deck and sailing baiges. 
Dumb barges essentially Londoners. Built on "stocks.** "Por'ard and 
after swims." Joints filled with hair and pitch and bound with cbftbnL 
Winter busy for new, and summer for repair work. Iron npladng wood. 
All day-work. Union policy to restrict entry of young men and aboUah 
overtime. Some masters pay highly to avoid unionists. Old nan and 

E>ung men sufifer by fixed day-work rates. Skilled men hdped by 
bourers. pp. 272-274. 

Boat-ballders.— "DiagB,** "clinkers," and " carvel '* boats. Week 
insular, and leaving London owing to expense of labour. Thoogli mora 
skilled than barge-builders, men earn less. Light work. Many employed 
past sixty, pp. 274-275. 

Caulters. — Are sometimes shipwrights. Make seams tight. Week 
irregular and decreasing. Mostly piece-work. Average hardly two days 
per week. Houses of ^1. pp. 275-276. 

R|gger8.~Fit ships' running and standing sear. Average only twenty* 
six weeks in year. Wire-riggers distinct mq have more regular work, 
p. 276. 

Mast and Block-makers.— Beaten by machine-made blocks firom 
Glasgow. Union strong owing to small and scattered masters, p. 277. 

Oar-makers. —Competition of finished oars from abroad. Hard work 
with dangerous axe. pp. 277-278. 

Sail-makers. — Numbers employed have declined from 1000 to 400. 
London chaiges too high for sailing ships. Work on trestles with "palina." 
Irregular. ^1 piece-work. pp. 278-279. 

Qenerai Remarks.—- Problem of declining industries. Proud men with 
a history. Their errors of judgment. The danger of setting prices too 
high. pp. 279-281. 

Organization—Wages— Social Condition.— Old unions. High 
organization. Resemblance to ancient guilds. Earnings and mode of life. 
Men live near work. Food and dress. Pump and block-makers' festival, 
pp. 281-286. 



VOL, I., PART III. METAL WORKERS. 

Chaps, i.-iv., Sections 14-17, pp. 289-365. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of persons represented. Census enumeration 
by age and sex. Special enumeration by families and servants. Striking 
similarity of flares with those ^Iven for wood workers (Part II.). Sodal 
condition as m whole and by sections. Changes since 1861. pp. 289-29^. 

ENQINEERINQ, IRON - 5HIP BUILDING, AND BOILER- 
MAKING. Vol. I., Pt. III., chap. i. Sec. 14. pp. 293-326. 

Statistics* Details of occupation — Enumeration — Diitribution — Birthplace — 
Crowding — Status. Age diagram. Proportions at each age period are those of a healthy 
and permanent trade, p. 393. 

Review off the Trades.— London a repairing shop. Demand for 
a little of everything and not much of anything. Rent, rates, and taxes 
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and cost of labour an irapedioicnt to the manoCactare of anytMtJg on 
a large scale. EjfCeption for goods required in a hurry or patents. Decline 
of iron -shipbuilding. Increased use of machinery. Electricity and auto- 
mata. Wise foresight of trade uti ion . Tendency of work to go but workmen 
to remain. Mechanics generally country-born, pp, 294-298. 

OenerAl Engineerlag:>--Lads no longer " bound 'prentices/' but taken 
on as wanted. Put to odd jobs, then to machine, vice or lathe work. 
Nominal apprenticeship ends at twenty -one, succeeded by from one to 
threti years as improver at half to three-quarters of full men's rate of wage. 
Slight outfit needed. Average wage liigh for regular workers. Limited 
amount of piece and task work in second-hand shops. Examples of earn- 
ings of millwrights, iittcrs, and machinists. Normal hours. Overtime: 
reasons for its retention — love of extra money, new hands inexperienced or 
not sufficiently careful. Extended use of machinery and corresponding 
increase of output. Trade dependent more on cycles than on seasons. 
A healthy employment. Work not shared when slack. Great adaptability 
of mechanics^ Intricacy of engineering work. Nature of the skilled 
processes of press tocl-maktng and die-sinking, pp. 29S-504. 

A Locoitiotlve EEigiiieerlng Works.— Description of the various 
branches and men employed. Pattern-makers* shop. Iron foundry, with 
moulders and trimmers. Smiths' department, with striker* and Ixjlt- 
makcrs. Turning, machine, and filters' shops. Brass foundry. Brass 
finishers' and coppersmiths' shops. Boiler shop, with chippers, tubers* 
and •'heavy-lifters," Wheel and erecting shops» MtU\* rights' shop. 
Conditions of work in a railway shop. Hours fifty -four. Wages rather 
lower, very little overtime, many boys, much machinery. Railway works 
Dot ideal from union point of view, but liked by men because of great 
regularity, cheap fares, and educational advantages^ Apprenticeship 
system more fully recognised, pp. 305-313. 

Ordnance Mais uf act U re,— 11,000 persons employed at Woolwich, 

skilled and unskilled. Eight-hour day. Agitation among lower ranks of 
workmen, pp 3r3-3t4- 

Artesian Well Engineering.— A London speciality. Men trained 
irrespective of previous knowledge. Reliability and aptitude the necessary 
quah Beat ions. Work healthy and constant, pp. 3i4'3i5i 

Wei j^hlng* machine Makln^.—Small and fairly prosperous industry. 
Great variety on a limited scale its characteristic. Apprennceship partially 
resascitat«j. Time and piece-work. Ncvt^ir more than 3 per cent, 
unemployed. No wholesale trade in London. Invigorating effect of the 
Parcels Post. Agreement for board of arbitration in case of dispute, 
pp. 3I5-316- 

Qas>meter Makings. — Allied with tin-plate working. All piece-work. 
Pressure caused by the *' penny in-the-slot ** machines, p. 317, 

Gas Stoves. — Two seasons, consequent on demand for stoves, for 
heating purposes in winter, and cooking in summer. Sub'division of 
labour and piece-work the main features of the trade. Many boyt 
employed, ifnhealtby processes of burnishing, polishing, and enamelling, 
pp. 317-318. 

Bl cycle <-ni akin j^. - In the handi of small men, who are prvctical 
working fitters and employ semi -ski! led men as helpers, p. 319. 

Iron Sliip Building.— A decayed industry London beaten in the 
race for cheapness A wide but precarious field still open in ship-repjairing. 
Time the all-potent factor. Work night and day. Men, even under strict 
union rules, may work for twenty -four to thirty boors at a ttretdi. 
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Demoralixing effect of iltematiag extremes of sUckness and preastire. 
pp. 320-321. 

Boiler •making. —Angle Iron smiths* platers, rivetters, cantkers. 
holders up, and helpers ; their duties, hours, and eamiDgs. New work on 
piece. Some irregulartty. Stringent union rules to prevent shifting; to 
other branches, " Once a rivetter. aJways a rivetter/' F^rogression only 
jjcrmitted under stringent conditions. Little regular apprenticeship. 
Small shops the best traxie schools, pp. 321-325. 

Drillers atid Cliippcrs. — Some overlapping and quarrelling among 
l>oiler makers. Their abjection to drillers and chtppers. Formation of 
Drillers and Chippcrs" Society, followed by secession of dri.lcrs, leaving 
chippers in the lurch, pp. 325-326, 

BLACKSMITHS. VoLI, Pt. Ill, chap. ti. Sec. 15. pp. ja7-355* 

Stattttlcs. DKail» oF occupaiinn — Enumeratian -^ Dlitribtitton — Birthplace—- 
Cruwiiin^— Sutu»» Age diagram. Marked abtence €rf boyi. p. 1*7. 

Intro4lictioi]» — Interest of smith*s calling. Changes and improve- 
ments. From horse doctor to veterinary surgeon. DiHerentiation of 
farriers from general smiths. Time-uork replaced by task-wark« and 
small by large employers, p. 328, 

FarrierSt consisting of firemen, who make and fit the shoes, and 
doormen, \*ho help to make and put them on. •* Double-handed "fires. 
Piece and task-work. Union and DOn-union rates. Lighter work tor 
West End farriers. The '* task," representing nine hours' work. Men 
often work lone hours without food. Day- work system of 'bus and tram 
companies. September and August slack. Traide recruited from the 
country. Liability to accidents. Age limit, forty-five to fifty. Some 
drink, pp. 32&-33I. 

Smiths* — (i) In giuttat tnginittimg shops. Limited piece-work. 
■^Greedy'' members fined. A little task-work. Wages of smiths and 
hammer-men. Unemployed varies from 3 and 5 per cent. Lids put to 
various jobs, and become hammer-men. Whether ihey rise to be smiths 
depends on influence and chance (2) Ship-repairing yards, cmplojnng, 
roughly, one-fifth of all smiths. All time-work, but precarious. 
(3) Building insdis, usually known as *' general " smiths. LonJoners 
noted for good work. Sub-contracting among small builders, and long 
hours Winter and spring busy. Frequent changes of employer. White- 
smiths. Work decidedly healthy and varied. Much improveMent as to 
drink, pp. 33 1 '335- 

OTHER WORKERS IN IRON AND STEEL, Vol L. Pt. III., 
chap. ill. Sec. 16. pp. 336-365, 

StatlBtlcf* T>etaltR of occnpatlou — Entimcratton — DlHrtbutlon — Birthplace-* 
Crowding — Sta.iui. A|;e diagram. Eicctrja of young ainong type^fotLnden. p. 5j6, 

Ironfoundingi— Skilled pattern-makers, mouHers and core-makers, 
and semi-skilled trimmers, bremen and labourer?, employed in making 
columns, girders, railings, &c. Reduction of hours, resulting in greater 
pressure. Much overtime and irregularity. Day-work u*ual. Average 
of unemployment 7 to 8 pjer cent. Lads work their way up. One l>oy to 
three men the recognised limit. Men well oq^aniied. pp. 337-8, ^ 

Tank- making, --Numbers employed. Tank- makers, hoiders-up. and ■ 

caulkers All piece-work. Men work in gangs. Normal week of forty ■ 

hours. Busy m autumn and spring, slack in winter. Few boys, 
PP- 339'MO- 
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Metallic Cftslcft,— Ittformation not obtainable from employers. 
Machinery origioally introduced because of irreijiilarity and independence 
of men. Cutters, tinners, dippers, neckers, taper- makers, painters and 
testers employed. Sheets of wrought iron guillotined, tinned, machine* 
folded ana roiled, tops and bottoms soldered on, filled with air and tested 
under water. Steel barrels for acida. Alt piece-work. Nominal week of 
sixty hours but actual of fifty-four hours. Time-rate of pay fixed by fore- 
man for cutters, and total earnings of department snared by each in 
proportion to this time-rating. Testers and painters work independently. 
Men rarely discharged and seldom shift. No apprentices. Dipping, 
painting and tinning somewhat unhealthy, pp. 340*343. 

Corrugated Ironwork. —Men (like builders) are busy in summer and 
alack in winter All time-work. No sub- contracting. Overtime rure bat 
stack time frequent. Men travel a good deal. p. 343, 

Iron -sale Making^.— All piece-work. Small and distinct trade. 
Nominal week of fii t\ -lour hours, but average below fifty. Training under 
a mechanic until twenty-one. Capacity lost at sixty. Trade weil 
organized, pp. 344'345 

Oun» Sword» and Bayonet- making.— Bulk of men engaged in 
distribution rather than manufacture. A few exceptions amonp higa-clasa 
gun and bayonet -makers. Establisbment of a German firm m London. 
PP 345-34^- 

Tools and Cytlery.— Industry sma]t and decaying, except in highly 
finished edge tools. Excellence of London -made cutlery* Firms supplied 
by few small masters employing men trained in provinces. Primitive style 
01 work , same man grinus. files, polishes and finishes article throughout* 
Several small repairers working for the trade^ Keen competition. Dis- 
appearance of itinerant knife-grinder, pp. 346-348. 

Type-foundiiijfp— London the original trade centre. Moulders, just i- 
fiers, casters, rubt>er9, and dressers emptoyed. I^ds trained as proba* 
tioners. Trade characterized by strong family ties. Little shifting. 
Satisfactory adoption of eight*hour day by one firm. Rubbers" worlt 
somewhat injurious to health ^ Men rarely discharged for age, and some 
fjensioned. Successful union, to wMch half the trade belongs, pp. 348-352. 

DIeSr Coins, &c^ — Some account of men in Royal Mint. Those 
employed are artificers, first and second grade workmen^ and boys. Pay- 
ment by piece-work, with minimum subsistence wage. Much overtime 
before Christmas. Admiss^ion of boys by nomination and examination. 
Pensions granted, pp. 352-353. 

Organlzatron-^Wag:e8— Social Condi tlon.^AU the iron and steel 

•ectiODS included, 43 per cent, organized Employers* societies. Con- 
tributions vary from u 6d (Amalgamated Engineers) to yt {Amalgamated 
Type-founders) weekly. Pensions a special feature of the larger societies* 
Tne Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Its interests national rather than 
local. Monthly trade reports issued. Its unprejudiced admission of 

, iDembers of allied trades. Contrast with exclusiveness of other societies. 

\ The strength of a broad basis* Sectional jealousy. Dislike of the handy- 
Stroog feeling against piece-work* Relations with employers 

I ^endly. The amalgamation of the farriers' societies. Friction with the 
bus companies, \Vaf>es statistia : eami^ngs of 13,000 adult males. 
Comparison with Board of Trade returns. Tables showing proportion 

I of time and piece-work for twelve firms in busy and slack weeks. Average 
earnings of apprentices and lads. Comparison of earnings with style of 

[ life. Heavy otitgoings of 2f or 31 per vi/mk to trade and friendly societies. 
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Special working dress necessary. Style of Ufing lower than earalngs 

would seem to Mintrrant. pp, 353-365. 

W0RKGR5 IN OTHER METALS, Vol. I.. Pt III., chap, iv, 

3€c. 17. pp 366^399, 

StAilsUcSi, DetJiUi of occupation — ERumrr»tlon ^ Dlitrfbutlon ^ Blrtliplice — 
Crowiimg— Status. Age diagram. ExctB« of fotang msn and of bcMH Loodoaer*. 
p. 366. 

In troductlan*'— Copper, lead, zinc and tin and tbeir mixtures are ike 
meiaU here treated. In some braDches Lomdon leads, bit Birmingham is 
the real centre, p. 367. 

Brass and Bronze- workers,— Foundries all over London. Mmilders, 
core ■ markers, fi rem en, trimmers and labourers. Paltems boltowed ia sand 
and metal poured into empty cavity* Moulders mostly time-workers with 
task qnalincation. Old" system of **Bets." Over two hundred firms in 
London inhere brass-finishers are employed* Ship- work in East and fancy 
work in West. London specialty for fine sanitary fittlnf^s. Lacquering 
is women's work. Scale of workers from clock to dial and indejt-maken, 
on to mathematical instrument makers and finjshers of small work, and so 
by degrees to pieces which may weigh several tons. Piece-work with 
time-ratiDg usual. Men allowed by employers to draw wages in advance. 
Time wasted by constant determination of new prices. Example of actual 
earnings. Amount of work depends on general trade prosperity. Boys 
start as core-makers and uork up. Brass-workers are engaged mainly on 
lighter branches of mediaeval work. Saw- piercers cut patterns out of 
sheet brass. Winter months are busiest. Summer very slack. Polishers, 
burnishers* lacquerers. Unheal thy work. pp. 367*374. 

Coppersmiths and Braziers,— Employed in marine, distillery, railway 
and engineering shops. Irregularity of ship work, Much shiftinjj. Hard 
bursts of work at breweries. Drink. Regularity of railway shops. 
Coppersmiths all time-workers. Eicamples of earnings and hours. 
Braziers all piece-workers. Skilled work. Both coppersmilhs and 
braiiers are apprenticed for five to seven years, pp. 374 376. 

21nc« workers congregate fn the '^road." Lay ''flats/* '* dormers,'* 
^c Large employers pay b^ piece and small by time. Lump work. 
Journey money allowed. Small shops the best schools. Spirited action 
of trade union, pp. 377-378. 

Blue Lead - workers* —Make pipes, capsu les. shot and bullets. Women 
capsule makers No trade organisation, pp. 378-379, 

Pewterem. — Sad-ware. Bar-fitting. Pewter-pot making. Small but 
prosperous body. Piece and time-work. Busy before Christmas and 
public holidays Apprenticeship for seven years, with legal indentures 
PP 379-381^ 

Tin and Iron-plate workers-— West End trade does heavier work 
than Eist End. Snip-work irregular, but liked by young men who take up 
"general" trade later when married. Little shilting from shop to shop, 
connected with existence of old-fashioned price list. Overtime exceptional 
and short time usual, save at certain seasons. Boys work on piece 
and allowed half -earnings until twenty-one. East End work is hi^hter 
and commoner. Water-pots and '* hods." Actual eamiugs of three men, 
Prevalence of system of payment in advance of work. Legal apprenticeship 
survives. Jews and garret- masters. Tin-canister makers. Skilled mus 
ousted by women and boys with machinery, Nimbleness of finger worth 
more than experience. Much shifting. Work found in Scotland in 
autmnn. Accidents due to daagerous machinery, pp. 381-538. 
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Wire-workers and Weevere.— Connection with tin-plate workers. 
Weavers work 00 independent price lists. Many small masters. Still 
■omeapprentioes. Money sometimes nude and spent too easily. Wire- 
rope making all machine work. pp. 388-590. 

Dlrt-refliiera.— Separation of metal sweepings, p. 390. 

Or|;wdx«tioii—Wai;e*— Social Coodition.— Well organized. Many 
aode t ies fedeiatad with national onions. Relations with employers 
friendly. Thirst and drink: their connection with conditions of work. 
Tendency to start work after instead of before breakfast. More men 
baloQg to friendly than to trade locieties. Where wife works, husband 
fitscaieleai. pp. 990-399- 

APPENDIX to VoL I.— Distribotion of whole population concerned 
by registration districts. Classification of popoUition by number of rooms 
oocnpled and senrants kept. pp. 403-409. 

INDEX to VoL L pp. 4x3-41^ 
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VOLUME II 
{Second Series : Industry) 




PART h PRECIOUS METAL5, WATCHES AND 
INSTRUMENTS. Chaps, l-iv., Sections i8-2j. pp, 3-71. 

PREU^^INARY STATEMENT of pcrooai repre»eot«d. Censtii eoonieratloa 
by afc And 5ejt. Special enynicrfttloti by fafiilllcs. Lar^e n timber of s«rvanu 
kcipt by ffoliS «><1 allvaf workera. Social Coadltloii^ Cbatifea <lnce 1861* 
pp. J-6. 

JEWELLERS, GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. Vol IL. Pt. I^ 

chap, i., sec. iS, pp. 7-24. 

Statlstica, Detail* of occupation— EnuTneratlon — Diitiibation— Birthplace — Crowd- 
Ing— Slaiui. Age diagriTn, with explanatorj notei p. J. 

Jewellers and Qoldsmlths.— Jewellers raount. set. and polish 
pr«ciou5 stones. Method of working. London the scat of high -class 
jewellery trade. Freoch superiority m design and technical knowledi^. 
Best men work at home. Goldsmiths more often Eng^lish, Bracelet 
inakers. Ring-carvers. Chain-makers, Hours reduced, but out put the 
tame. Much overtime. Little shifting. Trade secrets. Cheap work in 
Hatton Garden. Polish Jews. Men good for work till over sixty, 
pp. 8' 10, 

Manufacturing Sllverstnlths.— Silver plate and small silver- workers. 
General chasers and silver engravers. Silver plate polishers. Spoon and 
fork makers and finishers. Each section has a Union. Jealous of one 
another, though all belong to Silver Trades Council. Stamped, spun, 
hammered, and cast silver. *'Live leather'' polishing. PoUsning 
unhealthy. Trade brisk while Parliament sits. There is always work for 
good men. Apprenticeship for seven years moribund except among silver 
plate and spoon and fork- workers. Apprenticeship a burthen. Complaint 
of employment of undue number of boys, pp. 1 1-13. 

Oold beating.— Decaying industry. Foreign competition. Small 
aquares of gold plate beaten between vellum and goldbeater's skin. Eight 
hundred leaves of gold from a sovereign. Piece price-list settled by each 
employer. Hammers weigh S to ao lbs. Motion from the back. pp. 13-15 

Oold and silver wire,— Wire-drawers, flatters, silk-winders, spinners 
Flattened wire spun rounti thread and sold to laccmen. 16,800 yards ot 
wire from an ounce of metal. Women's work. Both day-work and 
piece-work. Work divided when slack, pp. 15-16. 

Lapldarfea,— Diamond cutters. Oriental stone-cutters. General 
lapidaries. Diamonds found in Africa, sold rough in London, cut and 
polished in Afi twerp and Amsterdam, and set in Paris. Mostly jobbing 
work tn London, Small shops. Glass-cutters. Lead poisoning 
from polishing. Great many young men. Apprenticeship almost dead, 
Complaiiit of drink, pp, t6-iS. 





Organization— Wages— Social Candltron,— Many benefit societies 
confined to the trade. Goldbeaters* Society foaoded itj 1777 and never 
broken up. Wages returns. Comparison of earnings and style of life. 
Crowding: due partly to eoncentration in central London, wbere rent* are 
hi^h. Hfibit3 as to meals and dresa, French jewellers* wives often 
skilful polishers, pp, 19-14. 

WATCHES AND CLQCIC5. VoL IL, Ft. L, chap, h., sec. 19, 
pp. 25-34. 

5tatlitlci. Octal It of occupation— Enumeration— Dittrlbuti&n— Birthplace ^ Crowd- 
Ing^Sutut. A.gc diagram. Large numh^r of old men, p. i|. 

Watch -making, —Former prosperity. Inferior work to meet ^cat 
demand resulting in loss of reputation. Trade now moribund. Opposition 
to machinery. Consequent rise of factory system in America and output 
of cheap watches. Gold and silver case-makers, pallet^ makers: motion, 
escapement, cap, balance, main-spriiig* hair-spnn||^, fusee-chain makers; 
fusee cutters, jewellers, joint finishers, secret-springers, engine turners, 
case engravers, enamellers, dial -makers, watch-haad makers, polishers, 
adjusters, eiiaminers. All independent workmen and necessary to the 
manufacture of a high-^class London watch. Each considers his own the 
most important branch. Many old men. Wages have fallen 30 per cent, 
in twenty years, pp. 26-29. 

Clock-maldnz.— Clock-makers, unlike watch-makers, can make a clock 
throughout. Wholesale desertion to automatic meter makiog and its 
danger. Competition of France and Germany, pp, 29-31. 

OrganlEatlon- Wages— Sociat Coi]drtioii«--LittJe trades unionism. 
Several trade t>enevolent societies. Classes in Horological Institute. 
Statistics of wages. Earniags lower than indicated by returns. Earnings 
and style of life compared Irregular work of old men* Locality of work 
and residence. Meals, dress, and outfit, pp 31-34 

SURaiCAU SCIENTIFIC AND ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Vol. 11., Ft. I., chap, iii., sec. ao, pp. 35-53, 

Statistics. Dela^l» of occupation— En um 'rat icfi—DiMnbu lion— 6k rthpUce — Crowd- 
ing—Status, Age diagram. Large number o( jroung men. p. jj. 

Surgical Instrament Making,- Demand for instruments to satisfy 
wants of hospitals and other lar^e concerns. Demands of iDdividuals are 
demands of specialists. Handicraft. Peculiar position of chamber 
masters. Their secrecy. All the peculiarities of sweating system without 
evil coDsequences. Edge-w^jikcrs. Blunt- workers. Deformity men. 
Artificial limb-makers. Time-work in central shops. Piece«work among 
chamber masters. Great regularity but much overtime. Men too pros- 
perous to care to Ijelong to trade society. Inferior quality of Sheffield 
and German work. pp. 36-39. 

Philosophical and Optical Instrument Makers*- Opera glasses 
come from Pans and cheap spectacles from Gtrmany. Probability of 
sweating in magic'lantern industry. Italians and thermometers. Good 
workmen at a premium. Seasons only marked for retailers. Tendency to 
greater sub-division and machinery pp. 39-41. 

Electrical Instrument Making, —A new industry, recruited from 
all trades. Cables made outside London with much machinery and lower 
pay than in London. Electric lir^hting stations inside London. Engine- 
room staff. Outdoor staff. Main stafl. Best engine-men Bu-e former 
locomotive drivers. Service-layers. Bricklayers. Industry now settling 
dowD. pp. 41-43. 

VIII 18 • 
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OfganlsMitiod— Wages— Social Condltlofi«— OverUppiog o( other 
trade societies. Strict rules as ta appienticc^hip eaforced by tube- 
blowers. Statistics of earniDgs. Difference in wages ofiered bf 
instnimcnt manufacturers and by cable work«. Proportion of time and 
piece-work. Exact year's earnings and hours of six men in a lighting 
nrm. Comparison of earnings and style of life. Corse of drink partly 
a survival. Large shops have sick clubs. Wives are rarely earners. ; 
PP 5t-53. 

MUSICAL LNSTRUMENTS, FISHINO-TACKLE AND TOYS. 

Vol, XL, Pt. I., chap, iv.j sec. 21. pp. 54-73. 

statistics. Dtlalli of occopatlon^Enumantion— Dlitributlon^Birthptace—CitniPdiDg 
^Sutu9. Age diagram. Eicess of youiig and old. pi. 54. 

Piano Manufacture consists in putting togelher " backs/ ** bellies/' 
•'actions/' ''pedaJs.** *' keyboards," &c. Three classes of makers. The 
first offer the best conditions and turn out the best work. The second shade 
down from good to bad, In the third class there is great irregularity* 
Autumn and winter bisv. Preference given io large firms to sons of 
employees. Short time from April till August, when some men shift to 
cabinet-making or become professional cricketers. &c Overtime usual in 
winter. Backmaking. Bellying and marking off. Stringing, Fitting up. 
Finishing aod regulating. Polishing. Sub-contracting in the factory. No 
regular training. Boys learn most under contractors. Unions weak* 
Trying tran si lions from heat to cold affect health till inured. Drink in 
small shops. Hard work and high earnings followed by idleness and hard 
drinking. Foreign compeiition. Effect of trade depression, pp. 54-61. 

Hamtonluma and Organs made m England since war of 1870. Piece- 
work. Organs made, erected and tested in the shop, then taken to pieces 
and rebuilt. The church as a workshop. Apprenticeship a reality. Wages* 
Sound-board makers and voicers. Father to soa bnsiness. Provincial 
competition, pp. 61-64. 

Billiard TableSp—Trade full of secrets and jealousy. Development due 
to increased demand for amusement. Recruited from cabinet-makers. 
Cues and tips come from France, pp. 64-65. 

Other Q am es.— Cricket ball makers the lowest paid. Trade develop- 
mnnt. Great regularity in large firms. Want of ** all-round " men. 
I'Hshing-rods and tackle not largely made in London. Small toys made at 
home. Steady demand for wooden horses, shell-boxes and whistles. The 
life of a penny toy inventor, pp. 65*67. 

Tobacco PI pei.-- Briars. White days a home industr>^ Faahion in 
pipes, pp. 67*68. 

Organization^Wages-^Social Condltlon^^Wages statistics. Earn* 

ings and style of life compared. Discrepancy accounted for by numbers of 
small masters who made no ret urn &» Large proportion of employees are 
members of friendly societies, pp. 68^72, 

VOL. IL. PART II. SUNDRY MANUFACTURES. 

Cliaps. i.-vL, Sections 53-27, pp. 75-182. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT.^PaH II. eooipiiws gyss, chenileals, s^p, 
Isstlier, taddlery aniS brtishes. Especially repf-Hcntative af London ququ* 

facturei. f*Jo large total fH>puI«tlon Involved, but ixiaziy dlatlncl trsd». 
Larg'e proportion of xt^omen. Enumeratloa by age anS aex and by faoiJ|le«. 
Socitl coiulltloa. Clmnjrcs iioce 1&61, CeasUnt lacresM la Mrtiiciiwvf 
cbcmlcaU and leatlicr. pp. 75 •7S. 
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OLASS AND EARTHBNWARS. Vol. II.. Ft. U.^cbap. 

pp. 80-90. 

5tstl«tlc4« DetilJi of occtipatlon^En'Jimeratioa— 'DE«trtbution— Blrthplace^-Crowdific^ 
Af* diaj(ram. Uit^c pFoportion of boy», Dchclcncf of mefi above 49. p. 79. 

QIass. — LondoD gtass-blowiog maijily cocBtied to small works using 
brokeo glass. Medicine, essence* and scent bottles^ Small^works men are 
London born. Others from Yorkshire* Want of first-class blowers. A glass 
furnace at night. One "gaffer," two blowers or "servitors" and a boy 
form a " chair.'' Task work. Average eight nominat days in a week* Boys 
in non-union firms. Day and night shifts. Foot makers. Societies strong, 
with strict rules as to apprenticeship, but no apprentices. Sweating shops 
the sole schools of industry. Boys pick up their work. Foreign competition 
in " small " works, pp. 80-84, 

Stained Glass*— London the English trade centre. Improvement due 
to outside influence. Want of arttstic sense In English workmen. Work 
consists in combination and shading of bits of coloured glass, Glassmcn. 
Painters, Glaziers, pp. 84-87, 

Oltss Engravers.— Wheel work ousted by sand-blasting. Homa work, 
for dealers. Glass-bevelling described under cabinet -making (Vol. V.» 
p. r86), p. 87. 

Pottery •— Drain pipes, chimney pots, crucibles, chemical jars, ginger- 
beer and ink bottles. Mostly stoneware. No china made. Throwers and 
finishers. Simple tools. Process of work. Kiln-setters. Burners. Moulders. 
Piece-v^ork. Deductions for steam power. Irregularity of skilled piece- 
workmen. Majority of employees are unskilled. Production doubled by 
change from time to piece. Hard, hot, dusty, and stiHing work. Bad 
reputation for drink. Limit of age capacity forty-five or fifty. Betting the 
ruling extravagance. Boys pick up the trade. No "potters rot" in 
London. England's sanitary supremacy gives a trade monopoly. Bui 
fature uncertain, pp. 87-92* 

Red Pottery,— Chimney pots, flower pots and porous pipes. Work 
paid by the " cast/' Competition of small with large makers, p. 92. 

Drgantzatlon—Wa^es— Social Condition. ^Piece-work the main 

reason for existence of glass unions. New prices continually being set. 
Union exactions. Failure of co-operative potters. Wages returns. 
Comparison of earnings and style of life. Bethnal Green the centre for 
tmall works. Friendly societies well palroniied. pp. 93-98. 

CHEMICALS. Vol. II., Ft. II., chap. ii.. sec 23. pp. 99-110. 

Statistics. D«Uf Ii of occupation— En umcratloQ— Distribution— Birtli place — Crowd i ng 
— Sum». Age dlftfTam, Larfe eiunberi of boya acid marlced tkricienqf of foung 
Pitn. p. 99, 

Chemicals.— Mostly labourers emplo)'ed. Men disciplined rather than 
skilled. Foremen. Chemical labourers. Yard labourers. Long hours 
with but little physical exertion. Earnings increased by overtime. 
Steadiness the measure of skill. Knowledge acquired of no use outside 
factory gates, pp. 1 00- 102. 

Manufacturing Drugjrlsts. —Danger of mistakes. Sobriety insisted 
on. Work fairly regular. Winter busiest. Many girls employed pp, iot-103. 

White Lead.— Casual work. The last resource of the starving. Tasting 
the lead colic. Excess in alcohol accompanies lead poisoning, pp. 103-104. 

Match -malcfng-^Girls becoming more regular and more cleanly. 
Diminish ing danger of aecrosts, " Safety " matches saife for producer as 
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mdl as eonsofner. Thouf^htlessndBS of geoeral public Advantage of 
large factories, pp. 104-105. 

Qenersl Remarks.— Beys pick up druggists* work. Few employed in 

chemical factories. Competition of France and Germany owing to the 

better training for chemists obtainable abroad, where professors work hand 

and glove with mannfucturers. Much danger to hcaJch might be avoided 

' by enforced cleanliness. Responsibility of the public, pp. 105-107. 

Orsranlzatlon— Wages— Socijit Condition.— No trade union except 
among match girls. Ertrnings compared with mode of life. Employecrs 
in cbemical factories live near work. Majority belong to friendly 
society, pp, 107-110. 

SOAP, CANDLES, QLUE, &c. Vol. 11,, Pt. 11., chap. tU, sec 24- 

pp, 111-1^4. 

Statljtici. netaili of occupation — Enumeraiion — DUtrSbutlon — Birthplace — 
Crowd^iii; — :>tatiii. Age dia^ram^ Large number of byy« and old men^ and abieacc 
of )'(jtiiig: trtcii, p. 1 rr. 

Soap. — Combination of Eat with alkali. Slaughter-house refuse and 
town stuff the raw material of finest toilet soap. Fat " rendered," boiled, 
ini^E^ with alkali, clarified, drawn off into frames, cooled, wire-cut into 
slabs, or milled and remix^ with essences, pp. 112-113. 

Candlefti— Bipping. Rolling. Pouring, Moulding* Tallow dips. 
Moulding the modem method. Competition of gas, oil, and electricity. 
" Old lamps for new,'* but room for all. pp, 113-115. 

Oeneral Reniarka.--^Mote wasbing in hot than cold weather. Soap 
will keep, and is made for stock in winter. Candles used in winter, and 
more easily made in cold than hot weather. Men work short time in 
summer. Mostly large factories. Unsavoury smells. Work picked up. 
Piece-work and time*work, with tendency to increase piece-work. Wages 
of time-workers rise with length of service. Work and eaminp of women 
and girls, pp. 115-116. 

Otue and Slze» &c. ^Ill-paid, unattractivep and rheumatic. In the 
hands of Irish. Made from scraps aiid parings of hides and skins. Siie 
is glue half-boiled and undried. Gelatine is refined glue. Isinglass from 
fish bladders. Blood refiners. Sausage-skin dressers and pa^te- makers, 
pp. ti6-ti8. 

Dog-bl5€|i[tS', — Contain meat fibrine. Oven work very trying, p. iig, 
OrgaoUatiofl-- Wages — Social Condition*— No trade unions. 
August to November the slackest season. E fleet of slackness to reduce 
numbifs of time-workers and earnings of piece-workers. Shown by full 
wages returns. Timework earnings of unskilled men, first-class labourers, 
aod skilled men compared with slow, medium, and quick piece- workers. 
Women and boys employed in wrapping and packing, and in makmg 
night-lights and tapers. Comparison of earnings and style of life. Men 
leas crowded thau apparent earnings warrant, owing to cheaper rents in 
outskirts of London. Large factories and many shop clubs. Most women 
glue-makers are wives of employees, pp. iig-124. 

LEATHER DRESSINOp TANNINQ, &c Vol, II.. Pt. IL, chap iv., 
sec. 25, pp. 123-152. 

Statistics* Details of occitpalion — Ei:nnniFTatioo — Dlstribntion — Blrthpla^ ^ 
Cnowdiiig; — Stattjt. Age diagtaan. Age disftr; but ion of males norma 1. |i. tjj. 

Tanilltlg.— Bermondsey still the trade centre. Many factories driven 




by high rents to provinces, but something of everything remains, SufEcient 
to act tone of the world** markets. Tanning and currying of heavy leather. 
Dressing of light leather. Hides *in haired, washed, and scraped and then 
placeti in pits containing tannic extract. Unhairers. FJe*ihers. Lime- 
jobljcrs. Frizers. No marked seasons. One house busy while another is 
alack. Bating, an unsavoury task. Hide-spin ting by machinery a tendon 
specialty. Striking out. Rolling. Happing and rubbing to prtxiuce 
a sn^ooth surface. Sunday work usuaL Men begin as Jabourera and 
watch for opportunities of learning. Labour the chief item in li;.;ln IcaEher 
dressing. Used for boots, coverings^ bindings, hr^ts, pock«t-bo*.>ks, &c. 
Skins stufled with yokes of eggs for gloves. Grounding. Chamois ieather. 
Ptece-mastership system in light leather factories. Abuses. Gla2ers. 
Shavers. Stronj? trade society. Machinery used in Persian leather 
dressing. Unhealthy process of " flnfing/' Departmental seasons but no 
■hifting. pp. 1 26- 1 J 2. 

Curryinff.— Object to render leather soft and pliable. Machines used 
by mill -band makers. Coach-work. Duties of journeyman curriers. Piece 
prices and elaborate union price-list. Tat>lemen. Machinemen. SlufTed 
bides. Mill-band sewers. Patent leather japanners and enamellers. 
Process of work. All on piece. Strong trade society. Busiest in summer, 
pp. 132-134. 

General Remarks.— Cnrriers busy from January to June for carriage 
leather ; from J une to August for saddles ; and all the year for harness. 
Curse of drink. Alternating conditions of heat and cold. Temptations K> 

I topers. Effect of trade depression, pp. 134*3. 

Pel]tnofig:ering consists in getting wool off sheepskins by *' liming " 

I and '* sweating/' p. 135. 

Pur-skin dressers and Furriers.— London the central mart for 

I iealskins. which pass from sale-room to furrier, then to fur-dressers, then 

I lia^it to furriers. The *' tubbing " of small skins by foreigners, Bltibberera. 
Dyers. Trade secrets. Great irregularity for all except dyers Men 

' become builders' labourars and costers in the summer. Union price- list 
for al! skins. Large and small factories, "Greeners" in the Utttr, 
Sweating. Furriers employ cutters, nailers, sewers, machiniytSp liners, 

I and finishers. Chamber masters and family work. Hand giving way 

I to machine sewing, pp. 136-138. 

Hattera' Furriers prepare hare and rabbit skins for felt. Sonthwark 

[the trade centre. Garrotters. Fur-pullers. Women pullers often married, 

[Process. Unhealthy work. Only taken up by those in great poverty. 

I Some home work. Most undesirable practice. Failure of union, pp. 

[138- 140. 

Portmanteaux and Trunks.— Hard- work by men in the West End ; 

linachine work, with help of women and lx)ys, in the City. Retailers not 

leften themselves manufacturers. The ** Lords*' and " Commons** of the 
Ddustry. Once noted as hard drinkers. Busy during summer, pp. 140- 1, 

Fancy Leather Workers and Pocket-book Makers make bags, 
It tings, blotters, despatch boxes, card cases, &c. Large and increasing 
adustry. Much sub-division. Union rates for rtvetters, stifFeners, pre- 
arers, pocket-book and case-makers. Overtime before Christmas. Corn- 
et! ti on of cheap goods, but good work holds its own. Danger of over 

cializatton. pp. 141-143. 

Organization— Wa^s— Social Condi lion, »5maJl and exclusive 

ight leather societies with high organization, but want of cohesion in 

heavy leather branches. Wages statistics. Labourers' wages. Earnings 

^and mode of life compared. Drink and its causes. Clothes. Portmaateati 
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makers' boots. Absence of prospering friendly societies* Wives of Urn 
regular men work, pp. 144-133. 

SADDLERY, HARNESS. Stc Vol. IL, Pt II,. chap. v.. sec. j6. 

PP 153-1^5 

StatlltleAi Detailt of occopation — Eonmcfatioo • DtttributioD -^ Birthplace <— 
Crowding— Statuj, Age diagram. Few bojr*, manv older roeo aod married wumeit. 

Saildle, Harness und Wh[p-fitflkers.— Essentially English work. 
No foreign competitjon. Browo saddlers, black saddlers, harness-makers, 
horse-clothing, saddle-tree, collar and whip makers, Sur\'iviDg ilhistradon 
of media^v^al workshop. No mystery in j roduction. Prices fixed by union 
lor over a thousand operations in saddle and harness-making. ^ per hour 
t&kea as basis of price. Brown saddlers the best paid. Women help in 
stitching flaps. Recruited from the country. No room in London for 
boys. Method of saddle making. All man's work in best West End 
shops, In less good places women do seaming and stitching. Harness 
saddles made by black saddlers. Great subdivision among small masters. 
Harness-makers and bridle-cutters. Horse-clot hiog machine-sewn by 
women. Saddletrees of split beech wood. All fa and- work. Successful 
opposition to machinery. Piece-work, Strong union. Learners limited 
to sons of joumevmen. Apprenticeship enforced. Drink a tradition. 
Actual earninga of two men. Horse-collar makers. Fore-whale fitters, 
bodyers, finisners. Covers stitched by women. Whip-makers, stick 
dressers, finishers, ndlng-whip makers, thong-makers, braiders. Family 
work. Handed from father to son. Quillmg up. Thongs plaited by 
makers' wives* Cab whips. Effect of Sweating Commission on military 
harness-makers. Men shift to houses holding Government contracts. No 
fashions, and work steady, pp. 154-161. 

Organization — Wages— Social CoiidjUon. —Amicable Benefit 
Society of Saddlers and Harness- makers, Bridle-cutters, and Collar^makers, 
founded 1779, still in esdstence. Returns of wages, and compaiison ^vith 
mode of life. Effect of accoutrement making leaving London. Majority 
of men members of faiendly society. Sectional prevalence of drink. 
pp. 161*165, 

BRySH-MAKINQ. Vol* IL. Pt, II. chap, vl., sec. 1% pp. 166-182. 

StatlAtlcA. Deialli of occupatlofi— Enumeration— DiitriUotioo—Blrihptace—Cxnwdinf 
—Statu*, Ag? diagram. Extett of quhte joang trnd quite old due to iacroductJoa of 
machinery, p. 166, 

Household and Fancy Brushes^— Fbmr main branches of manufac- 
ture, vii,, household, fancy, painters' and mechanical brushes. Borers, 
hair-hands, drawers, panners, trimmers, iinishers, and polishers employed 
in household and fancy brush-makitig. Borers can drill three tht>usand 
holes per hour. Hard work. Holes drilled at special intervals and 
special angles. Piece-work. Larger firms use machinery worked by 
women at time rates. Bristle dressers sort bristles according to thick- 
ness and length. Drawers are women, except among baiss dressers. 
Piece-work. Fancy work done at home. Panners ** pitch in" fibre for 
brooms. Good pay for skilled men. Trimmers (womeni trim fibre to 
nite. Finishers cut brush board and fix it on to brush back. Some done 
by machiQerj', Polishing mostly by women. In small shops the same 
mati may tjore and finish, and the same women draw and turn. Boue 
work from cattle shin bones. Hard work. Polished in revolving tubs, 
Gravers. Women stamp and pack and fill up grooves with oemeot. 
pp, 167-173. 
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fatnt-brUAli Making.— Well paid because (i) Bristles &r« expens)\^. 
(3) Same man makes brush throughout, (3) The anion is strong, p, 172. 

Mechanical brushes are made of wire, mostlf in t^e North. LoDdon 
trade prospers in bauds of soiil] men working with their families, p, 173. 

Oeiieral Remarks.— Bound apprentices disliked by employers. 
Sweaters mostly small masters. Lower branches severely hit by foreign 
competitiOD. but best work untouched. Effect of sirike. Inexorable law 
of survival of cheapest among second rate goods. Domestic employers in 
Tabard Street. Work not unhealthy. InfluenEa defied by panners. 
Prolonged age capacity except for borers, pp, 173-175. 

Horsehair workers, — Hair sorted according to colour, thkkni^ss, and 
length, and used for makmg cloth and brushes, or for staffing lurniture. 
Piece-work. No seasons. Work shared when slack. Close trade. Only 
sons taught, pp. 175-176. 

Comb-maktng^i &c*--BeBt combs still made in London. Family 
Industry. Machine-made combs come from elsewhere. London a cenire 
for ivory billiard-balls, p, 176. 

Organization— Wa^s-^ Social Condition*- The United Society of 
Brush-makers, founded in 1786* mles that no opposition be made to the 
introduction of steam power ; nor money allowed for beer on club nights ; 
and that direct rent be paid for clubrooin. Strict regulations as to 
apprentices. Union will not work with non-union men. Society friction. 
Wages returns and actual earnings. Comparison of earnings with style of 
life. Majority of wives work. Marriages made in workshops, pp. 177-182 

VOL. IL, PART IIL PRINTING AND PAPER 
TRADES. Chaps. i.-7., Sections 28-32, pp. 185-308. 

PRBLimiNARV STATEMBNT.-Pait III. comprUeJ prJntiiitf, (wtikbladlnf. 
pAper, iCat]on«ry, and bookicliliig trsdei. Ctnaus en ymc ration by ■£-« nnd 
tei. Rem«rkA^le number of raaleft ynder twenty^ and of fcmaies of all a^es. 
Bnudieratloo by faraillea. Social condJtton ma a whole an J by sectlona. Very 
lart* IncTCMe ta eacli lectlon ilnce iBtii. pp. 1S5-1S8. 

I^RINTERS. Vol II. Ft, IIL, chap, i , sec. 28, pp. 189-231. 

StatlttJcJ. Detail* of occupation—Euumcration— Dlttribulion— BlrthpUce^CrowdL^f 
— Statuf. Afe diH^ram^ Thii tradf more than anj other abK»rl}i boj^i. Small projM'f- 
(ioti of incn a^t all »git after thirtjr. p. iH^. 

Lottdon priitttni: trade.— Numbers in the London trade have risen 
from 23.000 to |o,ooo in twenty years. Increase in provinces still greater. 
Printing a distinctly metropolitan industry, especially as regards news- 
papers and periodicals. Development of the printers art. pp- 190-191 

Letterpress printing includes compositors, readers, pressmen, 
machine managers, stereotypers, printers' labourers, warehousemen, 
cutters. &c. Compositors outnumber all the rest. Technical terms. 
Duties of compositors and methods of work. Compositors organized in 
'* Cbapets." ** Father of chapel "' acts as medium between the trade union 
and the masters and men. Chapel funds. Correctors of the press. 
Freflsmen a distinct body working hand machines. Machine managera 
work power machines. Their duties. Much care, technical knowledge 
and skill required. Printers' labourers semi-skilled. Paper- wetters, 
layers-on. strokers-in ; cropper and platen hands, brakesmen, oilers, reel 
and By hands. Lads enter machine-room as feeding boys and lAork up 
without apprenticeship. Bo>s larj^ety replaced by men since prohilition 
oi overtime. Method of stereotyping, pp, 190*196, 
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Four maih sub-division b of letterpress printing, (r) Bock-work, as 

di sting uished from penodicals, is leaving London. Efifect of hig^h wages 
and provincial and foreign competiyon. (2) Newspaptts. Compositors, 
s^tereoiypers And macbitie-men emplojciti. Rivalry in rapidity of 
production. Morning and evening journals. Night- work on mornrng and 
day-work on evening papers, Method of work. Rapidity of production. 
Regular employment on daily papers. Weekly or monthly pressure of 
periodicals. Intermittent demand for " grass " hands Attempt to 
decrease irregularity by publishing different jourtials in one office. 
System of '* farming " dying out. ( 3) Parliamentiiry printing includes reports, 
minutes, and general Parliamentary work. Atternating pressure and 
slackness. Piece-work. ' ^\Tiip '* hands. High but irregular earnings. 
(4) 'fobbing work. Employs large section of trade, chiefly to suburbs. 
Opportunities for display of skill and taste. Time-work. Men specially 
train ed, pp. ig6-2or. 

SiaioHS. August and September the dead months. Very little shifting 
among regular hands Slack times press hard on ** grass'* men. 
** Comps " never work on machines. No alternative work, p. 201. 

Training by seven years' apprenticeship, Offices of medium sire the 
best schools. Incomplete training in large shops. Trade is consequently 
recruited from the provinces. Declining work for type-setters. ■ ■ Comps '* 
only partial Jy successful in restricting boy labour. Attempt to enforce 
proportion of one apprentice to three journeymen* Men in machine 
depiu'tment better organised, pp. 202-5. 

Improvid mathimry and the advance of composing machines, especially 
for newspapers and cheap reprints. Probable advantage to London 
printers, pp. 203-4. 

Uthosrapfilc piintlti^ from slabs of close-grained limestone, or from 
zinc plates. Stone preparers. Artists. PriEters. Process of preparation. 
Three grades of artists, viz., trade inasters, piece-workers, journeymen. 
Two of priuters, viz., provers with hand presses and machine minders. 
Boys ana girls lay on and taJte off the sheets of paper. Arrangement of 
the lay. No shifting from branch to branch. Busiest from August to 
October. Foreign competition in best class of work. England holds her 
own in posters and large work. Music printing, pp. 204 207. 

Copper -plate prlnttct^ replaced by lithogra[>hy, photogravure, and 
other processes. But still used for bank-notes, scrip, shares, and visiting 
cards. Failing trade, p. 207. 

Minor conrtected Trades,— CAroww^tte* A printing. Foreign work 
preferred if time no object. Phohgravmi and other proctsset for book 
illustrations. Transfer of photo to copper-plate. Collotype printing. 
Developments of esgraving rather than printing. Machim ruling, for 
account books. TiekH uriiirs, ikndiltts, and map mounters, IVocd-ypi 
cutters and printers' joiners make type framp^, cases, galleys, composing 
sticks, &c. Large type cut by hand. Sma\ masters in printers* joinery. 
Employment constant and little shifting, pp. 208-210. 

Health and age capacity,— Chest disease the printers* scourge. 
Tendency to put weaJtly children to the work. Heated atmosphere 
necessary to suppleness of £jigers. Few machine workers, litho artists, 
stone polishers, or printers caa continue at work after fifty or 
fifty-five. pp. 2 10-21 1 . 

Organlzatioti—Wagea— Social Condition. -^In all these trades, 
wages and hours are controlled by the man. Every branch lias a union. 
Unsuccessful attempt at National Federation. Distinct training needed 
for each branch. The Loudon Society of Compositors, vdth freehold 
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fMiemises« library and read mg- rooms, and inconie of ,£ 31,000. Effect of 
raising wages has been to bring in outsiders and enforce economy in the 
use of liib^ar. 38^ for fifty-four hours minimara rate. Piece rates for 
newspapers and parliamentary wo rk, "*Stab" hands. Awkwardness of 
shops which are " fair" in some branches and '■ ral * in others. Associa- 
tion of Correctors of the Press. Wages of stereo typcrs. Amalgamated 
Society of Pressmen. Machine manag^ers a strong society. Pfinter's 
Labourers' Union^ Platen priDting machine minders. Friction with 
machine managers. Warehousemen and cutters' unions. Four litho- 
graphic printers' societies. Copperplate printers' and machine rulers' 
societies. Special aptitude for organ iiat ion among printers, 66 per cent, 
organized. Detailed wages statistics for busy and slack seasons. 
Earnings compared with style of life. Printers" colonies in Walworth and 
Caledonian Road. Social distinctions. Most men belong to both union 
and friendly society, pp. 21 1-23 1. 

BOOKBINDERS. Vol. II.. Pt, III., chap, ii.. sec, 29, pp. 232-259 

StMtlmticM* l>etaiL« ot occupation— Bnumeration^Dbtrihtition— Birthplace — Crn^i'd* 
Inr— ^^tatu». Age diaieram, Oe&cifiticy of i»aJ«i over tliirty« iJtTgily a womenV 
Induttry. Many tKjyt. p, 151, 

Introductory,— Bookbinding a London industry, centred near 
Holhoro Viaduct, Trade oonsprises two main divisions — ^letterpress and 
vellom. p. 233. 

Letter-presd-b[[tditl^«— fi) Cloth. (2) Bible. (3s Extra and mis- 
cellaneous work. Cloth and Bibl* mostly machine work. Extra work is 
a handicraft and an art. Men forwarders and fioishers. Women folders 
and sewers. Folding "to print" and "to paper.*' Printed sheets 
folded, beaten, collated, sewn, forwarded, covered, and finished. Gold 
bilking.— Gteskt specialisation in cloth forwarding shops where piece-work 
is common. Seasonal variations. Activity culminating at Christmas and 
lowest in July, Bible- work fairly regular. Little shifting from branch to 
branch or from shop to shop, pp 234-240, 

Scrap-album making. A minor branch of cloth binding, employing 
forwarders, case- makers, blockers. Socially inferior, pp. 240. 

Book'fdgi gilding and marbling. Number of small employers. Mostly in 
Clerk^nwelK Edges scraped with sharp steeL Polished with black-lead. 
Gold leaf laid on "glai re." Burnished with snakestone. "Swim"* work. 
Trade contracting. Book-edge marbling, pp. 240-241. 

VeMum blndlitg. — Seldom more than a department in large printing 
shop. Chiefly for account books, but also for cheap ** flush work." 
Paper from machine- ruler folded and sewo by girls. Sheets pass to boys 
to be glued, then to cutters, marbiers, and forwarders. Boys largely 
employed in common flush-work. Busy October to February pp, 241*243. 

Trade condLtlons and prospects.— Coincidence of cheap paper* 
machinery, and popular educatit>n. Competition not sn keen as in 
printing trade. No foreign, but increasing provincial competition, said to 
be due to eight hours' agitation. Disturbing influence of strike, pp 243^4. 

Trade or^atiLzatlon, wag^s, &c,— Over 60 per cent. organi2ed. 

ioint trade committees. Shop councils. Three hundred and forty book- 
inding ^ms in London. Their employees. History of eight hours' 
strike. Success at once obtained by book-edge gilders. Advantage of 
a compact body of workmen against numeroua small employers- 
Restriction of number of learners. Difficulty with printing firms which 
have binding deprirtmcnts. Final result a compromise, including 
a normal forty eight houra' weeki bill allowing overtime^ Decrease of 
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average eamiogs and increase of unemployed. Particulars of wages paid. 
Contraction in trade following eiKht hours* day. Seven years' apprentice- 
thip usual. ProIonRed age capacity. Men subject to chest disease*. 
Large firms have sick ciubs- pp. 244-253. 

Wages Statistics— Social Condition. Great seasonal reductions 
in earnings and hours. Increascti irregularity and more stria gout condi- 
tions have neutralized recent rise in wages. Women nearly all piece* 
workers. Comparison of earnings with style of life. Disadvantage of 
beginning work at an hour too late for workmen's trains. Meals and 
dress. Tendency of bookbinders lo marry bookfolders, pp. 254-259. 



PAPER MANUFACTURE. Vol. U., 
pp. 260-284. 



Pt, in,, chap. iii.« sec. yi. 




StAllsticjHi. Details of occupation*- Enumeration— Distribution — BirthpJace^CfOwdlng 
•-Siatuf. Age diagraivii^ Dciidenqir of cnaks over thirtjr. t^rKcly a women*! inJustrx. 
Man> boyi« p. ]6o« 

Paper-making.— Only one mill in London district* Beatermen 
and marine men. Two shifts of twelve hours. Work regular and aot 
laborious, p. 26 1. 

Envelope-inaklnt,— Formerly m Camion Sir«et, now in South wark, 
Largely machine work. Eight or nine girls to one man. Flap-gumming. 
Hand-work for special sizes. Piece-work. Busy October to Christmas. 
pp. 261 -J. 

Card and card-board box maMag*—Vi4i also Vol. IV,, p. 278. 
Eight thousand five hundred women employed. Industry localized in Fin*?- 
bury and East End. Day and piece-work. Boys pick up work and become 
cutters. Home workers an important section. Work given out ready cut 
and prepared. Start work at 8 or 9 a.m. Ample air space in factories. 
Poor Jewish cigarette box makers. Rapid growth of trade. Seasons 
equalized by varied demands. Work shared when alack, pp. 264-267. 

Paper-ba^ making. —Home-workers in Bow and near Victoria Park. 
Larger factories in South wark. Keen competition. Margin of profit low, 
ad per hour the ordinary rate of earning. Men jealous of women. Condition 
and earnings better in factories than in East End. Piece-work the rule. 
Proportion of learners unusually large, pp. 267*269. 

Paper-italning— f\#<. the manufacture of paperhaugings. Seldom 
associated with other branches. Block-printing by hand and machine work. 
Decline in numbers em ployed, owing to increased use of machinery. Process 
of block printing. Flocking, bronzing, metaJling, embossing. London 
the centre for handwork. Process of machine printing. Tendency of 
machine to replace hand-work. Work from forty-eight to seventy hours 
when busy. Piece prices for hand -workers. Winter the busiest season. Lads 
begin by colouring the *' blanket," and work up. Apprenticeship the 
exception. Father to son trade. Little shifting. No objections on tho 
score of health, pp. 269-274. 

Other Paper workers,— AtphabelH: utters, atove-oraament makers, 
paper collar and cuif makers, ana others of whom the most Important are 
Dili -poster 5 aud sandwich-men. p. 274, 

BtU'posttrs. — Development of bill -posting in recent years. Six hundred 
employed. Posting on protected stations and *' fly-posting.'* Intimate 
local knowledge required by fly- posters. Average earnings of bill-posters 
25J per week. Loss on wet mornings. Work picked up. Committee of 
Censorship for posters. Hoarding builders. Height of hoardings limited 
to 12 feet, pp, 274-277, 

SaiUwi^-mm, ^Recrmt^ horn drlnkimg clerks, valets, footmeo. to 





PRINTING AND PAPER TRADES 



The ne'er-do-wells of civilization. About two thousand depend on it Go 
frmt-picking in summer. High<f!yer5. Theatrical and publishers' jobs 
the worst paid. No work on rainy days. Work degraaing, and at first 
distasteful but finally not without its attractions, pp. 377-279. 

Organization ^ Wa^es — Social Condition. Poorly organized. 
Returns of wa^es and comparison with style of life. Seasons. Wages of 
women and boys. Of 10.400 women in section, majority are box or 
envelope makers. Social cliques in factories. Dinner taken in the factory, 
pp. 279-284. 



STATIONERS. VoL II., Pt III, chip, iv,, sac. 3I1 PP ^Byigo. 

Statittk^ Petals of QccupatSon— En umera el E>n—D!ttnbutiDn— Birthplace — Crovnting 
^^talim. A|r«(liaf;r3im. Age line ihowa tame peculiaritkt u frinten and bo«fkblndcr«, 
tbuagh 1«» tnarked. p. 185. 

Stationers.— Originally stationtd round and la perches of St. Pataf*. 
Stationer's Hall The men are now mainly dealers in paper. Growth of 
businesses by inclusion of many branches. Wholesale and retail trade. 
Countermen, salesmen, travellers, warehousemen, cutters, embossers, 
f tampers, folders, sealers. Sellers in search of buyers. Boy note-paper 
folders and sealers. Work up from errand lads. Girls for fancy work. 
Busy October to Christmas. Keen foreign competition in common tines, 
pp. 286- 28S. 

Organization— Wages— Social Condftlon, No trades union. Two 
provident societies connected with the trade. Wages statistics. Small 
proportion of crowded, pp. 288-290. 



BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. Vol. II , Pt. III., chap, v., 
sec. .^2, pp. 291-305. 

Statlftlcm. Dctai li of occapatioo— En umcrati on— Di »tribu lion— Birttiplacc— Crowding 
—Status. Ajpr diagraRi. CcnruKlifi] rev Include very few boy*, p^ 191- 

Book Pubilslilng. — In the hands of a few firms employing clerks, 
warehousemen, and porters. Great steadiness of employment. Seasons lest 
marked than formerly. Record of new books and editions published 
betHTcn tSdS and 1S94. pp. 292-295. 

Bookselling.— Cheap prices. The demoraliitng discount. Its insidious 
workings. Special terms. &c. Assistants, clerks, collectors, managen. 
Second-hand trade, with Holywell Street as trade centre, pp. 293-297. 

Naw^agents.-'Lonp hours general. Early rising essential. Wholesale 
agents. Papers collected and packed off. Unsold copies exchanieed. Start 
at ^ a.m. on four days of the week. Fines for unpunctuality. Boys work 
their w^y up. Retail newsagents start at 6 a.m. and close at 9 or 10 p,ni. 
Morning aiid evening papers. Profits. Competition of street-sellers. 
Addition of tobacco business. Many lads employed before and after school 
hours, pp, 297-301. 

Advertising Agenta.— Competition keen. Employ clerks and can- 
vassers, p. 301, 

Organization— Wages -Social Condition.— The only trade union is 
an associatioo of retail iraders combined to protect trade customs and 
increase promts Booksellers' and newsvendors' societies Wages statistics. 
Small amount of crowding because the occupation of a shop is involved. 
PP 301-505. 
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VOL. IL, PART IV. TEXTILES. Chaps. Uw., Sections 
35-37. PP 309-3 J>3- 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. -Textile BMauiKcture proper censUts In 
London of the remaliis of wolvlof to Spttain«lds. Dyertt ropi*, canvas, floor- 
cloth and India-rubber m«kers are alao Included here. Census eouiBcraUoii 
by Age and lez. Enumeration by families. \n jllk-weavki^, 31 i per cent, of 
the heada of tamltlea are womsi. Social condition. Chan^ea since iSdi. 
Except In floor-doth and lxidl«-rubbert the decrease la ^cat and coottnuoua. 
PP* 30^-Jia. 

SILK AND WOOLLEN GOODS. Vol, 11.. Pt. IV.. chap. I, sees. 33 

^^ 34. PP- 5^5-3^5* 

StatTstlcsof Silk and Fancy Textiles (sec ^). Details of occupation^fiii umera- 
tion— Di^Mhittion^BirthpUce — Crawdinfr— Suui*. A|$e diagram. Age line sbowi a 
decaying tndin>try. with abnoimaJ proportion of old men. p. 31 j. 

Silk weaving (vidt VoL IV., Poverty Series, p, 239).— Entirely &q 
East End industry. Rem nan ts held together by superior work, special 
efforts, or semi- phi Ian thro j)y. p. 314. 

SUk cord spinners*— A few employed in trimming- warehouses. Silk 
thread spun on cotton body for girdles and curtain loops. Work precarious, 
depending on vagaries of fashion, p. 314. 

Ornamentsl desigtl tracingp— Steady work Design drawn on tissue 
paper, rubbed with powdef* perforated and ironed. Much overtime, 
p. 315. 

For rtmaindtr of wormn's faruy work, set VoL IV., Pcvfrty Seriis, p 256 

Statistics of WoollenSf Carpets, Ac^ (sec 34)* Detailt of occiipaiion^Enumcra- 
tSon—Ujitribtition— birthplace— trow ding— Statu*. Age diagram. Large propcrtion of 
old men. p. ji). 

Woollen trades,— Few remaiti as manufactures in London. Steady 
decline, p. 318 

Cloth working, consisting of shrinking and finishing. Special repu- 
tation of London. Cloth folded between layers of damp sheeting. Material 
for 45 6cf troufers and guinea suits does not repay shrinking, and the gloss 
must be retained in stuff for ladies' garments. Experience and skill 
needed in damping enough but not too much. Cloth mspected with 
a strong light, heated and folded under pressure. Standard week of 
fifty. four hours. Wages. Two busy periods. Casual cloth workers. 
Promotion from van boy to the " fag end/ and so upwards to the " boot 
end," &c. Want of well-ventlited workshops. Rheumatism— lung 
affections — strained eye^. pp. 318-322. 

Rug: weaving,— A dying trade* Fine work slill done for special orders. 
Busy from March to June. Leisurely habits of elderly men. Weavers on 
piece, but shearers on time work. p. 323. 

Organization— Wages— Sodal Condition* Collapse of Broad Silk 
Weavers* Society and Clothworkers* Union. Wages returns, pp, 324-325. 

DYERS, Ac. Vol. H., Pt. IV., chap, ii., sec. 35, pp. 3*6*354. 

Statistics. Details of occupatirm — Enumrratiort — Diatfibution — Birthplace — 
CrwR'd+ng — Status. Age dimgram. Abnormal proportion of old men < p. |tS. 

Dyers and Cleaners*— Majority engaged in re-dyeing and cleaning. 
London specialties the dyeing of ostrich featherSj skin rugs, furs and 
leather. Great changes in last twenty-five years. Formerly many small 
maBters. Beaten out of the field by Scotchmen, who now in their turn 
yield to large London cleaners. Wet cleaning. French or dry cleaning. 
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Dyeing. Finishing. Each article makes a dfcular tour occtipyinR four 
to fourteen days. Dry cloning, without unsewing, with bcnioline spirits 
In revolving cylinders. Spring busy. Alternative work in iiibber^works 
and laundries. Average hours fifty-six to fifty-eight. Overtime in spring, 
and complaint of working of the Factory Act, No training. Foremen- 
managers from Scotland. Intoxicating and combustible gases of naphtha. 
Good character of dyers and cleaners, pp. 327-331. 

Ors^snlzjitlon— Wages -Social CondiUoo.^No unions. Amity of 
employers with employed. Wages statistics Fluctuations. Earnings of 
women and girls. Tendency to increase number of women at low rates. 
Comparison of earnings and style of life. pp. 331-334. 

HEMP, JUTE AND FIBRE, VoL II., Pt IV.. chap- lii, sec, 36, 

PP" J35-3SO- 

Statlvtlcs. Detail* of occupation — Enumeratioii — Distribution ^ Birthplace — 
Crmirding — Statu*. A^e diagram. Manf hoyw and old men* Few mitidfesi^edj aa ia 
all tradci where machiaery ja mperscding hand labour, p. ^|j. 

Intfoductlon,— More women in hemp and fibre work than returned 
In census, p. 336. 

Rope«inaklnir*^Ii^ E- ^^^ S,-E. London. Increased use of machinery. 
Hand-made ropes for raountai«e^s. The "line" trade. Shoddy. 
** Cable " laid and " shroud '* laid ropes. Bales of hemp cut open by 
women, " hackled " by machinery, pass as " sliver*' to the spinning-room, 
and are then "laid '* into ropes by skilled lopemakers. Work not unhealthy 
owing to tar. Christmas slack. Appraoticeship dead. Ropemakerb* 
Union originally comprised men and women. Men seceded, but women 
remained and are entfiusiaslic unionists. Defective sanitary arrangements 
in factories, pp. 336-340. 

Mat- itiAkitlg.— London formerly the trade centre. Large and small 
Brms. Some home-work. Process of mat-weaving and mat-making. 
** Skeleton " maps. Durability of the work — "it never wears out.** About 
forty-eight hours in normal week, but work intermittent. All piece work. 
Shared when slack. Three years' apprenticeship. Number of boys limited. 
Pri--on labour. Mat-making practically abolished in English gaols. Mat- 
makers and police charge-sheets. Sick and loan clubs. Influential trade 
society. Pnce list enforced, pp. 340-345- 

B^8B Dressing* — Piassava from Peru. Fibre steamed, sorted, combed, 
cut in lengths, trimmed and shuffled. All piece-work. Hours fifty two, 
but full time seldom made. Healthy w^ork. Small trade. Very few 
apprentices* Boys pick up work. Bass Dressers' Union, pp, 345-546. 

Sack and Tarpaulin Manufacture.— increased use of machinery 
encouraged by refusal of improving landlords to allow nails to be driven 
into doorposts. Women's work. Process, All piece-work. Work very 
irrcgnlar, especially home work. Autumn busy season. Canvas stretched 
on jiggers and waterproofed for tarpaulins. Railway work by widows of 
employees. A growing second-hand trade in sacks, pp. 346-349. 

Wa^es— Social CondlUoil.— Earnings and style of life compared. 
PP- J49-35<> 

INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, FLOOR-CLOTH, &c. Vol. II , Part IV , 

chap iv., sec 37. pp 351-3S3. 

StAtLttfcj. Detail* of occupation — llmLimcration — Distrfhuttnn — Birtlipljice ^-^ 
Crcmding— Sutus. Agie iJiagram* Ne«r ftiduvtries emrkiyhng boy* and girl* ami men 
c^CT thirty, p. J5t. 

India-rubber Goods. —Secrecy observed in rubber and floorcloth 
trades. Few skilled workers^ eaciuding chemists. Obedience and routine 
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requisite. Rubber curing. Raw nibber softened in hot water, ftlioed. 
crushed, dried, polped, mixed with solphar. calendered, and vulcanised. 
Industry still in its infancy. Men shifted between departments in large 
fsctories. Demand for telegraph and marine cables depoident on contracts. 
Met by floating body of workmen. ^ per hoar for rank and file for fifty- 
kjfOT hoars. No training. Unhealthy process of cold valcanization for 
walerproofii. pp. 352'357* 

Ploor-clothy Ac— Much secrecy. Semi-skilled laboorers enqplqyed. 
Gam, varnish and hoasehold cement made in small workshops. 

Organizatioii—Wag;e»— Social Cooditioii.— No anions. Wtat of 
solidarity among men. Wages statistics. Seasonal variations marked bat 
not uniform. Table showing variations in earnings on time and piece- 
work. Prevalence of piece-work and great irregularity among women. 
Boys' wages. Comparison of earnings with style of life. pp. 357-363. 

APPENDIX to Vol. II.— Distribution by registration districts, and 
Classification by number of rooms oocapied and servants kept, of popalatioo 
included in Vol. II. pp. 366-375. 

INDBX to Vol. IL pp. 379-383. 




VOLUME HI 
(Second Series : Industry) 



PART I. DRESS, Chaps. i,-v., Sectiim^ 38-45, pp. 3-66, 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENX — a6o,oo<» p«rsQEM employed, of whom t be 
Urircst proportion are females, many belnjf yoyof Rrlrla Enusneratlon by 
Individuals and by faitiltles* Social eonditlod ty sectloiis. Arrangcnieitt In 
order of appareat poverty. Changes itiice 1S61. employment now for 
Increaaed numtMrs, but not In proportion to Increate Of populatioa* pp. 3*i* 

TAILORS AND BOOT- MAKERS. Vol. IIL. Pt.. U chap. L, 
sees. 38-39. pp. 9-24, 

Statlitlcj; of Tallora {aec 38). Detaih of occupation^Ettiimeratian— Dlilrbuiion 
— Birtiipiace — Crowding — Status., Age diagram, MiLoy old men. Small proportifon in 
middle life. p. 9. 

Tailoring Trade,— For manufacture of clothing, viit Vol. IV.. Poverty 
Scries. No materiaj change since the account there given ^vas written. 
Steady advance of Jewish workshops. Increased efficiency of itispectiou. 
London log maintained. Co-operation between men and masters, p. 10. 

Salesmen.— " Bespoke" and ♦'R. M." trade. Busiest Easter and 
Christmas. Remuneration by salary and commission. *'B. Y.'s/' Ad- 
vance from clerk to stock-keeper, and thence to salesman. Independent 
businesses usually started by salesmen in combination with cutters. 
pp. 11-12. 

Organization -Social Condition*— Tailors are poorly organized. 
Employers admitted by some cutters' societies. Technical teclures. Social 
classification by districts. Crowding in East due to Jewish clement. 
PP 13-17' 

StatlstJca of Boot mod 5ho«-makera (aec. a9>- Pctaiii of occupation — En umi^r< 
ati'^n— Utstnbutloii— BiM:lipl:ici»— Crowdinii— StAtuii. Age diagram. Excess of old men 
and vmaM proportUTi of you nf; due to Influence of piece-work* p. 18. 

Boot and Shoe-making,— Changes since 1887. For conditions of 
wnrk, v}dt Vol. IV . Poverty Series. Machinery introduced since the 
successful demand of unions for workshop accommodation. Home-work 
situpped. Trade disturbance. Probable benefit to Northampton and 

icester at the expense of London, p, 19. 

Organization - Social Condition.— 35 P«f cent, of bootmakers 
OTgajiized. Women ad muted to haU benefits Dy National Union. Em- 
ployers' associations. Three conciliation boards for the London district. 
Effects of the great boot trade lock-out in 1895. First attempt to gi\^ 
legal validity to awards of arbitration boards. Machined work and 
crowding in East among Jews. Monopoly of shrinking trade m best work 
by hand workers in West. Social classification by districts. Bootmakers 
worse {M than tailors, pp. 20-24. 

I HATTERS. Vol. III.* Pt. I., chap. ii.. sec. 40, pp. 25-44. 

Stflttstlca. DetaLls of occupation— EinitmerAti on^Dlttfibnllon-*Blr[h place— Cfovrdlng 
—Statu*. Aifeiiiaifran^. Exc^sfiive nuoitxr of irery young an4 rery old due lo inlature 
of new cjip induttry with dc^Uning hat trade. f> ij. 
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Silk HatSp Fashion's chaoges from beaver tO sUIe hats, and now to felt 
hat3. Queen Bess's Gentlemen Hatters. Trade centre near Blackfnars 
Road. Men: body-makers, finishers, and shapers; women: crown sewers 
and trimmers. Hat bodies of calico, stiffened with Celiac : ironed to shape; 
covered with silk plush ; finished with water and irons ; trimmed, lined, and 
touched up by women. Silk plush from Metz, Queer customs and drink. 
Marked improvement as to drink. Disputes settled by "garrets" and 
'•dozens." All piece-work. Day-work forbidden by union. Imperious 
trade society. Standing Price Committee to test fineness of silk used and 
deal with mfringements of price-list, A weakening strike. High sal>- 
scriptions. Many shopys work only four days per week. Irregular meals. 
Seven years' apprenticeship enforced. Premiums to journeymen. Retail 
shop work, pp. a6-3i. 

Felt Hat5»— Denton and Stockport chief centres, Majority of bats 
sent to Londoa market ready for use. Process of work. Great seasonal 
variation in earnings. Finishers suffer most in slack times. Ladies' felt 
hats made near Barbican and Jewin Street. Shifting to ladies' straw 
hat trade according to season, pp, 32-14. 

Straw Hats.— St. Albans the centre for men's straw hats and Lutoo 
forla^lies*. Blockers. Stiffencrs, Machinists. Hand-sewers, Trimmers. 
Special hours for women under Factory Act. Piece-work general. Some 
shifting to ladies' fett hats in slack season, pp. 54-36, 

Caps. —Made chielly in Jewish shops in East I^ondon, Keen competi- 
tion with Manchester. Shops wth twenty workers the prevailing type. 
Cutters, machinists, blockers, needle hands. Blocking off. Not more than 
eight months' work in the year All piece-work. Extreme sub-division^ 
Opportunity for unskilled. Demand affected by weather, pp, 56-37. 

General Remarks.— Pressure during March and April on silk and fell 
hatters. *' Mad as a hatter," Probable decline in demand for silk hats. 
Only eight months* work for hatters. " Cuckoo " shops, pp. 37-38. 

OrganfJcatlon—Wajres— Social Conditfon.— 50 per cent, organized. 
Journeymen Hatters' Fair-Trade Union {1759) the oldest in England. The 
" Tiirnhouse," Old rules. Wages statistics. Earnings of women. Crowding 
In the East. 500 "silk-hatted'* hatters at a Reform demonstration, 
PP- 39^44- 

MtLLINHRS, DRHSS AND SHIRT-MAKERS. Vol. III., Pt. L, 
chap, ill., sec. 41, pp, 45-57* 

StAllttlcJ of Hre^finAker* afld MUUoers ^««c. 41 J. DetiilM of occucAtt&n' 
Ennmcratioii— Distfibution— ( rowiljng— Stitui. Majority arr young women. Men arc 
KDJirttle, corset, and ftay-makeri. p. 4 j. 

Milliners.— Both resident and non-resident. Former rank more highly 
in social scale. Heads of tables. Weekly employees regarded as work- 
room hands. Overtime usual from March to July, Two years* apprentice- 
thip. Tea and dinner sometimes allowed, pp, 46-47. 

Dress <- makers. — Nearly all live out. Indoor accommodation only for 
the most skilled. Fitters. Bodice hands. Skirt hands. Business started 
on small capital. Apprentices. Busy April to Juno and about October. 
Great fluctuations in employment : long hours, heat, and crowding in 
work-rooms of fashionable dress -maJcers. pp. 47-49. 

Mafi tie -makers. —Number of men employed. Competition of Leeds, 
Manchester, and Germany, West and East End work. Baisters, machinists, 
pr^sers. Interconnection with tailoring. Piece*work usual. Low prices 
reckoned per mantle, pp. 49-50. 

Corset and Stay-malcera {vidt Vol. IV,, Poverty Series, p. 270). 




Statlstlej of Slifrt- makers and 5c«iAJir&f«t« (MC. 4a). Dctatti of occupation 
— ^EfiQfncT&tion**Dittribuiion— BiTthpLace— Cro>vdinE[^6tatu9. 4St ptr cent* otot forty 
five years of a^e; ij jxr cent, over •lnly-liTe* Two diatimct clas»ei of i(rork«fi inctiided, 
tli« younger beinf in facto riti sftd ih« old horn coworker*. (For further detitls* vult VoL i V. 
Poverty Serief» pp- >59-}64) pp. 5^-53. 

Statistic* of MachljaJjfts !;•«€< 4$). Det^iJi of occupation^EnumeraLtlon^Dittri 
bution^BirthplJice — Crowding— Statu*, Ab»e{iceof cl»s» living In comfon* pp, i*'Sy 

Organization— Wages— Social Condition.— All trades iaduded in 
this chapter are very poorly organized. Antagonism of employers. A few 
women admitted to Ladies' Tailors' Umon. Wages statistics. No seasons 
for shirt and eoUar-makers. Style of life. Crowding compares favourably 
with some skilled trades. Absence of man no great loss. But smali average 
number in family, pp. 53-57. 



•TRIMMINGS* ARTIPICfAL PtOWERS. UMBRgLLAS. Ste. 

Vol in., Pt. I., chap. iv,. sec. 44, pp. 58-65, 

StatUtJcJ. DemiU of occupation — Enu literati on «- Dlitrlbutioo ^ Birtbiilace -^ 
Cr«^'ding— Statut, Age diitribu^lon for males almost jdeotlcai with that for all London. 

Trimmlnglt ftc. — Competition of Germany in cheap and Frencb in 
better class trlmmiiigs. Upholsterers' trimmings form bulk of London trade. 
Busy from April to June and September to December, Women far out- 
number men. Weavers are piece-workers. Spinners on time. Twisters 
for blind-cord. Weaveresses. Table-hands. Home-work the trade school, 
pp. 59-60. 

Aftificlal Ftower-inakers* — Cutters Sbaders. Leaf-maken. 
Mounters. Black-makers. Busy March to May and August to October, 
pp. 60-61. 

J«t-i}ead Ornament- maid ng. ^ Girtt' work. Earuings. Out- 
workers first affected by slackness, p. 61. 

Walking- Stick makers* —Hough sticks imported and finished in 
London by men and boys and a few women varnishers. Great specializa* 
lion in large factories. Benders and straighteners. Busiest March to 
September. Umbrella slicks made by machinery, pp. 61*62. 

Stlck-mountera.— A distinct branch, compasing cotlers, finlshefB* 
chasers, polishers, p. 62. 

Umbrellas and Parasols.— Makers fit together sticks, ribs, and metal 
work, employing cutters, frame-makers, and finishers. Busy March to 
May for parasols, August to Octot>er for umbrellas. 

Oiove making. ^Practically extinct in London, p. 65. 

Button manufacture.— Chiefly of best class. Cheaper goods supplied 
by Germany aud Birmingham, p. 63. 

Feather curling.— Manufacture spreading from City to N.E, Falrlj- 
regular employment to large number of girls, pp. 6J-64. 

Others.— Jew dealers in cast-off clothing, Houndsditch and Miaories 
depdts for supply of old uniforms to African niggers, p. 64. 

Wages Statistics— Social Condition, &c.— pp. 64-65. 



DRAPERS, HOSIERS, SILK mERCERS. 

chap. V.J sec. 45, pp. 66-87. 

Statifltlcs* Detaikli ol occupation — Enumeration ^ DittribuUon — BirihpUce -^ 
I |>DWdlng— Statui. Age dLagrmm. Abnormal proportion €< youn^ and defictefiicy of otA 
{ MCQ. 6f per cent, of womea under twenty-tire, p. 66. 
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* For women's work, s## Vol. IV., Poverty Series, p, 256, it sif , 
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Drapers, &c.— Census figures misleadiag for womeQ. Few heads oT* 
f&m i lies , Whoiis^tie h ouses aboot St. Paurs Cb iircliyard and Wood Street , 
Not many women in them. Decreasing proportion of employees living on 
tbe premises. Space too valuable. Buyers. Warehousemen. Salesmea^^L 
Stock-keepers. Business concentrated on show days. Reduction inhours^ 
worked. Boys trained by serving two years without pay. Countiy 
origin preferred. Hetatl shops of three classes. Competition confined to 
shops "similar and simitarty sitoated." The more fashionable the shop» 
the larger the propiTtion of nmoing accounts. *' Squadding ' parties. 
Hours in small, medinm and large shops. Fortnight's holiday customary 
in wholesale houses. Salaries reckoned yearly but paid monthly. Dis^ 
missal at moment's notice. Larger shops, larger pay. Premiums on 
sales. Much shifting. Nearly all assistants live on premises in retail^ 
trade. Advantages and disad^^antages of targe and sm^t houses. Food 
good, but badly cooked. Advance of the single bed system. Conditions 
harder, but social status higher than servant-class. Rules and 6nes. 
Unserved custDmers. Assistants expected to remain out all Sunday, 
Young people taken on good behaviour. Best training in small shops* 
Apprentices boarded and lodged without saJary, No finer businest 
training than that received in a draper's shop. Abnormal proportion of 
Welshmen. Anai^mia, indigestion, constipation, and kindred maladies* 
Necessity of always appearing busy. Early closing movement. Proposal 
to grade shops and limit hours by grades. Young women like to be served 
by young men. Matrimony the most bopefiil future fur female assistaDts. 
pp. 67-80. 

Hosiers*— Term applied especially to dealers in men's hose. Assistant* 
almost invariably men. De^^dence on chance customers. System of 
esct end! n g business , f p . 80 - 8 1 , 

Organization— Wages— Social Condition, — Only two trade unions. 
System not approved. Aim to reduce hours of work, to abolish living in, 
and to obtain nxed meal bour^. Number oi provident societies. Statistics 
of earnings. About half the men are little better otf than journeymen at 
301. Earnings of women compare favourably with other women's indus- 
tries. Social classi&catioD. High standard of comfort as tested by rooms 
occupied, pp. 81-87. 

VOL HI.. PART IL FOOD AND DRINK. Chaps, i.-viw 

Sections 46-i;4» pp. 91-238. 

PRBLIMINARY STATEMENT, ^ C«iisui etiurtieratlon by age and ae«. 
Prop^onlom of females era ployed U larg'c amoni^il confectionery and tobacco 
ounufacturert* but only evceedc that of nwn In the caie of lodjrlnir and coffe«- 
liou«e keepers. Enumeration by faiiililet* Social condition. Arrangement la 
order of aptMrest poverty* Cbongei ilnce iSfti* Occreaae In su^ar rvflnlog' 
and mlllinf. Increaae tn baking and confectionery, pp. 91-96. 

MILLERS AND SUQAR REFINERS. Vol. III. Pt. U.. chap. I.. 

sec. 46. pp. 97-114. 

statistics* Di?talli of occupation — EnumcTatlon — DUtribution — Birthplace — 
Crowding— 5tstU5 — Ag)e diagram. Age line corrtiponds with aierage for L^ndoc^. p. 97. 

Sugar Refiners.— Trade almost dead. MaJnly owing to foreign 
boytuies, House of Commons inquiry. Process of work. Melting men, 
washhotjse men, liquor men, charcoal -hoiise men, panmen, centrifugal- 
machine men, warehouse meo. Day and night work by two shifts of 
twdve hoora. pp. 98- loi . 
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Millers* — Trade revolutiaoized by substitution of rotkr for stone- 
miliiog. A mile travelled by wheat through a huodrcd machines before 
becoming flour. Process : Cleaning, nccniring. drying. breaJc roUiog, 
scalping. " Dusting the middlings/' S mutter-men, silksmen, rollcr»men, 
purifier-men. The last two are highly skilled. Attempt of millers' union 
to enforce a minimum wage. Reduction in hours worked^ Overtime still 
very general. Trade slack in hot weather. No apprenticeship. Trade 
considered unhealthy. The floating "stive" in cleaning-room inhaled, 
and men subject to lung diseases. Countrymen preferred to I^ndoners. 
Signs of trade revival. Organi nation weak. pp. 101-108. 

Oil Milters-^Keen foreign competition. Process of work. Pressmen. 
Moulders. Grinders. Parers. Overlime amongst unloaders. Trade busy 
from September to ApriL Work can be tearnt in a few weeks. Scent of 
oils good for chest diseases. But unLoaders suHer from dusty seeds, Un- 
successfiil strike for higher pay. but improvement as to overtime, meal- 
hours, ajad sanitary arrange meats, pp, 108-iri, 

OH Refiners and Boilers.— Generally allied with the manufacture of 
paint. Men unorganized and unusually contented* pp. tit-xt2. 

MAQufactlirers of Sauces, &c. — Generally in conjunction with jams. 
Mostly women and lads employed, p. 112. 

Wages— Social Condltloi]*--Comparisonof earnings and modeof iife. 
pp. 112-114. 

BREWERS, MINERAL WATER MAKERS, AND TOBACCO 
WORICERS. Vol III., Pt. II., chap. ii.. sees. 47^48, pp. 115-142. 



StatJAlci of Brewers and Mtaeral Water M«Jceri {•«£« 47). 

pAtion— Enumeration — Diiiiribution — BirtKplacc —Crowding — Statu 



Details of DCCU* 

Status. Age diagram. 

p. HS, 

Brewers«^AboQt six million barrets brewed and consumed in London 
per annom. Self-suflSciency of breweries. Absorption of small by large 
orms. Brewiiouse-men, cellarmeu, yardmen, coopers, finings makers, 
draymeOp tronnceirs— essentially brewers* m^n. Many others, such as 
sign writers, carpenters, back-makers. Sec. &c,» employed. Process of 
brewing. As much machinery and as little hand latx>ur as possible. 
Ronning ale brewed one week and drunk the next. Busy during summer 
and steady until weather becomes very cold, when spipls are preferred. 
Great regularity of employment. Systems of payment for drajTnen. 
Brewers' men, except draymen, are first-class labourers. No regular 
hours. Work until the work is done. Very long hours and temptation* 
of draymen, trouncers, stablemen, an^i horsekeepers. Draymen past work 
at fifty -five. Strength rather than skill required. Countrymen preferred 
to Londoners. Much cliqueism and jealonsy .imong ilie men. Failure of 
trade society. DifEculty of bringing complaints before the principals. 
Suggested remedy against long hours of draymen. Tied houses. Family 
brewers. Competition of bottled beer. Brewers* Hall Limits to com- 
petition between members. MeaJs, dress, and habits. Condition 5 of work 
for yardmen, cellar men, and stagemen. Shop clubs and allowances 
during sickness, pp. 116-128. 

Mineral WaterSt &C.— Trade increasing. Steady demand from hotels 
and clubs. Shops buy from day to day. Men more conscientious as 
bottJe- washers than women. Bottling. Corking. Sighting. Wire spec- 
tacles to protect eyes. Danger of filling syphons. Unwillingnes-s of 
women to take precautions. Ginger- beer m4nufacture. Replacing cider 
as a drink, Payment by fixed weekly wages. Piece-work thought to lead 
to bad work. Overtime in summer, pp. laS'iji. 
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Wages--5ocia1 Condi tfon.— Very fall returns from brewers. Actual 
wages paid by iwu firms for a year. Confirmation of results based on busy 
and slack v^eeks. Wa^es of mineral water makers. EaraJngB asd style oC 
life compared. Families better off than weekly income woald imply owing 
to regularity of work. pp. 132- 137. 

5Utl«tlcs of Tobacco (sec. 4S). Ddaili of occupadon.^Enumeratioa— Oittri- 
bution— Birthplace— Crowding— Sta.tu», Ane diagram . Excess Of males over thirty and 
females between fifteen and twenty, p. ijH. 

Tobacco -workers (sa also Vol IV., Poverty Series, pp 219-238). — 
Women employees on ttie increase, but unfitted as yet for best class of 
work. Great number of women cigarette makers. New departure in retail 
trade favourable to consumers. Trade largely recruitea from abroad, 
pp. 138-140, 

Trmde 0rg:ani2Atloni^5O p^ cent, of tobacco workers organized. 
Men and women admitted by one society. Marked aversion to strikes 
in ibe trade. The society secretary recognised as mediator. Failure of 
co-operative societies, pp. 140-143. 

BAICERS AND CONFECTIONERS. Vol. Ill,, Pt. II.. chap. iO,, 
sec. 49. pp. I43-I7^- 

St«tlitlc«. DetaUs of occupation— Enumeration^ Di»tribut)on'-BirthpIace—Crowit. 
tng^Siatui. Age dlafrann. Slight itirpkiof old and quite ;|r<>"»?i baJancea by deficienqr 
tn middle life, p* 141. 

Bread Bakers.— Long hours, gas-laden air, bakehouses often ill- 
ventilated and usually laelow ground. An Industry accustomed to 
restrictions. The " assixe of bread." fixing cither pri«e or weight of loaf. 
Panift Domenicua. Ancient penalties for infringement. Demand for 
further laws* To-day all household bread must be sold by weight. Con- 
scmient temptation to adulterate when flour is dear. pp. 144-146. 

Process 0/ manufacture. — Making the sponge, mixing, kneading, and 
baking. Scotch, Viennese, and English ovens. Unwillingness of bakena to 
adopt improvements, Description of machine- work in a model oictory. 
pp. 146-149. 

Hours oj mofk.^An average week's work in London of from seventy to 
a hundred hours. Germans and Polish Jews the principal victims of 
inordinate hours. Work, though not absolutely continuous, a sei^ere strain. 
Night-work the invariable rule. Conditions conducive to night-work, viz., 
custom, restricted space of bakehouses, wide area of supply, want of trade 
organization. Possibility of shortening hours by means of more efficient 
management, better discipline, use of machinery, and continuous baking, 
making lar^e quantities, and use of a quick system of fermentation. 
Difficulties in way of shorter hours not insuperable nor costly, but a change 
from night to day-work hardly within Lonaon^s reach, pp. 149- 153 > 

SaniteffW.— Grave sanitary deficiencies in small bakehouses. Factory 
Aot of 1895 probably suffident to cope with evils, pp. 153-156. 

Health and capacity. — Great physical s trench and endurance demanded 
of men. Not many last more than twenty years. Complaint of their lack 
of energy and want of ambition. Prevalence of lung disease and rupture. 
High rale of mortality. Beneficial effects of machinery ; larger buildings, 
better ovens, quicker fermentation, shorter hours, and usually better pay 
pp. 156-138. 

Wages, iS<— Lowest wages obtained in East and South London. Skill 
required to produce bread of uniform quality, and scope for artistic ability 
in moulding. No systematic training in London. Progress largely due to 
foreign tnfluencas. though latest development (factory system) is English 
and provincial, pp. 158-160, 
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Co nfectlofiors*— Proportion of six pastry-cooks to one cook and con- 
fectioner in London. Bakehouse-cOQfectloners are day-workers, many 
" oniamentalists " being Italian, French, and Swiss. But Englishmen are 
rapidly becoming proficient. Trade busy from October to July. Majority 
of women and girls in wholesale confectionery factories. Work demanding 
but little skill is poorly remunerated and very irregular^ Effect of hot 
weather on chocolate- making. Cknstmas and jam seasons. Boiled goods 
and pan goods. Chocolat# creams. Complaints among women o? low 
wages^ fines, conduct of foremen and forewomen, fack of accommodation 
for meals, offensive "pulp-holes," but not in all factories. Danger to 
employees from bursting jars and starch dust. pp. 160-166, 

Qmiilzatloii—Wafes— Social Condltlori,— 22 per cent, organized. 
Tki Jmam^maa Bakers* Magaeine. Two employers" societies. Relations 
with men somewhat strained. Masters' and men's pension societies. Wages 
of men and women. Probability that too high an average is shown by 
retains printed, pp. 166-171. 

MILK-SELLERS. Vol III,, Pt, II., chap, iv., sec. 50, pp. 172-187. 

Statlstlei* Detaila vtf. occupation— Enumeration— Distrihutloti— Birthplace—Crowd- 
ing— Septus* Age diagram. Ence^s of yoitnjfr, but deBciency of fciiddle-agHl, p. 171. 

Cow-keepers. — All dairymen formerly cow-keepers. The necessity 
for keeping cows in London obviated by railways ana milk-coolers. Since 
1870 trade has fallen more and more into the hands of large companies. 
Aavantages and disadvantages of present system. County Council regu- 
lationsa Large proportion of Welshmen in the milk trade, who alone 
make it pay on a small scale. Small cow-keepers and Kosher milk in 
Whitechapel. Cow-men, their duties and low wages. A decaying 
industry in London, pp. 17J-177* 

Dal rymen* —Large firms with many branches a feature of the trade. 
Many Welshmen* 103 Jones' as compared with 10 Smiths. Managers. 
** round " foremen, milk carriers and their earnings. Illegitimate additions 
to wages. Checked to some extent by the point beyond which dishonesty 
is not the best policy. Long hours usual partly due to varying characters 
of men. Punctuality essentiaL Grievance of cow -men and carriers that 
they work every day in the year. Holidajya in large firms. The way of 
improvement blocked by the necessity of cows being milked and Imbies 
fed. Increased consumption of milk in very hot and very cold weather. 
West End dairies worked at a toss during two autumn months. Healthy 

I work. Majority of employers are countrymen. General conditions of the 
trade feirly prosperous. Profits smaller than they were* Competition of 

tihe aristocracy m this business. Separated milk and "washing.*' The 

\ cow as an abettor of adulteration. Art and anal to used to remedy natural 
deficiencies. The extension of retail businesses. Increase of Imported 
milk firom Holland and Sweden, pp. 177-185. 
Organization -- Wages -- SckI at Condition^ —Some organization 

I Among masters but none among men. Wa.ges statistics. Standard of 

I comfort high though wages small, pp. 185-1S7. 

BUTCHERS AND FISHMONGERS, Vol. IIL. Pt. 
sec. 51, pp. 188-213. 

StJitUtlCA. t>etaItB of o<:cupaLtiOD~Btiumer.itioD—01stribiittDn— Birthplace— Crowd- 
lug— Sta.tu». Agcdia.gram. Euccm oC youDg arid oEil. l^, iJS. 

Butchers and Meat Salesmen.^ Meat and fish traced from their 
entrance into London to their delivery at the householder's door. The 
Loodon Meat Markets— at the Docks, Islingtos, Deptiord and Smithfidd. 
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An account of tim Metropolitan Cattla Market at IsIinj^toiL Its capadtr. 
Master drovers and journeyman drovers. Competition of Deptford. 
More drovers than work. The "grass*' season and the "Norfolk" 
season. Drovers begin as "ochre" boys. Corporation licences. Very 
healthy work. Fear that improvement as to drink is chiefly doe to 
increasing poverty. Slaoghtermen and carcase-butchers. Gang work and 
division m earnings. Dresser, two groundsmen and an o£B^ man in a sang 
of four. The nature and preparation of Kosher meat. Some shifting 
between Islington and Depttord. An account of the foreign cattle market 
at Deptford. Competition of foreign meat High earnings, irregular 
work and drunkenness among drovers and slaughtermen. Smithfield 
market for dead meat. Its tenants mostly commission salesmen. Sales- 
men, cutters, scalesmen and porters employed. Tips for scalesmen and 
cutters Sunday joints given to men working in retail shops. Market 
I>orters paid by the piece. Money generally shared by two working in 
co-operation. Employment regular, earnings good, sobriety marked. Hoars 
of work reduced from sixty to fifty-seven, pp. 189-200. 

Thi Retail Tradi. — Retail butchers as a rule purveyors only. Great 
variations in wages. Blood and bladders as perquisites. Employees 
generally boarded and lodged. Trade not seasonal except in West End. 
pp. 200-20 X. 

Training of Butcktrs. — Apprenticeship almost extinct in London though 
not unusual in the country. The best butchers are in consequence country- 
men. Formerly butchers, though more drunken and less respectable, were 
better workmen. Ability as salesmen the chief requisite m the foreign 
trade, pp. 201-202. 

Gintral condition of tk$ tradt. — ^Decrease of private slaughter-houses and 
increased import of dead meat. Probable nin to the community in spite 
of trade protests. Importance of moving uowly in order to give time for 
readjustment. Trade generallv prosperous and competent men seldom out 
of w )rk. Foreign meat passed off as English, pp. 202-204. 

Foulterers«~Leadenhall market the wholesale trade centre. Sales- 
men, poulterers, and bovs employed. Little necessity for stamina or 
strength and Londoners therefore employed. No licensed porters. Winter 
busiest. Long hours and extra men at Christmas, pp. 204-205. 

Pork Butchers and Provision Merchants. — Opposition to early 
closing on the ground of driving customers to the public house. Many 
Germans employed. (No particulars as to the sausage trade obtained.) 
pp. 205-206. 

Meat- Essence Manufacturers.— Much female labour employed. 
Particulars as to one factory only. p. 206. 

Fishmongers. — Billingsgate. Fish sent by land and sea in "trunks" 
and "machines." Consigned to commission salesmen. Salesmen and 
licensed porters. Piece-work. Men often cease work after earning a fair 
day's wage. Sunday work for foremen. Work regular. Some drinking 
among porters. Noticeable absence of bad language in the market itself. 
Tendency to heart disease and baldness among porters. The speculative 
*• bummaree." Failure of the competing fish markets Columbia and 
Shadwell. The alleged Billingsgate ring pp 206-210. 

Retail Fishmongers, — Hours and wages. More fish eaten in summer than 
winter, p. 210. 

Haddock'Curers.—Da.y and night work. Saturday a holiday, but Sunday 
not. Men both drunken and improvident. Colonies of curers in Bcthnad 
Green and Camberwell. Trade brisk in winter. As the poor are the chief 
consumers, business depends on plentiful supply and cheap price of fish. 

pp. 2I0-2ZI. 
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OrsfanlzAtion— Wages— Social CoadlUon. — Master ashmoiigcrs 
and butchers organized, but mea not. Comparison ol earnings with style 
of life. pp. 21J-315. 



QROCERSi OIL AND COLOURMEN, Vol. IIL, Pt II . chap vi., 
sec. 33, pp. 314-229. 

StattstJcJl* Details of occupation— Enumeration— Diatribuitjofi— Btrthf lace^-Ciowd- 
in£— Status. Asedjagram. Excc«i of voting men. |>> 314. 

Wholesale Orocers. — Only clerks and warehousemen employed. 
Tendency towards sabstitution of women's labour, Fifty-four hours 
a normal week. Busy during last quarter of the year. Trade more 
regular than formerly owing to more varied cbaracler of goods supplied. 
Custom for warehousemen to live and board on premises extinct. Shorter 
hours and better pay, with marked improvement of manners and morals, 
pp. 215-216. 

Retail Orocers.^Greal overlapping with other businesses. Change 
io character of articles supplied. Trade unorganized and great diversity 
in wages paid. Average for out-boarders probably 25s, and 14J for in- 
boarders. Tendency to rebel against custom of living in. Washing of 
shirts and aprons a heavy item. Hours very long* for which the public is 
mainly responsible. Retailers do not prepare their goods* and are now 
mere salesmen. Holidays usual. Summer slack and Christmas busy. 
Apprenticeship dying. Dependence of grocer on the wholesale house and 
its IraveOers. Preponderance of young men to suit customers' preference. 
Older men become travellers. Social rank higher than that of all otiier 
shop assistants, except drapers. Great cutting of prices by stores, &c. 
Probability of future monopoly of business by quite large or very small 
houses, pp. 216-221. 

Tea and Coffee Dealers,— With exception of tea tasters the men 
employed in vvholesale trade are warehousemen. Tea blending. Some 
women packers and labellers at low wages. Great regularity. CoS^ee 
ro&stcrs and their work. Marked decrease in sale of coffee during summer. 
pp. 221-22 j. 

Cocoa Manufacturers.— Cocoa berries roasted, winnowed, broken, 
and ground. Large proportion of work performed by women. Summer 
slack, p. 223. 

Oil and Colotirnien. — Nature of business extension. Wages rather 
higher, and hours rather longer than in grocery business, but employees 
socially lower, pp, 223-224. 

Greengrocers,— Business in Covent garden. {Su also Vol, I.* Poverty 
Scries, p. 192.) Porters, paid by the turn, earn between 30J and 45J. 
Busiest during strawberry season. Winter busy for potatoes. Wages 
raised by the porters' union. Permanent hands are fairly steady men, 
but greengrocers' assistants are of low social staudtng, while the market 
porters are unusually rough and impro\ddent. pp. 324<226. 

Retail Oreengrocers,- {S## aho above.) Few men lead a harder life 
than the master greengrocer. Business possible with very smalt capital. 
Little skill required, and men poorly educated, pp. 226-227. 

Organlzatlofi— Wages— Social Condition*— Practicallv no organi- 
lation beyond two masters' societies. Returns of earnings and comparisoa 
with style of life. pp. 227-229. 
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PUBLICANS AND C0PPBB-H0U5B KEBPBRSb VoL ItL, 

Ft. II., chap, vii., sees. 53-54t PP» 230-238. 

8tstUCIc« (teea* IJ-S4)- Details of oecopatUm—Eiraiiicratioa— DIftrilmtios— 
Birthplace— Crowdiaf—Statat. Age diafraau. High average age dae to tmdco being 
talua up by men who have retired from other oocapAaoas. (PabUcaaa and lodflBg or 
coffee-hooce keepeia to ba dncribed in a lat« volone.) pp. iio-asa. 

Wine and Spirit Marchanta.— Apart from clerks, cdlarman only 
employed. Good wages end some tips. Trade regular, and eiaerienoed 
men of special valoe. No regular training. Boys start as ooiiBera and 
sealers, and work op. Great temptation to drink, pp. 232-333. 

INgtllleri.— Very few in London. Maltmen* Irilnmfai, stonemen, wpaaU 
men, tnnmen, draftmen, fermenting men, and stillmen emplpyed, as well aa 
carpenters, coopers, Ac. pp. 233-234. 

Publlc-houae employees.— Barmen act also as cellarmen. Generally 
unmarried and Live on premises. Average hours twelve or thirteen on 
week-days, and nine or ten on Sundays. One holiday every month 
invariablv given. Good plain fere allowed. Complaint that employers 
won't take on men over twenty-five, and object to married men. If 
dismissed tend to become loafers. Some good posts as managers open 
to trusty men. Potmen expected to be good pewter cleaners. Act also as 
billiard-markers, and work generally shorter hours than barmen. Tempta- 
tion to drink restrained by master's eye. p. 235-237. 

Beer-bottlera* — Information as to wages and seasons, p. 237. 

Organization— Social Condition.— Publicans have several sodetiea 
but employees none. Very small proportion of " crowded." p. 338. 



VOL. III., ^ARl^ ni. DEALERS AND CLERKS 

Chaps, i.-iii., Sections 55-60, pp. 341-379. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT.- Succeeding chatters deal witb smaU afaop- 
keepers and street-sellers, and with merchants, brokers, bankers, and their 
respective employees, in all 171,000 persons. Census enumeration by age and 
sex for dealers and commercial men. Special enumeration by families. Social 
condition as a whole and by sections. Arrangement In order of apparent 
poverty. Changes In numbers employed since 1861. A consistent Increase 
noticeable, rasultlng In addition of 60 per cent, in thirty years, pp. 341-346. 

SHOP-KEEPERS AND GENERAL DEALERS. Vol. III., Pt. III., 
chap, i., sees. 55-57. PP- 247-258. 

Statistics (sees. 55-57)* OeUiliof occupation—Enumeration— Diitributioa ^Birth- 
place— Crowding— Statu*. Age diagrams. Large proportion of young men amongst 
pawnbrokers, mainly assistants. Coal, wood and corn dealers and general shop-keepers 
show an excess of men orer forty years of age. pp. S47-249. 

Ironmongers, QIass and China Dealers, Coal, Wood and 
Com Dealers and Qeneral Shop-keepers.— The amount of poverty 
indicated varies in proportion to the size of shops occupied. Success of 
well-managed shops, but many failures among traders ignorant of the 
social services demanded of them. All accounted comfortably off. 
Detailed description and history of the business of a small general shop in 
a poor street. Custom most active when other shops are closed. Trade 
never very brisk except on Saturdays. Table of stock bought from twelve 



DEALERS AND CLERKS 



agg 



iaurc«s, witb origliiaJ cost and selling prices. Neighbours the customers. 
CbildrcQ as boyers. Social nature of business. Profit made. Appearance 
of rival. Decrease in earnings. Severity of life. Shop finally aur* 
rendered. Smalt shops as openings for family effort. Unlikely that 
increased custom would be the result of smaller profits The peculiar 
advantages of small shops, pp. 250-258. 

COSTERS AND STREET SELLERS. Vol. Ill,, Pt. III., chap, 11., 
sec. 58, pp. 259-271. 

Statlitlcti Detail! of occupation — Enumeration — Diftributioo — Birthpl^ec — 
Crowding-— Stattti, Age diagram. AbnormaJ pro|>ortioii of eltierly men* p. 1J9. 

Street-selllng* --Character of coslermosger's business. The market 
taken to the buyer. Cbange of oM markets from retail to wholesale. 
Gradual formation of unauthorized markets. Only perishable articles 
sold by costers. The sellers of other things called ** pitchers." Barrows 
used by alL Those who carry their stock called '*dragRers/* Emuncra- 
tioQ 01 stalls in unautborized markets with the numbers employed in 
selling perishabte and non-periahable articles. Street markets and 
bumbledom. The couvenience and Quisance of street markets* Their 
sensitiveness to change. Value of services rendered. Excitements and 
hardships of a coster's life, men afoot early and late, exposed to all 
weathers. Uncertainty, its charm and curse. Virtues demanded. Goods 
sold must be cheap. Valtie of ready money. Constant struggle for 
eidsteoce. Profits made. Sequence of seasons, pp. 26o*a70. 

OrgmnUatlon and Social Condltlon.^pp, 270-371. 

MERCHANTS AND CLERICS. Vol. Ill , Pt III , chap, lil . 
sees. 59-60, pp. 272-279. 

Siitlftlcs (MCS« 89*60). Detail! of occupation— En umeral ion ^Dtttrfbutlon— Birtli- 
placc^ — Crowdlng—Statiii. Surplus of yoiing men and deticiency of numberi after ^. 

pp, 373-S7J. 

Commefxlal Clerics,— The average earnings and life matters of 
common knowledge. Good handwriting and appearance essential. Places 
obtained through advertisements. The attractions of clerical life. 

I Women as competitors. Said to be more accurate and better copyists 
Iban junior male clerks, but inferior to older mem. Clerks who drop out, 
drop under. Personal relationship with employers. Value of combination 
in action. Mane's fallacy of the existence of " an average undifferentiated 
liuman labour power.*' Clerks compared financially and socially with 
artisans. Their money mucb better spent, and a genuine rise in the 
atandard of living the result, pp. 274-278. 
Orgranlzation and Social Condition «— For clerks a trade union has 
Ho attraction. Only 10 per cent, are crowded, while 64 per cent, belong 
to central or upper classes, pp. 278-279. 



VOL. III.. PART IV. LOCOMOTION, &c. 

Sections 61-68, pp, 283-384, 



PRELIMINARY STATEMBNT.-Succeedlnff chnptert deal wHb conveyance 
hy road, rail and w«ter» and with such rttfal occupations as «xl«t In tendon. 
CtMiauj enuoieratlon. by aj^e and sex. Special eniinieratlon by famlliea^ Social 
condition of whole and by sectieoa. Order of apparent poverty. ChaofM 
iB6t. pp, 2^3* aSj, 
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CABMEN AND OMNIBUS SERVICE. Vol. IlL, Pt, IV,, chap, I, 
sec. 6i. pp. 258'32i. 

StatUtk«. DeUIlt of occupatiiri — Enumeration — Dtfifib«ttion — Birthplace — 
Cro'^iiintf — Statu*. Age diagram. Allowing for abaence of bofi. the agr line ia normal, 
p. »S8. 

Cab-owners and DHvers. Na employees io the ordloary sense 
amongst cabmen. Drivers either hire cabs or drive their own. Table of 
prices fixed in 1894 for the hire of cabs. Earnings dependent on seasons, 
weather and class of cab. May, June and July the busy months. Rail- 
way-5tAtion privileges. Arguments for and against. A thirteen hours' 
day usual with two horses. Earnings said to be 301 per week. Allowance 
made for refresbmenl and tips to " cleaners.'* Neccisity of looking smart. 
Cost of *' tools." "Crawfing*' the outcome of insiifficient cabstands. 
Recommendations. Some legal fictions. Nearly ij,ooo hackney drivers 
and 11,000 cabs in London, Trade overdone with men. The greater part 
in the hands of small owners. Summer "butterflies/" General good 
character. Number of drivers convicted annually of drunkenness. Evi- 
dence of t lie lost property tjfEce as to their honesty. Cab fares. Were the 
maximum fare raised a popular service at reduced fares might be the out- 
come. Social characteristics of cabmen. Their knowledge of human 
nature. Their good driving and kindoess to their horses Dlack sheep 
and "bilkers." Liability to chest complaints and fondness for drink. 
pp. 289 302. 

OrganUatwH.^KlstoTy of the cab onions. The great strikes of 1891 and 
1894. Union and non-union men still work together. The question of 
municipal ownership, and limttattons on licenced discussed. Doubt 
expressed as to success of such schemes. The limits of official inter- 
ference. Recommendation to men in favour of .steady pressure against 
casual competition* and of payment of rates of hire which leave all the 
year round a fair fetum. The suitability of cab-owniog for co-operative 
action, pp. 302-507. 

Private Coacliniea. — Coachmen in private employ. Good wages and 
many children, A case in which crowding is no measure of poverty. 
Long hours in the London season^ Livery-stable service. Its greater 
independence, pp, 307-309, 

Omnibus and Tramway Service- —ladeb ted ness of London to 
French and American enterprise. The limits of London tram*service. 
Growth of omnibus compames by alternate contest and amal^^amation. 
The social consequences oi the garden-seat. The London Road Car 
Company and its flag. The ticket cheque system as a cause of the strike 
in 1891. The self- payment of the London General's men thereby 
thwarted. The advantages ace roiog from limited peculation. The strike 
a remarkable instance of spontaneous combined action. The terms of 
settlement. Twelve to fifteen hours a day usual. No definite time for 
meals. Sunday a busy day. Wages of drivers, conductors, inspectors, 
"spots,** horse foremen, horse- keepers, and washcts. Little farady life 
for drivers. Outside lines, without check system, popular with the men. 
Wages of tram-car men — less skill in driving required, and consequent 
lower pay, Dress a considerable expense for all drivers. Busiest season 
daring May and June. Accident funds usual, hut very unpopular. Much 
drinking. Men rarely over fifty-five. No organizaiion. Union practi- 
cally non-existent, pp. 309-319. 

Wages Statistics and Social Condition.— Great regularity of 
employment noticeable amongst omnibus and tram-men, but the whole 
section shows a larger proportion of crowding than wotild be expected 
iiQm conditions of me. pp. 319-321. 





CARMEN. VoL III. Pt. IV., cliap ii.. tec, 62, pp, 322-333^ 

SlAtUtlCfi Detaiti of <KCupaUon — EnonnFration — Diitribution — Birthplace — 
Cro*dmg^Sutu». Age diaer*'Ji. Great deficiency of old men. p* jtj. 

Carmen, Carters, Van-boys* fitc— -^4,000 persons included- Pay 
and position of heavy traflSc carmen dependent on whether one horse is 
driven or two, but that of carmen in small businesses on personal relations 
with employer, No competition as to rates of wages. Employment 
constant. Long hours the main trade grievance. Small firms better 
employers than large (railway companies excepted). Union demands for 
standard wages disregarded. Discontent among dnvers of Po&l-office mail 
carts, but many applicants for places. Boys as van guards. Tips no longer 
usual, except for men who deliver parcels. Carmen addicted to strong 
drink. Work healthy and capacity prolonged. InAux of countrymen 
much felt, pp, 323-329. 

Or^aiiliaUoii--Wases--5oc{al Condition —About 5000 member* 
of carmen's trade union out of a possible 30,000. Very successful in 
obtaining; compensation, &c., for members, but offers no provident benefits. 
Statistics of earnings and comparison with style of Ufe. Low level of 
wages partly compensated by regularity of work. pp. 330-333. 



RAILWAY SERVICB AND RAILWAY LABOUR. 

Ft. IV , chap, iii., sees. 63-64, pp. 334-349- 



Vol. IIL, 



statistic (Jiccs. 6^-64; 
BiriljpU^ cc— CrOM di tig— Sta tu». 



In Kailw-jy Labour^ chictly men between thirty 
decline aitcr fifty, pp, IH'iJS 



OetaEEfl oi occupation— En umeralUjo—DiBtnbatlon — 
Age diagram. Chiefly young men In Railway Sknfice. 
■ ■ f and ■ 



forty employed ami cnarked 



^. 



Railway Work*— Three great departments : (i) Locomotive. (2) Traffic, 
3) Engineering. All have regular employment. Stress met by overtime, 
"ables showing the long hours worked. From 17 per cent, to Sg per cent, 
of men employed on extra duty in December. Sunday work usual, either 
at ordinary or special rates. Annual holidays for men in trafi&c 
department. Engine-drivers the best paid class. Signalmen granted bonus 
in consideration of overtime. Wages of men in goods department 
inadequate. Eitra money allowed to men in London district. Pro- 
gression in locomotive department from cleaner to fireman, and thence 
to driver on {a} shun ling engine, {b} slow goods train, {(} fast goods, 
{d} suburban passenger train, {f) crack main line escpress. Service 
recruited from ihe provinces. Table of accidents for different classes of 
railway men. Friction caused by petty officialism. Red-tape leading to 
semi-militarism. Absence of organization among railway clerks, pp. 
336-343 

Organization— Wage S^-Soc la] Condition.— 17 per cent, organized. 
All men permanently employed on railways admitted by the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway servants. "Victimised " pay and oihcr benefits aUowrd. 
The railway company benefit funds. Hostile and uncompromising attitude 
of unions towards them, in belief that union po\¥er is wcakenei by 
permanency of men's tenure. Table showing percentages of railway men 
earning different rates of pay. Four-6fths of employees paid betwet^n 155 
and 251 weekly ; but no account taken in table of overtime A higher 
standard of hfe shown than is justified by wages returns alone. But 
constancy of employment, provision of umform, tip«. systematic overtime, 
and spedal travelling privileges must be remembered pp 34fl-349> 
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QARDENBRS AND COUNTRY LABOUR. Vol. IIL. Part. IV<. 

chap, iv., sec 65, pp. 350-357- 

Stfltlitici bI C]Ar4«ii«r« (aec 6a )< Detaili of occtj^tlon — Entimeratloo — 
DiHTibution— Birthplace— Crowding— Statu*. Age diagram. An txceptior^ftltx old 
mpna »ection» p. 350. 

Jobbing Gardeners. ^Employment by the day for nine months only. 
Men turnM off in winter. '* Flying jobber* " in the suburbs, p. 331. 

Mmrket Qardens.^ — Growing trade. Bulk of work paid by piece. 
Spring a^d autumn busiest. Very slack in winter. Noniinai wages 12s to 
20J. Trade takes loni^ time to learn properly. Though subject to 
rheumatism, Ac, the men work until late in life, pp< 351-352. 

Nurseries. — ^Employment much as above, with addition of few highly 
akilied greenhouse-men. Public park and County Council work. Propa- 
gators and their assistants, gangers^ head labourers and tree-praners. 
Half pay allowed in sickness and annual holidays, pp. 352-353. 

Organization and Social Condition, ^No trades union. SociiU 
position more favourable than might be expected from wage* received, 
PP 353-354- 

Stutivtlcs of C«iiatry U*t»ur (MC« 66)u Detail* of occapation— Emt.iieration* 
Di'^tribuMon"— H]rthp!ace--Cro«ding — Status. p« 355* 

Brkkmaker^t^^Steadily decreasing body within the limits of London. 
Work in "stooU" and by the piece. Dig and prepare clay in winter. 
Moulders, setters* shearers, clampmen, labourers. &c. 44 per cent, 
crowded, pp. 356-^57^ 

MERCHANT SEAMEN AND LIGHTERMEN. Vol III , 

Pt. IV., chap. V,, sees. 67-68, pp. 358-384. 

St«tUtJc4 of Semmeot &c. Csec. 67), Details of occajpatloii^Eniimeration— 
Difltrlbution^Blithprace — Crowd iag— Status. Aft« diagram. Deficiency of boya and 
youthi. and Aurploi of men between twentr-fivv and tlxty. p. 158. 

Seamen (Merchant Servlca).— '^ Poor Jack." the pepple'a idol and 
victim of *'land sharks/' crimps, and loose women. Legislative activity 
dates from 1S36. Suggestion that numbers of crews and amount of 
insurance should be fixed by law. Philanthropic effort and sailors. Crew 
of modern steamer very different from that ol old sailing-vessels. 
**Port/' ** starboard," and "dog" watches, Quarter-masters at the 
wheel. Apprenticeship survives only for future officers. Firemen and 
trimmers generally of a lower class than sailors. Training for A.B's. 
Rates of wages. Advance notes given after signing on, and cashed by 
boarding-masters at 10 per cent, discount. Admirable system of trans- 
mitting savings through government official. With advent of steam, wages 
have risen but employment less constant. Attempts of County Council to 
improve sea- cooks. Few men go to sea after fffty. Obtain work as 
atcvedores, ship keepers, dockers, fire brigade men, telegraph wirers, &c. 
Lascars employed on eastem-bouud boats— physicalty inierior to English- 
men, but cheaper, pp. 359-3G4* 

Org-ani nation,— Four branches of National Sailors" and Firemen's 
Union in London with a thou^nd members. Shipowners are associated 
in the Shipping Federation formed in 1S90 to combat the above. Long 
struggle ending unfavourably for the men. The Trinity almshouses for 
decayed master mariners, &c. pp, 364-365, 

SCatUtlci of UgtateraieQi Ac* ('see. 6Sli D^tallt of occupation— En umcratian^ 
Dlftributioii-^ Birth place — Crowding— Statu •« Ajfe diAcmm. Agee above the average. 
Apprentice! probably Included under undefined t»boiir. p. j66. 

The Watermen* a C<iinp«iiy.— Monopolies and pr]\ileges secured in 
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former times maintained almost intact. History of the company and the 
Thames highway. AsptratiCBs of watermen after sell-government 
Company incorporated m 1827 with absolute Juristdiction over the labour 
of the Thames waterway from Teddington Lock to Gravesend. Member- 
ship confined to practical men. A periodical " court of complaints '' held 
by legal right. Complain ta of ineffidency of inspection, especially at 
night, pp. 367-370. 

Li glltermeil.— Passengers ferried by watermen and goods by liKhler< 
men Nature of work. Quay lightermen who handle general merchandise. 
Timber rafting. Com men. **Coailies/' Training by indentured 
apprenticeship for five to seven years, interrupted after first two years by 
examination held by members ol the court. lo per cent of applicants 
rejected. Possible disadvantages of system. Competition of apprentice* 
with adult labour. Lightermen a clannish set of men. Freedom ot 
company granted after final examination at end of term. Limited 
number of men over twenty serve only two years, and get a licence, but 
not the freedom. Indenture fees. Wages and hours settled in 1889 after 
dock strike by conference and arbitration between employers and emplojed. 
One job to constitute a night s work. Tendency to employ men for 
complete day or night, Estimate that to per cent, earn ^3 and over, 60 
per cent, 421, 20 per cent, have precarious work, 10 per cent, praciicalty 
unemployed. Boating on the chance of picking up a job, a dead body, 
or various unconsidered trifles. 100 hours" work in a week not uncommon. 
Small and ill* ventilated cabins. Shrinkage of employment due to improved 
methods and steam^ugs. Men long lived but young men preferred. 
Chance of work JEcreaaed by unfavourable weather, pp. 370-378. 

Watcmieil. — No longer *' young " and "jolly" Employed principally 
on river steamers, or rowing cockney trippers in summer, and finding work 
on coal-vessels in winter. The wages of steam^tug men. Larger barget 
MMd fewer men the eflect of tngB. pp. 37S-380. 

Noil •freeinen,— Allowed to do everything except navigation In the 
reserved area. Tendency towards circumscription of watermen's powers. 
Wages of non-freemen low, canal boat horsc'drivers being the best paid, 
pp. 380*381. 

Or^anisatioil— SCM^Ial Condition.— The Associations of Master- 
Lightermen and Foremen Lightermen. Failure of attempts to organize 
Don-freemen. The Amalgamated Society of Waterman and Lightermen — 
a unique instance of an organiication confined to licensed men. Twenty* 
one branches. Desire to (i) obtain representation on the court of the 
Watermen** Company, and (2) maintain privileges intact* Their monopoly 
an anachronism and wl^out discreet forb)earance may not last. Style of 
life of lightermen. 37 per cent, crowded, pp. 38X-3S4. 





VOL in , PART v. DOCK, COAL, OAS, AND OTHER 
LABOUR, Chaps, i.-iv., Sections 69-76, pp. 387-477. 

PRBLIMINARY STATEMENT.— C«ii«ii enumeratlQii dt p«r#ofiJ repr«««nted 
by ftf e anil «ex< Special enumcrntlofi by fanllte*. Social condition 
whole ttnil by Mctiom. Change* aince 1861. Too mmny probably accouatod 
to general labour and too law to dock labour. Croat tacTMiM la taetot7 
labour, pp. ja7«i&j. 




THE DOCKS AND WHARVES- Vol, IIL. Pt V, clup. U 
sees. 69-70. pp, 393-432< 

I n trod action. -*The dock companies and wharf owners arc the 
employers. Amalgamation aad birth of the "Joint Committee ** the resah 
of competitive struggle of dock companies. The extensive nature of the 
work uDdertaken. pp. 392-393. 

Stntiatics of D^ck mn6 Wbarf Service (mc 69). Detadls of occupation— En amen- 
lion— Distribution— Birthplace— Crowding—Statu*. Af€ dlag^ram. Agrshrgh. pw 391. 

Dock and Wharf Service* — Table of rank and rates of wages of 1500 
men in the employ of London and India Docks Joint Committee. Upper 
and lower divisions of dock senicc. Boys start as messengers and are 
gradually promoted. Holidays granted without stoppage of pay. Overtime 
necessary during loading and unloading of steamers. Pension alter ten 
jears' service or at sixty-five, pp. 394-397. 

Organization— Social Condition.— Association of Foremeo and 
Clerks of the Docks, Wharves, and Warehouses of London, formed in 
resistance of attempt to make these men join the Dockers' Union, Disputes 
decided by arbitration. Social classihcatiou shows 25 per cent crowded. 
P- 397* 

SUtLstlcs of Dock And Wharf L«boar (mc 70). Detaii]> of occupation— Er timer' 
ation— I Jislribulian — Birthpl.itc— Crowdingf — Status, Af e diagiani. T^o boyt ccnpto\ed« 
Numbers reach a mjaximum at thirty, p. 398. 

Dock Labour iat also Vol IV., Poverty Series, pp. 1 2 -36K— Quality of 
dock labour low, and pay bad, in 1887. Effect of great strike in 1S89 to 
change attitude of employers. More regular work makes better labourers, 
and better labourers are more satisfactory servants even at higher pay» 
Nature of rii^er^ide labour. Import: (i) Docks, (2) Wharves, {3) "Over- 
side/* from ships lying in the stream. Export : (4) Both dock and wharf. 
(5) Stowage of cargo by stevedores. Other work : (6j Lighterage of goods. 
(1) Handling of coals and b;^llast, (8) Handling of ships in port. Dockers 
concerned with first four, pp. 399-400. 

Org^nitaHon of the f«r«,— Work formerly confined to privileged societies. 
System broken with extension of docks eastwards. No distinction of work 
in 1872, and all alike ill-paid. Strike of 1872 leading to distinction of men 
engaged In skilled wcrk of stowage and noloading of grain and dm her. 
Kise of Amalgamated Stevedores' Labour Protect on League, and union of 
corn-porters on south side, forming nucleus of present South Side Labouf 
League. The second general upheaval of 1888- 18S9. Strike of inter- 
connected trades *' in sympathy "—resulting in formation of " Dock, Wharf, 
Riverside, and General labourers* Union " and '" South Side Labour Pro- 
tection League," Loafers becoming unionists under influence of excitement 
soon drop off and the decline of membership accounted for, London dock 
labourers are characterised by a somewhat unmanageable mixture of 
English and Irish blood, but the p>osition of their unions, though not 
secure, possesses elements of hope. pp. 401-404. 



Disputes, mainly about (i) the dinner-hour, {2) contract work and tlie 
plus system. (3) position of non-unionists. Gradual rise of pay after 1872. 
Objection of men to give sevenpenny work for fivcrpence on contract. The 



con plaint that, under the plus system, "old Nelf fie. nil] got it all," led 
to establishment of a minimum of 6d on contract or plus work. The great 
ttrike of 1889 for <i) uniform 6d rate, (2) minimum of half-day's wages, 
(3) abolition of contract. The question of being paid for the dinner-hour 
Method of settlement by giant of gratuitous plus over and above 6d per 
hour Contract work at Millwal!. Attempts at strict co-operation suc- 
cessful, but do not spread. Blacklegs, pp. 404-409. 
Numbin trnphy id. —Dockers* work vei^ irregular owing to weather. 
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seasons, sale times. &c. Table of tbe ma^dmiiTn. iDinlTnuiii, and average 
number of meD employed at the Joint CommitUi's Docks (including Tilbury), 
Estimate that 22,000 compete for the work of 20,000 men. Tab]e of 
particulars of dock-work offered to from 3750 to 7750 men. If all shared 
alike at Joint Committee's Docks there would be 250 days' work out of a 
possible 309 for 6500 men. But there are more than 6500 applicants for 
dock- work, and they do not share alike because of sub-division into 
permanent A. B, and C men. Improvements tending to greater regularity 
adopted, resulting ib less work for the less capable. Actual eamiogs of 
picked men average 241, and from 8s to 211 lor ordinary rank and file. 
Work at Surrey Commirtiai and Milltt^U Docks : Busiest in autumn and 
esarly winter* Different system of piece or contract work at each dock* 
Bulk of work in handling grain and timber* 3000 applicants for this 
work, of whom about 1500 make joj : 1000, 20s : and 500. loj. Work at 
whatvis and wanhouus less fluctuating than at docks* Chance for 2600 
men to average 271; 2Soo« 24;; iSoo» 215 6d: 1800, iii 6d to lar 6d. 
Summary, showing that there was fair amount of work in London Docks 
for 15.000 men, and from half work to only a few days for 3000 more. 
Tables showing possible division of work between 18.000 men over the 
whole year; also the proportion of foggy and rainy days. Fog is 
incurable, but rain might be provided against to general advantage, 
pp 409*421. 

PosiibU regulation of work. — Suffering of professional dockers from 

incursions of outside labour. Calculation of the earnings of dockers with 

assumed division of work, dispensing with unnecessary hands. Any 

change in this direction must come slowly. Methods of providing aj;ainst 

I the vary ing demands for dock labour. Contrast between the aims of 

^H employers and employed, pp. 422'424. 

^1 Daily Wa^e$. — Actual earnings of men employed at the Joint Committee's 
^B 2)ocks. The average value of the day is 45 jd. Result of an experiment of 
^" work done on co-operative system and on day-work, showing cost per ton 
to be the same, though earnin^s^s were at rate of Bd per hour in ffrst case, 
and 6i in second. Men's estimate that 41 per day is the yearly average 
&■ takes no account of high occasional earnings, pp, 424-427. 
^P Stevedores. — Distinguished from other dockers after 1872, Highly 
■" skiHed work. The origin of the Amalgamated Stevedores' Society. Trade 
largely recruited from seamen. Numlwr of men in excess of trade needs. 
Half time the average. Men paid by the day and sought at "places of 
9IV* pp, 427-430. 

Orgranlzatlon and SocJal Condition.— 76 per cent, shown to be 

rganued, but proportion incorrect owing to men being included under 

J#« general labourers." 674 per cent, crowded, pp. 430-432. 

COAL-PORTERS AND QAS-WORKERS. Vol. III., Pt. V., 
chap, ii., sees. 71-72. pp. 433'459- 

StatlttJe* fil C4>a]-porlerft C««Ci 71). Details of occtipation—EntimeTatton—Dlitrf. 
bttrtoo— BiiithpJacc^CrawiJmkt^Statui. Age Uirigram, AbnoniiaJ proportion of mem in 
jinmr of life and of born bindnncra. p. 43 j. 

Coal -workers. — Numbers understated, since coal carmen are enume- 
ftted with carmen. Methods of work. Seaborne and inland coal. 
Business transacted by a coal ring at the Coal Exchange. System of 
li^harging seaborne coal in the docks or in the river by gangs of men* 
Bcreeners, weighers, backers, trimmers, winchmen. Ship loading and 
irharf discharge. Inland work. Wages and hours. Men paid by piece. 
Ivailwdy work. Hard work and high pay. Strict punctuality observeil, 
lius giving odd men a chance. Carmen. Trolley-meo or coal>has^4ers. 
VIII 20 
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Coal-metcrs vid weighers. Seaborne workers not so much affected by 
seasons as inlanid men, but have longer spells of high pressure and idleness. 
Strong spirit of comradeship amongst coalies. Physical strength essential. 
Short » hardj rough life. Men played out at forty-five. Heavy drinking. 
PP^ 454-444^ 

Orfi:aalzatioil — Wagres— Sodai CondiUoil* — National Amalga- 
mated Coal Porters* Union a strong society, with 5000 memt>ers. Outcome 
of great dock strike. Questions ot importance referred to whole body to 
prevent partial strikes. Tables showing difierences in numbers and 
earnings m busy and slack weeks. 65 per cent, of crowding, due largely 
to improTtdent habits. The condition of the home is more likely to 
correspond with the income in bad times than with the normal wage. 
PP- 445-448. 

Statljtk* of Oaswofiu Service (mc< 7a). D«t^tl> of occupatino— Enumeratioii— 
Di»tributioD— Birthplace— <^rowding—Statiu. Age diagrams. Men of the same cUs» a« 
coail'portcr*, bot capacity does not fail so early, p. 449* 

Oas-warkers.— London mainly served by South Metropolitan and 
Gas Light and Coke Companies. The coal discharged and carried to the 
retorts, distilled for six hours, producing gas and leaving coke. Gas 
further puriBed so as to eliminate the tar, ammonia and sulphur contained, 
and then stored in gasometers. Introduction of machines for charging 
retorts. Systems of two or three shifts per twenty-four hoars. Labour 
continued both day and night, except on Sunday 5. A share in the profits in 
form of a percentage on wages, rising and faUing with the fall or rise in 
the price of gas, granted to employees in the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. System extended so as to allow workmen to become share* 
holders on special terms. Nearly jf 15,000 worth of stock held by workmen 
in 1 895. No pro6t-sharing in Gas Light and Coke Company, bot a work- 
man's provident society exists, and the &rm grants pensions to old servants. 
pp. 450-455- 

OrganizaUoti—Wafires— Social Condition. — Male and female 
members admitted by the National Union of Gas-workers and General 
Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland. Objects ( i) to shorten hours ; 
(1) abolish overtime ; (3) obtain equal rates for men and women. Wages 
Statistics. Full returns from the two leading companies, showing occupa- 
tions and average weekly earnings of men employed. Almost all. except 
coal-porters, coke-fillers and backers, are time-workers. No great seasonal 
irregularity, except for those directly concerned in the production of gas. 
A few shift to backlaying in summer. Earnings and mode of life com- 
parel. 44J per cent, crowded. The condition of the men^s families 
dependent mainly on the regularity of their employment, pp* 455-459. 

WAREHOUSEMEN AND MESSENQERS, Vol. IIL. Pt V., 
chap. iiL, sec. 75^ pp, 460-467, 

StJitEfftlcftt Detallj of occupatioti-'Eniimeration— Dittributlon— Blrttiplace-^rowdlof 
^-Status. Age diAgiam. The bulk of those tnduded here arc Cfrand-boyt, p, 4O0. 

Warehatisemen.-^Some confusion owing to faulty census returns. 
Bonded warehuusemen. Drawn from same class as dock labourers, but 
superior, as employment is more regular. Sixpence an hour the minimum 
waLge since the dock strike of 18S9. but piece-work or a weekly wage now 
more usual, with the result that a smaller number of men are employed at 
higher wages, pp. 461-462, 

Export Packers* — Skilled work, but apprenticeship system dead, 
because the modern apprentice is too exacting. Work slack in spring and 
late autumn, but men rarely discbarged, pp. 462-463. 

Messeiigersi Porters^ &c— Messengers no longer liceaied. 
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London's messcDger service due to private enterprise. Official jealousy, 
pp, 463'464. 

Commiss1oiiaires.---SeaIe of charges of the Corps of Commisaioimres 
and probable earnings, pp, 464-465. 

DrgaDizaiioci— Wages— Social CozidHion.^-pp. 465-467* 

UNDEFINGD LABOUR. Vol, lit.. Pt V., chap, tv, sees. 74-76, 

pp. 4^-477- 
StJiUfttks (sees* 74-7S)i Details of occupaiion— Enumeration— Diitfibution— 
Binhplace— CrowUJng — ^Smiu», Age dL^i^arnd. D«tkiency of hoyi ^und fcmng men 
am'^n^ Gcnemi labou-'cra, but Urge excess among Factory labauren. pp. 468-469. 

Q en era] Labourers,— Thirty thooaand of those eounjerated here 
should be distributed among the building trades, dock labourers, coal- 
port era. chemical and soap works, railway and municipal labour, A large 
number also belong to Class A — loafers, cadgers^ and secni^rimmals 
PP' 469-471. 

Ors:aiilzatloii— Wages— Social Condltiofi. pp. 471-474. 

StatUtlcA of ArtldAos and G nf Ida DH verii undefined (fl«Ci^ 76). Detalli of 
occup^ktiun — Enumeratioo— Distxibmioft— QirthpSacc—CtoMi ding—'Statu*. p^ 475. 

Efi^ne Orivers and 5lokers(not Railway nor Mar J ne).— Wages, 

earnings, and hours of Scotch derrick, st^am navvy aud crane drivers, and 
for locomotive, steam crane, traction engine, stationary engine, portable 
engine, ai^d steam-hammer drivers and boiler attendants, pp. 475-476. 

OrganJxatlon— Wages -Social Condition.— j^l pet' cent, crowded. 
Work fairly regular even when trade is depressed, pp. 476-477* 

APPENDIX to Vol, III.— Distribution by registration district"*, and 
classification by number of rooms occupied and ser\'ai)ts kept, of population 
covered by Vol III. pp. 480-499, 

IN DEX to VoU III. pp. 503-508- 
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PART L PUBLIC SERVICE AND PROFESSIONAL 

CLASSES* Chaps, i.-vii., Sections ;7-86, pp. 3-198. 

PRELIMINARY STATBMENT.-Ceiu<i« enufDerktlon by asre Bnii avJU 
Enomeradoii by fsmllleA. SodaJ cof&dltloa by fasUlles And MCtJoiu. Order of 
■ppAreni poverty* CbADgee since 1861 In nuAiberft emiitoyed. pp. 3*7« 

CIVIL AND MUNICIPAL SERVICE. Vol, IV., Pt. I., chap. U 
sec 77, pp. 8-25. 

StatiitlcJ* Detmilft of oecapition — Enumeration -* Distribution ^ Dirthpl^ce — 
CrowiJing 'Statu*. A^e diagram, with ejcplaoatory note. SUi^ht e«ccst of youths and 
dcAciencjr in middle agv. p. S. 

Civil Service.— Civil servants united only by fact that they all have 
one paymaster. Fall into three divisions corresponding to upper, lower, 
and middle classes of commanity. This chapter does not deal at length 
with their position, as to which there are ample sources of informatioa 
elsewhere* Reports of Ridley Commissioii. pp, 9-10. 

Advaniagfs c/ Ik* Strvki,—^ivil servants oo the whole better off than 
worker in private employment. The Govemmeot cannot " break** ; com- 
parative security of tenure ; Government less interested in efficiency of its 
Aervants, and therefore more long^siiifedng than private employer; period 
of probat ion ; regul arity of em pi oy men t . pp. 10-12. 

Grievancis. — In spite of above advantages, there is great discontent and 
constant aj^itation in the ser\'ice. Probable causes thereof. Though some 
grievances no doubt real, they are probably less so than those of rest of 
Mrorkifig community. Discontent at present most rife in lower branches;, 
$^.t Post Office and Customs i alleged inadequacy of pay, long hours, split 
duties, stagnation of promotion, &c. ; but no difficulty in obtaining any 
number of men, and no disposition to leave service. Question : How far 
it is duty of Government to accord to its servants exceptional treatment. 
The civil servant* however, is a picked man subject to examination and 
probation ; must be of good character and keep up respectable appearaiice. 

Civil Servic* Organiiations are realty trade unions of an aggressive type» 
their object being to obtain better conditions of employment and higher 

Eay; have gained many victories, but met with some defeats; early 
ostility of officials now changed generally to grudging recognition, p. 14. 

Diichar^id Soldiers and Sailors. — Civil service as field of labour for men 
who have served in Army or Navy. Committee of 1876 recommend their 
employment as messengers especially; recommendation adopted only by 
"War Office and Admiralty, but since 1895 other departments have folidw^^d 
•uit. pp, 14-15. 

Organimtiim—List of Socidi^St iS^.^pp. 15-17. 

SaUtriiS ami fl^if^^j, ^Clerical Establishment. Customs and Inland 
Revenue. Post OfHce and Telegraphs. Ol&ce^kcepcrs* messengerSi 
attendauta, porters, &c* pp. 17-21. 





Munklpal Service— Salaries of vestry officials ; collectors of rates 
and taxei; Coucty Cauiidl inipectors ; County Council clerks; Fire 
Brigade, pp. 31-25. 

MUNICIPAL LABOUR AND WATERWORKS SERVICE. 

Vol, IV.. Pt, I., chap. ii>, sec, 78, pp. 26-45* 

Statljtlc^ Detajti of oceuftation — Enum^taUon — Diitfibutton — BirtBpiaice ^ 
Crowd Ln^'— Status. Age diagram. Great cxceti of mtddJe-a^d and old. p. 16. 

^ Municipal LatK>tf r. — Our wa^es statistics show that policy of muni- 
cipal authorities has been greatly aHected by demand that public t>odie3 
should be model employers. Not aJl bodies equally affected; consequently 
wide range of wages, hours, &c., for identical duties. The surveyor the 
actual master of vestry etnptojees. Number of applicants for work very 
large, p. 27. 

Swi€peri, Dustmen, S*c, — Sweepers numerically the larpesl body. For- 
merly the work was a refuge for the old and decrepit ; higher wages havo 
eliminated most of these, and their places taken by jro^nger and able* 
bodied men ; even now, however, the men are sometimes <^vided Into 
classes according to ability for work, but tendency is to allow old and 
unfit to drop off gradually; result is largely to exclude class of men for 
whose benefit rise of pay was intended. Dustmen's wa^es largely 
augmented by tips; probably, on the whole, best paid of municipal 
labourers. Slopmen. Attendants at underground coavenieuces. Street 
orderly boys. pp. aS-32. 

Drainagi Strvice. — Sewer flushers; their work nauseating, unhealthy* 
and dangerous. The flap-keeper. Gully cleaner or gully-man. Urinal 
flasher. Disinfector. pp 32-33. 

Pa I' wri,— Street masons and paviors distinguished from stone-masons ; 
are labourers rather than artisans, and not admitted to masons' union. 
Street masons work on footway, paviors on carriage way. Until recently 
paving mostly done by contract, but direct employment by vestries 
increasing. Men working for contractors, though paid at same or higher 
rate, earn less than vestry hands, as work is less steady. Rammer-men, 
Asphalte and wood-paviors work chiefly for contractors. Italian asphalte 
paviors only small proportion of whole number; they lay the powder 
which English refuse to do. Industry of Italians, pp. 33-55. 

P(yad LfiAonr^i— Pickers the most important class, p, 38, 

Haurs and ^jriimj^rf*— Tabulated statement of wages and hours of eight 
chief classes of m in empV>yed by thirty-seven vestries and local boards. 
Further table comparing three vestries to show wide range of wa^es and 
hours pp. 36-39. 

RteuLtrity among ordinary ve3tr>' employees great ; though a few hands 
are dismissed in winter others are taken on, and many vestries make work 
for the unemployed ; instances thereof from four parishes ; vestries also 
chief source of casual employment in winter. Vestries employ more, but 
paving contractors much lesfi, labour in winter than summer, pp, 39-41* 

Holidays'— b uh Pay^Vrgan uation . pp . 4 1 -43 . 

Waterworks Service*— Majority appear in census as g^^nerat 
labourers. Turncocks, Waste inspectors. Reservoir keepers. Meter 

readers. Inspectora of fittings. Irre jularity of employment only among 
labourers, p- 43- 

Wages Statistics and Social Condition*— Returns for rScjt and 
1895. Remarkable increase of wages in four years. Compansoa of 
earnings with style of life. pp. 43-45« 
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SOLDIERS AND POLICE. VoL IV., Pt L, chap, iii., sees. 79.S0, 

pp. 46-70, 

Statlst}c# of F(illc« mnd Priaon Service (sec. 79)* DeUili of Mcupatlon^ 
Ennmcta'ion— OiBtribiitioti— Btnhplacc — Crowdinji; — Status. Age diagraoi. Age tot 
active service i* between twenty and forty, p, 4b. 

Police.— Number in City and Metropolitan forces. Hoars and dtities. 
Work on Sundays and public holidays, but allowed one day in fourteen, 
and short annual holidav. Pay of inspectors, sergeants, constables; 
particulars of numbers of each rank with the proportion at each rate of 
wages. Allowances : uniform ; coals ; special duties ; reserve men ; stjpcr- 
sntioation; other emoluments. Men as a mle satisfied. Table showing 
length of service in Metropolitan police, Reqtiiremcnts for candidates. 
The majority are countrymen. Except in City, men must live in their 
district. Probable cause of high percentage of crowding. Section houses 
for single men. Health, pp. 47-54. 

Prison Service*— London prisons. Warders— chief, principal, and 
assistant. Female warders. Majority of men come from Anny and Navy. 
PP- 54*55- 

Organization not allowed in trades-nxiion lense, but semi-ofEcial 
beneht societies, pp. 55-56. 

StntlAtlcj of Army ao4 Navy C«*c Sojw Detail* of occut^tSoo— Enumeration— 
Difitribuiion—Binliplate— Crowd iiii?— Statu*. Age dlagTacn. Proportion of men undef 
tbfrly larger than in any other occupation, p, 57* 

The Army In London.— Nearly 10,000 troops constantly quarter^ in 
London, Woolwich simply a garrison toi^ii. London also principal 
recruiting centre. Chief caoses of enlistment : want of work a principal 
factor, pp. 5E-59. 

Pay and Promotion. — Foot Guards, Engineers, Army Service Corps, 
Ordnance Store Corps, Mrdical Staff Corps, Koyal Artillery, Household 
Cavalry, Well conducted man's income augumented by additional aJlow* 
ances, known as good conduct, extra duty, working and corps pay. 
Deferred pay. Chances and conditions of promotion. Rates of pay of 
non-commissioned officers : lance-corporals, acting-bombardier, corporals, 
bombardiers, second corporals, lance-sergeants, sergeants, colour-ser- 
geants, staff* sergeants. Pensions, pp, 59-62. 

Dudts and daily routine. Recreation. Preference of London lo other 
stations, pp. 62-63, 

Soldifn' Hcntis and InstituUs. — Not very successful in London, pp. 63-64. 

Family Lift in the Army. Regttlations as lo marriage. Income of those 
'• on the strength " about e<|uai in position to labourer in regular work ; 
sergeant to mcchank. Men ** off the strength" cannot allow wife more 
than 51 3^ a week, and she is forced to support family, pp. 64 -60. 

iUtutning to Civil Lifi.—^VLen soon tire 01 monotony of daily routine, and 
are glad to leave, but most would re-enlist if aUowed. Non-commissioned 
officers more content with position. Question of employment for reserve 
and discharged soldiers; general prejudice against soldiers as workpeople; 
special effort made to counterbalance disadvantages^ pp. 66-69, 

Army Officers, p. 69, 

Naval Officers and Seamen, p. 69, 
Service Societies, pp. 69-70, 



LAW AND MEDICINE, Vol, IV., Pt, L, chap, iv., 
pp, 71-106, 



81-82, 



Sinttstlcs of Law (sec. Si,) Decaiti of occupation— Eniimrration—D3str.bntk)&-» 
Biri*i| tact— Crowd iniT—Staiu*, Age diagram. Grcaicst namber cmplnjed txtwreen 
twotr^ ajid Ciirenty*fivc. p. 71. 
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BarristerSf Solicitors, and Law Writers*=Expensive education 
and training for barristers and solicitors ; but years of earniDg unusually 
prolonged, p, 72. 

Barristers and Solicitors' Clerks,— Articled and nnarticled ckrks ; 
the latter starting as boys on weekly salary may rise to /400 a year. 
Barristers' derks earn generally from 5 to 8 per cent, of employers* 
earnings. Amiability, tact* and honesty chief requisites, pp. 73-74. 

Lpaw Writers or Engrossers generally employed by law stationers. 
Regular workers may earn on a\'erage ;f 2 a week, but hours very long, and 
Sunday work usual. Irregular workers, known as " the trade." employed 
by •* oflSce 'keepers.'* *' Sitters " and *' wallers "' : always men who have 
come down in the world ; their work scarcely begins before 5 or 6 p,m. ; 
continues through the night; tlieir drinking habits. Female copyists. 
PP' 74-77- 

Organization, p. 77. 

StmtlMtlcs of Mtillclne (■«• 83). Detatii of oocdpatlon— ^Enumtratlon— DiatHho- 
tlon— Birthplace— Crowding— Sialu», Age dlagia^m. The msk^ozHy of dutki pajt middle 
Jife. p. 79. 

Medical Men. — Training of five years required. Sir James Paget'a 
table showing after-career of a thousand students for fifteen years. 
Assistants to practitioners, pp. 80-83. 

Dentists and Mineral Teeth Manufacturers.— Training of 

dentist. Mechanical dentists are skilled workmen who earn high wages, 
Blauufaclure of artificial teeth employs about five hundred, of whom some 
three huodred are women; process of manufacture; work regular. 
Manufacture of dental '* rubber " ; unhealthy work» pp, 83-85, 

Chemists and Druggists, — Necessary training. — Old-fashioned retail 
chemists hard hit by institution of " store " chemists, pp. 85-86. 

Nurses.— Increase of nearly 60 per cent in thirty years, p. 87, 

Hospital and Asylum Nums, — Matron or lady superintendent, head nurses 
or '* sisters,"* staff nurses, and probationers. Large number of applicants. 
Exacting nature of qualifications. Period of training varies, but is 
generally tbree years. Table of hours at large general hospital. Duties 
and daily routine. Nurses in fever hospitals of lower social standing 
owin^ to drawbacks of position. Asylum nurses require no previous 
training. Male nurses are employed chiefly in asylums : strong prejudice 
against male nurses in general hospitals, pp. 87-95. 

MidunwSt Monthly, ami Wit Nursfs. — Training for midwives : the pro- 
fession lucrative. '* Saircy Gamp " now almost unknown among monthly 
nurses ; but stilt great temptation to drink. Wet-nursing on the decline. 
Baby farmers and foster parents, pp. 95-96. 

Otktrs. — Medical rubber and masseuse. Nurses in special hospitals. 
Private nurses. " Nurses* co-operation " : its advantages and drawbacks. 
Infirmary nurses. District nurses, ♦' for nursing the poor in their own 
homes." Army nurses, pp. 96-ior. 

Gtntml Bimarks. — Nurses' earnings compare favourably with tliose of 
daily governesses and upper domestic servants ; good prospect of 
marriage ; becoming uniform. Effect of training on character very great 
for good or bad. Ailments of nurses. Long hours. Improvement since 
report of House of L^rds Committee. Pensions and provisions for old 
age. pp. 101-104. 

Waga Statistki* pp. 104-106. 

ART AND AMUSEMENT. Vol. IV.. Pt. I., chap, v., sec. %z, 
pp. 107-148. 

$1«tistlca. Detairs of occupatiDti — Enumeration -^ DiitKbution — Birthplacs — 
Ciowdiitg^Status. Age diagram. Large de6ci«ic7 uodcr twenty, p. 107. 
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AltT. pp. lOB-iig. 

Artists, BngraverSr and Photographcf *,— IntrodactOTy remarks- 
pp. 108-109. 

Wood Engraving, — Pictorial or mecbanical : number of workers redaced 
owing to increase of •* process" reproduction of drawings. Home-work 
prevalent and increasing. Engraving machines, pp. 109- no. 

Copper-platt £i»j^tfri»^.— Heraldic engravers. Ornamental engravers. 
Map engravers. Script or writing engravers are the largest section of those 
working on copper. Banknote engravers. No occupation has suffered 
more from the competition of new inventions and change of methods than 
engraving; all branches similarly affected. Hours of work irregular. 
Earnings. Apprenticeship still usual, pp. 110-113. 

Pkohgraphy. ^Censu^ figures do not fully represent London trade, its 
firms have largely moved to suburbs to get clearer air. Tkree grades of 
photographers. Operator, retoucher, printer and toner, spotter and 
finisher, general or dark-room assistant. Business hotirs. No fixed 
standard of pay ; depends on class of work and skill. Proportion of men 
earning high wages has probably decreased of late years, pp. 113-117. 

Profiss £^A-ffftfAr«(f.— Comparatively new industry : men drawn from 
many occupations. Tone and half-tone process. Line process, pp. 1 16-117. 

Organisation is very slight pp. 117-118. 

AMUSEMENT, p^. iiQ'mB. 

Theatres and Music flails, — Number in London, and seatirg 
capacity. Behind the scenes. The stage-manager, assistant stage^ 
manager, prompter, call-boy, acting- manager. Some interchange between 
actors ana other employees. Stage-carpenter and assistant; hard work 
while play preparing^ less so during run of piece. Jobbing carpenters who 
go from theatre to theatre ; their work very uncertain. Scene-shifter. 
Gas-man, Property-master must be al!-roimd man or jack- of-all- trades ; 
has numerous assistants at busy seasons. Wardrobe-mistress and needle^ 
women, who also act as dressers* Some painters ; tendency for work to be 
done outside by contract. Work very irregular ; when busy, work oa 
Sunday and aJlnight, Colourmen. pp. 119-127, 

Front Staff. — Check-takers, attendants, firemen, cleaners. With 
exception ofheads of departments, theatrical employees usually do other 
work in daytime, pp. 127-12S. 

Supsfs almost always follow some other calling. The super-master, 
pp 1 2 S- 1 29. 

^ J //ff, — Principal dancers, mostly foreigners, aa English girls are not 
sufficiently industrious ; *• front eight'*; middle rows; back roi*-3 and 
extras^ Regular employment at large music halls, but others only engaged 
at busy seasons. Attraction of ballet to milliners and servant girls. 
Deductions from salary for costume. Long training required Children ia 
theatres ; their education. Artists* models often begin or eod in the ballet, 
pp. 129- 1 J3, 

Theatrical Chorisdrs and their dressers, pp. 133-134. 

Actors, — Stock companies giving way to tours and long runs : less 
opportunity for learning; scope for training as " understudy." Methods of 
obtaining engagements. Great range of rerauaeration ; uncertainty and 
irregulanty of employment render average income very small. Great rise 
all round of social status during last ten years, pp. 134-137, 

Musk Halts.— Singers and their *' turns," Yearly earnings of various 
grades ; large incomes made by first-rate men ; all classes earn more than 
corres|K>nding class of actors, but have greater expeuses. First start and 
obiammg engagement. Acrobatic troupes and their training, pp. 137-140. 
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JI/ffjf«Vfifi.— Number of orchestral players in London ; Istxj^ number of 
foreigners among them. Work more regular in music halls than theatres. 
Earnings increased by teaching and playing at concerts and dances. In 
autumn, some go to sea-side bands. Ordinary steps in career of musician, 
pp. 140-142. 

Street Mlisld;ins,— Organ-grin Jin g still, tin alwaj'S. an essentially 
Italian industry. Charge for hire of organ. Number of organ-grinders 
and vendors of ice cream, &c.^ in Holliom colony. Summer the busy 
lime. In Winter an influx of English unemployed. Earnings considerable 
when good connection made, Tiie " padrone." The Cermaa Band: Success 
depends on establishing a claim to certain ** pitches. ' * Thdr earnings not 
large, pp, 142-146. 

Qanies Service.— Billiard Marktrs : Except in clubs, depend chiefly 
on tips, Projtiiicnal Cfuhturs : Lowest paid of all professional men. 
pp. 146-147, 

Or^anlzatfon.— Very slight, pp. 147-148, 

LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. Voi IV., Pt. L. chap, vi., 
sees. 84-85. pp, 149*189. 

StatTjtJcj of Literature and 5ctenc«(5CC* 84). Details of occnpatiosj— EnnmcTation 
*-Di&tribuiii>»i — lisTthjiitacc— i. riiWiiing—SialuB.— Age diagrani. p. 1491. 

Metropolitan iouriiall.sm.— Daily routine of newspaper office : doties 
of manager, editor, sub-editors, reporters. Salaries of first-class journalists. 
Local papers. Trade papers and magazines. News supplying agencies. 
Penny-a-liners. Honi^ long. Holidays for regular staff. London good 
finishing school, but bad training ground, pp. 150-156. 

Societies*— Women Journalists, pp. 156-159. 

Statlitlcfl of Edticattan (iec. 85). Detail* of occiipa»Tori<^EnfimeraHoti~D1»- 
tribution^ nirthplace ^Crowding — Siaiui, Age d:iagTam. Sudden fall in Humbert 
iKtvcen thirty and forty, p. 160. 

Teachers in Eieinentary Schools.— About 16,000 teachers and 3000 
pupil teachers, with 700,000 children under their charge. Table showing 
sectional and denominational division of schools, with accommodation and 
average attendance, pp. i6i*r02. 

Training. — ^Collcges m London. Training lasts about eight years. Com- 
plaints of inadequate supply of colleges^ especially undenominational ; 
result that the majority of students cannot have college training. Such 
training is necessary for head teachers of Board schools. Pupil teachers 
in l^oard and Volontary schools. Superiority of Schcx>l Board system of 
training. Demand and supply of teachers balanced, but supply perhaps 
slightly deficient. KequiremeDts of education code as to staffing made 
mors stringent of late years* but School Board go beyond minimum 
requirements, pp. 162-167. 

Dulus and Remutftnition. — Table showing salaries of head teachers of 
School Board, Table showing number of teachers with salaries under 
School Board. No systematic scale of salaries in Voluntary schools, but 
said to be 40 per cent, lower than in Board schools. Proportion o( 
uncertificated teachers and pupil tcacbers is larger in Voluntary schools, 
pp. 167-170. 

5u/^r<fii>tvdfi>n. ^Unsuccessful efforts to obtain pensions through State 
aid. pp, 170-172. 

Teaclters In Secondary Schools, — Various grades of secondary 
schools. Training is unmethodical. Efforts to improve sptem. Teachers 
in endowed schools usually University men. Training for women. Hours 
and duties. Range of salaries very wide. Salaries in GirU* PttbiiG Day 
School Company, pp. 171-177. 
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Re^stration of Teachers.— Recommendation of Royal Commission, 
pp. 177-179- 

Societies, pp. 179-186. 

School Board Visitors.— Qualifications. Namber.with rate of salary. 
Dudes. Holidays, sick pay, and superannuallon. pp. 1 86- 189. 

RELIOION, Vol. IV.. PL I., chap, vii., sec. 86. pp. 190-203. 

StAtXstlcs* Dcialls of occupaUon— Enumeration — Dtstri button— Birthplace — Crowd- 
Irp— Status. Agt diagram, Abnormat pttiportion of eldcrljr men. p. 190. 

Ministers of Religrl on.— Clergy of Established Cborch largely ont- 
number those of other bodies. Tbeir numlier. Value of livings. Average 
income of London incumbents and curates /189, Roman Catholic priests 
and dissenting ministers. Their number. Salaries on lower scale than 
those of established clergy, pp. igi-igj. 

JHissionarles*— Include Scripture readers, district visitors, and Bible- 
woHien, Many employed directly by chnrcb or chapel, others by great 
reli;^ious societies, of which chief is London City Mission. Missionaries 
belong generally to working class, bat compare favourably with others in 
a similar financial position, pp. 193-197. 

Salvation Army, Church, Chapel and Cemetery Service.— Pew< 
openers. Dell-ringers. Grave-diggers : a rough set of men ; their *ork 
makes them callous. Earnings, pp, 197-199. 

Organization. — Societies numerous and important, pp. 199-201. 

Table showing the local distribution of London clergy, with maximum, 
minimiim and average value of livings, and church accomimodation. 
p. 202. 

Table giving particulars of Nonconforming bodies, p, 203* 



VOL. IV., PART 11. DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Sections 87-88, pp. 207-288. 

PReLIMINARY STATEMENT^-Cen^usenuffieratioii b^^ age and sei. Over- 

whclmtng preronderaiice ol women and young men. EnyDteriitton by ramllles. 
Social condltloii by familiej and by sectlonm. Changes In number employed since 
l36i< pp. 307-310. 

HOUSEHOLD SERVICE, Vol. IV., Pt. IL, chap. i.. sec. 87, 

ppt 21 1-25 1. 

statistics* Dc'aUs of otcupatJoa^^Et]iimeTatioii'>DifitriltiitIoa-'Biithpiac^--Crowd- 
Ing-.— Statos. Age diagram. Lxcesa of I'oung men. p. ail. 

Domestic Indoor Servants,— Out of 205.500 servants, 65.000 are in 
families with one. 52.000 in families with two. jjjo.ooo in families with three, 
and 49,000 in families with four or more. Table showing proportion of 
servants to served in households where one or two are kept ; in 30 per 
cent, of single-handed places one has to serve six or more. Female 
domestic servants are divided into three main groups ; {a} Roughest single- 
handed places ; [h] Better-class one-servant situations ; [c] Middle and 
tipper class households, with two or more servants, pp. 212-213. 

SingU'kanded Places. — Lowest Rrade nearly always young novices coming 
from labouring homes ; second grade, children of artisans. Spirit of 
independence in these classes, Dulness of single -handed places a severe 
trill; stipulation for a whole holiday in each month. Many of lower 
Qt^^as come from workhouse achoola. Metropolitan Association for 
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Befriending Yoisng; Servants ; its return as to wages of i6g2 servants o£ 
lower grade ; analysis Ihereof. pp. 213-218* 

Strvants r» wiaUky households. — Cook, parlour-maid, bouscmaid, kltcben- 
maid. scollcry-maid, narse^ lady's-maid. Promotion. Costume, Sleeping 
accommodation and living rooms. Food, usually very good ; specimen bill 
of fare. Dulness and monotony of life : demand for more Sundays and 
evenings out and monthly holiday. Character. Wages : table showmg the 
average wage earned by 67S servants at various ages ; earnings steadily 
increase with age up to middle life, and average ^'ages rise from those in 
single-handed places to those where five or more are kept. Tabic showing 
the average wage and age of the same 678 servamts arranged according to 
their position in household from general servant to cook- housekeeper. 
Comparison of wages in West, North» South and East. Advertisement 
sheets of papers show rather lower scale of wages offered, pp. 218-224, 

Advanfa^fs of life great on financial side, but it is unpopular. Relations 
of employers aiid ser\ants ; the position not satisfactory, especially in large 
households. Domestic service perhaps tends to accentuate class diflcrenccs. 
pp, 224-226. 

BigUtfy Offices, mostly bad, but improving. Attraction of London for 
sen'ants, pp. 226-227. 

Min Servants, — Their gradual disappearance from all but the wealthiest 
households : want of adaptability. Steward's boy, footman, valet, butler, 
steward, hall-porter. Complaints of confinement of life and bad sleeping 
quarters. Drinking and betting. The etiquette of ser\^ants; curious 
customs ; upper and lower servants will not mix socially. Increasing 
prevalence of board wages throughout the year. pp. 227-230. 

Organization very weak* p. 230, 

Innt Hatel, and Club Service.— Club servants and those in first-class 
hotels and restaurants. Wages and tips : the greater the tips the lower tha 
wages. Foreign restaurants and large modern hotels cmnloy forei;:;ncrs 
exclusively : they usually have to pay their employer, and also bear cost of 
breakages, fines, washings &c. Hours always long. Among English 
waiters especially there is a wide fringe of casual labour, ** Tea leaves.** 
T?ng^i*h waiter being rapidly supplanted by foreigners who will work for 
less wages, and are better educated and trained. But English tea rooms, 
with English waitresses, have greatly curtailed trade of older foreign 
restaurants. Chef. Carver, Clerk, Steward, Butler, Hall-porter, 
Page-boys. pp. 231-236. 

Barmaids and [Vat tresses. —"Long hours in bar— from seventy to ono 
hundred a week. A barmaid's working day. Hoars of waitresses in tea 
rooms shorter. Table showing hours in 587 licensed and temperanc6 
houses. Wages: tabic of 428 cases. Gratuities, pp. 236-239. 

Organiiaticn. pp. 240-244. 

Lodge, date, and Park-keepers.— Park-superintendent, park-fore* 
men. constabulary staff, caretakers in gardens, pp. 244-246. 

Hospital and Institytloii Service,— Medical staff. Servants: Ward- 
maid, scrubber, housemaid, laundress. Table showing wages of ft 162 
servants in hospitals, pp. 346-251. 

EXTRA SERVICE* Vol, TV., Pt II., chap, ii . sec. SS. pp. 252283. 

St«tlstlci« Details of ooctipation— EntimcTatiim— Dlslnbntlon— Birthpla«— Crowd* 
Ing— Status. Age diagram. Excess of ciderty men. p. i|i. 

Office- keepers are the chief inhabitants of the City, Thev work 
Dsually to a great age. The xnajority are retired soldiers, sailors, or 
gentlemen's Ecr\'ants, pj). 253-254. 

Washing and Bathing Service.— No thing in common between theses 
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but grouped together in census. Washing Settkt comprises three great 
groups of employees, (i) Washers; (2) Ironers; (3) Packers and sorters, 
pp, 254-255. 

Waikfrs,—lQ large laundries washing mostly done by machines attended 
by men ; in hand laundries only female washers, with exception of dolly- 
man. Washing usually confined to two or three days a week. 
pp. 255-256, 

Itomrs form far the larger proportion of workers in the trade : are skilled 
workers, and rpquire much teacning and experience. Best ironers and plain 
ironers. Ironing by machinery only possible for plain articles. Shirt 
ironing the highest branch of the trade, and in this hand labour not likely 
to be superseded. Day-work general rule, but piece-work becoming more 
common, as on the whole it is more lucrative to employer and employed* 
Work not generaj for more than four days a week. Calenderers usually 
girls, pp. 356-257. 

Pachtrs> SorUrs^ &e. — Packers and sorters are of higher social grade; 
addressed as ** Miss** ; their work demands intelligence and better educa- 
tion i usually weekly hands. Preparer : link between washer and ironer. 
I>r>eT. Folders, usually girls. Manglers, usually male. Women who 
take in mangling at home. pp. 357-258, 

Earnings and tht Factory AcL—WnW statistics of earnings in large and 
small steam laundries for busy and slack week. Details as to wages in 
Iari?e hand laundry. Effect of Factory Act on earnings. The present 
(1896) a period of transiiion owing to recent pa.«tsing of Factory Act. 
Conditions of work before Act. Working dav of women (exclusive of ma^e**) 
may still extend to isj hours. DidicuU^ of working the Act, chiefly owing 
to lack of consideration on part of public, and to the need of clean clothes 
for Sunday. Possibility of female labour being ousted. Large laundries 
send work to smaller ones, which are often exempt from inspection. 
Sanitary requirements of Act. Desirability of gradually eliminatmg the 
small home laundries, pp. 259-264. 

Bmy And Slack Stasons, how they affect earnings, pp. 264-265. 

Apprenticfihip to ironing unusual, but signs of revival. System generally 
adopted. Great difficulty of getting skilled hands, p. 265. 

.Gmerai i?fmtffAj,— Inoepcndent spirit of workers ; employment not 
difTicult to obtain. Masters complain of unpunctuality and irregularity, 
but this partly due to number of workers who have home duties to attend 
to ; large proportion of married women among laundresses, many of whom 
are chief support of home. Drinking habits; beer often part of payment 
Wages should be paid weekly instead of daily. Laundresses abnomaally 
subject to consumption and rheumatism. Organization started in 1S90, 
but since collapsed, pp. 265-267. 

Bathings Service.— Most of employees under municipal authorities. 
Wide range of wages and hours. Superintendent and matron. Male and 
female attendants. Towel -wash era. W'ages and tips. Duties generally 
light, but hours long. Men not generally in favour of shorter hours unless 
rate of pay increased. Part of staO* generally dismissed in winter. Turkish 
baths. Shampooers. Wages small, but large revenue from tips. Hours 
in some cases long, but actual period of active work short; enforced idleness 
during great part of day detrimental to the men. Employment slack during 
August and September. Work healthy. Men said to be improvident. 
Drink. Turkish bathing declining in London, espedalty on Sunday, owing 
chiefly to bicycles and golf. pp. 267-270. 

Charwomen,— 'Rate of pay per day. Government largest employer on 
weekly wages. Return as to nearly eight hundred in institutions. Women 
^vho depend on private work probably do not work more than two or three 
days in weds, pp. 270-271 
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Makers, — Conaectioa between barbers 
Sharp distinclion between barbers and 



Half dressers and Wlz 

and stirgeous m olden times, 
hairdressers, pp. 271*273. 

Hairdrtssers. — Great range of wages. Few tips from ladies. Apprentice- 
ship still the rule rather than exception, but supplemented by technical 
sch(Xjls. of which there are several in Ijondon. pp. 273-274. 

i/a/kFf.— Earnings vary much according to class of shop ; augmented 
generally by lips. Hours, especially in small trade, exceedingly long. 
Snnday trading always a vested question in the trade ; cndeavonrs, ancient 
and modem, to stop it* Regularity. Frt^ssure on Saturday and Sunday 
necessitates a number of men who work only for two d^ys. Apprentice- 
ship still iisual, but declining. DiflScully in obtaining work after middle 
life. High rate of mortality difficult to account for. Large proportion of 
foreigners, especially Germans* pp. 274-27.3. 

Wig Makers.— Thite classes: Street-work» theatrical* and legaJ. 
Mounter. Knotter. Chiefly women's work. pp. 279-280. 

OrgaHisatu)it,—h plethora of societies, but not well supported, pp. 280- 
282. 

Chimiiev Sweeps* — Numerous Acts of Parliament dealing with trade, 
aimed cbieSy at abolition of system of climbing boys. Majority of sweeps 
neither employer nor employed, but work on own account. Journeymen, 
as a rule, work only in City and West End. Hours vary, but seldom long. 
Business at a standstill in sommer. and when trade is busy outsiders flock 
in. Mortality high: alcoholism; *' sooty cancer**; but latter said to be 
disappearing, owing to greater cleanliness. Great temptations to drink. 
Trade in bad condition ; excessive competition of outsiders ; low value of 
«oot. Gas and oii stoves. Carpet- beating no longer combined with 
chimney-sweeping, pp. 282-288. 



VOL IV., PART 111. THE UNOCCUPIED CLASSES, 

Sectioa 89, pp. i9i-a9;. 

StatlfllCJ-. Defnili of de«cr^ption— En limitation— Distrl bat I on— Birthplace — CrowH. 
iTi«— SiaMiH. A^'c diagram, StnJdng couiratt bct^eea ,th« ages ol the occupied und 
unoccupied, p. igi. 

The Unoccupied are heads of families who return ihemsek^es as wife. 
widow, spinster, single, pensioner, retired, living on own means, &c. 
Include some of the poorest as wel! as the richest. They and their 
families number 455.000. Table showing sample of 75,000 taken from 
twelve districts in difierent parts of London. Table showing constitution 
of families : family is on average fully one less than with occupied classes. 
Average number of servants is far greatest with spinsters. Table showing 
social condition of families ; some sections without rich, but none without 
poor ; social position of those living on own means, according to locality. 
Table showing proportions of unoccupied heads of families born in and out 
of London ; bears out general view that the more successful are largely 
country-bom. pp. 291-297. 



VOL IV., PART IV. INMATES OF INSTITUTIONS* 

PP- 301-310. 

OCCUPATIONS. Vol. IV.. Pt. IV., chap. 1., pp. 301310, 

The total of inmates of hotels, common lodging-houses, large shops, 
and institutions amounU to 1^7.771. p> 301. 
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Poor Law EstAbltsbmeots.— Inmates amouni to 43.000. TMo 

showing occupatioQ or former occupation of inmates oC workhotises, 
casual wards, aad Poor Law infirmaries. High percentage of pauperism 
among seamstresaes, street-sellers, and silk-weavers. Omitting exceptional 
cases, the range is from 4 per cent, for dock, \vharf. and other labour, to 
about ^ p)er cent, for municipal and professional service and commercial 
clerks, pp. 302-306. 

tloJiiItals« Asyltittis, and Prisons.— Table showing occupations or 
former occupations of inmates of hospitals, lunatic asylums, and prisons. 
Seamen, ligntermen, and railway servants have largest proportions in 
hospitals; professional classes and municipal service largest proportion 
in asylums, pp. 307-508. 

Birthplace,— Table showing birthplaces in or oat of London of inmates 
of workhouses, inirmaries. casual wards, and prisons. Prison population 
shows very unfavourably for the Londoner, pp. 309-310. 

PAUPERISM AT STEPNEY. Vol. IV., PL IV., chap. li,. 
pp. 311.316. 

Causes of Pauperism,— The policy of restricting ont-relief ; figures 
rom tS69 to 1890. Principal causes of pauperism. Table showing 
principal or obvious causes, and contributor^ causes, at Stepney Ibr 71 z 
cases, pp. 311-316. 

A PICTURE OF PAUPERISM. Vol. IV., Pt. IV., chaps, in.-iv., 

pp. 317-380. 

Twelve stories Illustrative of pauper 5urrounding:5.— The 

Rooney family and its connections. The Grants and the McPhersons. 
The Greenwoods. Mrs. Hubbard and her children. Family connections 
of old Mrs. Temperley. Three allied families. Reuben Green and his 
children. The Rowley family. A family who are continually ailing. The 
Bennetts. A docker and his relations. Mr. and Mrs, Gardner. 
PP- 317-349^ 

Fifty short stories lUustrating: the pritic]|>al causes of pauper* 
Jsm, VIZ. :— Crime, vice, drink, laziness, pauper association, heredity, 
mental disease, incapadty, early marriage, large family^ extravagance, lack 
of work, trade misfortune, restlessness, no relations, death of husband, 
desertion, death of father or mother, sickness, accident. iU-lack, old age. 
pp. 350- 3^^^ 

Summary of Population enumerated by families according to ooca* 
pation. pp. 38i'382. 

APPENDIX A,-7Distribiition and Classification of Population included 
in Vol. IV* Sections 77-89. pp. 384-391. 

APPENDIX B,— Stepney Pauperism; stimnmry of stories, pp. 
391-473^ 
INDEX to Vol IV. pp. 477-4SO. 






VOLUME V 

{Second Series : Industry) 

TART I, COMPARISONS. Chaps, i.-vi!., pp, 3-65. 

CROWDINQ AND APPARENT POVERTY, Vol V.. PL U 

chap, i., pp, 3-12. 

Houses In Poor Dtstdcts, — ^Thcir size. Two or more persons in one 
room accouDted crowded. A rough test 0/ poverty, limited in application* 
owing to nature of family and locality. Definition of a poor family. 
PP- 3-5' 

Crowded Conditions according to Trades.— Streetsellers, coal- 
porters, dock and general labourers, and carmen, the most crowded. Difli- 
cully of discriminating between diflerent classes of labourers. Results 
sliown very serious, even after making all allowances. Tahh I,, showing 
trade sections arranged in order of apparent poverty of families. Crowd- 
ing in the next group, consisting of occupations connected chiefly with the 
building trades, and further amons^sl those engaged in manufacture and 
other employments. Table IL, summary statement showing by trade 
groups the numbers of families and the to::al population concerned, together 
with tbe numbers living two or more to each room, and the percentage of 
total crowding, pp* 6-12, 

CROWDINO AND EARNINGS, Voi V.. Pt U chap. ii.. pp. 13-27. 

Trades analysed by comparing Crowding with Earnfngs. — 

Methods of obtaining information as to earnings. DiOicolties encountered. 
Cases where crowding is compatible with high earnings* and low earnings 
with sufficient house room. TabU III., showing earnings in various 
employments compared with conditions as to crowding. Explanation of 
discrepancies. Nominal members in ever>" trade — men who neither work 
nor earn, bnt are supported by wife and children. Detailed comparisons. 
Loss due to irregularity of work in the buildings printing and bookbinding 
trades. Partly tbe outcome of trade union action. Comparative results in 
other trades. Probability that if crowding is accepted as a test the line 
of poverty must be placed mid- way between 21s and 255. Full nominal 
wages do not reach the home. Part never received, part dissipated. 
Irregularity of earnings or of conduct the explanation. The poorest 
people* though counted as occupied, rarely find a place in statistics of 
wages, pp. 13-27, 

BORN IN OR OUT OF LONDON AND LIVING IN THE 
INNER OR OUTER CIRCLE. Vol. V., Pt. L, chap, iii., pp. 28-34- 
Bom In or out of Londan.— '502 i>er cent, of heads of families bom 
in London. Highest proportion of Londoners found amongst bookbinders. 
Middle place occupied by grocers and lowest b>r police. Tabh IV.^ 
showing Tor each section proportion of heads of families bora in London, 
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as compared with those Living in th« loner ting or under crowded 
conditioQs. pp, 28-30, 

Uvins: to the Inner or Outer Circle*— 38 per cent, of all faroiliea 
live in the Inner, and 62 per cent, in the outer districts. The mean 
position is occupied by bakers, butchers and fishmongers. Professional 
men are extreme instances of decentralization ; and tailors, leather* 
dressers, and costermon^era of ceatraliiation, A connection shown to 
exist between those bom m I-ondon, those living in the inner Metropolitan 
circle, and those who are crowded in their homes. Some exceptions. 
Anomalous results in the tailoring trade due to Jewish immigrants. 
Crowding found in the outer circle amongst cab, omnibus, and railway 
men. Crowding shown gradually to decrease as the heads of families are 
less and less London born. pp. 31-34. 

Size AND CONSTITUTION OF THE CENSUS FAMILY, 

Vol. v., Ft. I., chap, iv.p pp. 35-42. 

The Census Family*— Those living under the same roof or in the 

same apartments, using probably the same kitchen fire, accounted members 
of one family. Average number in the family hss where a woman is 
the head. Servants deducted. TmIU V,, showing by trades the compar- 
ative size of families, together with the consdtuhon of those families; 
heads — other occupied members— unoccupied members. Varying propor- 
tions, ramilies averaging less thiin two and a half unoccupi^ members. 
Table VI., showing percentage of male heads of families to total number 
of males over twenty in each trade, pp. 35-42. 

AQE DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPIED CLASSES. Vol. V., 
Pt. L, chap. V,, pp. 4353. 

Aife Distribution of Male Employees.— Diagram (I.) showing four 
trades representing (i) a normal line, (2) an exaggerated number of young 
persons, (3) absence of young men, and (4) excess of old men. Object of 
comparison to show necessary shifting from trade to trade as workers pass 
horn boyhood to old age. Trades grouped according to age distributionr 
and under same headings as used for sample diagrams. Special reasons 
for excess or deficiency at certain ages in particular industries. Instances 
of excessive proportion of old men in decaying industries : Diagram (II.). 
The good and bad side of change, pp. 43-51. 

Age Distribution of Female Employees.— Women's trades with 
normal age lines, or with excess or deficiency at certain ages. Diagram 
(III.j showing comparative ages of women employed in tailoring, book- 
binding, and extra ser\'ice. Diagram (IV.) showing the age distribution 
of the whole population of London, divided into occupied and unoccupied 
males and females. A noticeable upward kink in the curv*e from twenty to 
tweniyfive. the ages of immi^^ants. This especially noticeable in the 
case of females, but with males is largely counterbalanced by excdus 
which takes place, pp. 51-53. 

STATUS AS TO EMPLOYMENT. Vol. V., Pt. L. chap. vL, 

PP^ 54*58. 
Proportion of Employers to Employedp— Ta^/^ VI L, showing 

number of employees to each employer in certain trades. Its value in 
indicating the average size of the unit of business. Allowances to be 
made in certain trades. Tabh VIIL^ showing numbers of men working on 
their own account compared to those who employ others. The immense 
number of small undertakings more noticeable than the exaggeration of 
size supposed to be charactexistic of modern industry, pp. 54-58. 
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INCREASINQ AND DECREASINQ TRADES. Vol. V.. Pt. L, 

chap, vii., pp. 59-65. 

f ncreaseSt Decreases, and Changes.— Taft/^ JX,, showing iocreasci 
or decreases in Metropolitan industries and professiona between 1861 and 
1S91, Changes signincant as showing the ciri ft of industry. Distinction 
to be drawn between trades supplying a wide market and those whose 
customers are mainly Londoners, Great increase amongst carmen » indi- 
cating prosperity of London as a port. Decreasing trades — millers, 
sugar-refiners, silk-weavers, coopers, shipwrights. Sec. — adversely afifected 
by fiscal or other causes. Changes due to aheration in business methods. 
Large increase of those returned under '* undefined factory labour" 
accounted for. Extension of London's dem?Tids* Industrial changes 
connected with a general iucreiise and concentration of wealth, 

VOL. v., PART II, SURVEY AND CONCLUSIONS- 

Chaps, i.-xili., pp. 69-339. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN INDUSTRY- 

rt. IL, chap, 1,, pp, 69-83. 



Vol. V„ 



Recognized CfiaracteHstks,— Extreme division of labour, extending 
use of macbinerv and complexity of organization, Nature of trade 
deixlopmenl. The day of small butinesses by no means over. New 
forms of individuality born of the departmental system in large concerns. 
Practical proof in London of the persistent vitality of small methods. 
The special characteristic of modem industry is to be found in an alter^ 
relation of supply and demand- The aim of traders now to forestall or 
even to create the wish to buy, Serigns evils resultant demanding 
readjustment, pp. 69-72. 

Organic Nature of Industry «— Times of suffering and times of pros- 
perity usually shared. The strengthening of character under stress, and 
survival of the fittest. Cheapness sought as much to extend as to hold 
a market. Standard of life raised by the multiplication of wants. The 
interdependence of individual workers. Small men who work for large, 
and large for stnall. The result, a compbcated machine, bound by the 
ligaments of credit. The periodical recurrence of glutted markets and 
workless workers, pp. 72-75. 

The QockI and BatI Sides of the Modern System .--Ex traordi* 

narily efficient. No better market for energy and enterprise than at home. 
Good leadership required above all by modem business. The important 
part played by profit as a guide as well as motive. Purveyor and 
consumer both benefit. Profit as proof of exchange of service. On the 
other hand, helplessness of the individual induced by specialization. 
Result, the extension of combination among workers. Organized peace 
and organized war. Prospects and limitations of trade combinations. 
Unions generally unable to cope with irregularity of employment. Their 
fervices in raising wages, checking overtime, reducing hours of work, and 
expressing common aspirations. Risks of extending action beyond 
natural hmita, pp. 75-B2. 

Stirnmary. — The speculative forestalling of wants, complexity of 
operation and increajicd responsibility of management are the main 
characteristics of modem industry, resnlting: in cheap products, rising 
Standard of life, and extended fields of industrial acUoo. p. 83. 
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LONDON AS A CENTRE OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

Vol, v., Pt. II., chap, a., pp. 84-95. 

Loiidon*s Industrial Tenure,— No one industry conspioions. 
Vitality of her industrial life. The multitude of processes and Irades. 
Di^erence from other towns. Comprehensiveness. Changing relatjoo- 
ship of parts, but continuous development of the whole. Liabiliiy of 
trades to displacement. The locality of supply seldom depecdeat on the 
locality of demand. Some exceptions, pp. 84-87. 

Her Economic Advantages and Disadvantages.— Home demand. 
Her position as world-market. Mother -city of the Empire. The Mecca 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Every thing to be bought and every one 
a buyer. Excellence and abundance of London's labour. London's 
attractiveness. Her disadvantages. Physical deterioration of Londoners 
with undesirable economic consequences. Industries that have left and 
are leaving London. Her strength as a *' fitting '* and *' repairing '* shop. 
Her traditional command of certain industries. Trades encouraged by 
the targe supply of semi-skilled and over specialized labour. Problems 
suggested, pp. 87-95. 

THE LOCALIZATION AND DIFFUSION OF TRADES IN 

LONDON* Vol. v.. Pt. II.» chap. iii.. pp. 96^103, 

Work centralized but workers scattered. Local and oatioiaal cen- 
tralization. The advantage of hereditary aptitude. Daager of excessive 
localization not present. The printing and furniture trades. Special 
isitances of localization o^ing to nearness of an appropriate market to 
cheaper rents, or to ease of transport. Locality influenced bv the demand 
of certain industries for low-paid labour. Instances of localization 
outside the range of manufacture : Lawyers and doctors ; the Stock 
Exchange and produce centres; "Lombard Street." Retail trade an 
exception to the rale of concentration. The character of the shop deter- 
mined by the character of its neighbourhood, and the position of the 
worker by the quality of the product, pp. 96-103. 

LARQE AND SMALL SYSTEMS OF PRODUCTION AND 
EMPLOYMENT. Vol. V., Pt. II., chap. iv.. pp. 104-119. 

General survev of systems obtalnlnfc in London.— Systems 

often determined by general character of the industry. Conflict of 
systems. Every kind found. Trades in which the factory or workshop 
system tends to prevail. Trades on the border line. No system to be 
pronounced good or bad in itself, pp. 104-106. 

Large systems of Employment.— Their social and economic 
advantages ; use of machinery, scientiBc methods, efifective subdivision, 
economy in subsidiary service, greater enterprise ; better sanitation, 
greater publicity, greater regularity of work. The effect of the large 
system on London industry. Her position t>oth weakened and strength- 
ened by machinery. Evils generally attendant on the large system. 
Business corporations without consciences, pp. 106-110. 

Small Systems. — Four classes. Motives leading to the multiplication 
of small makers. Independence. Attractiveness of the chances of profit. 
Employment for smart but unsteady men in small shops. Convenience of 
home work for women. The economic conditions favourable to small 
sj^slems. Dissimilarity of results constantly found compatible with 
similarity of industrial form. Status of worker usually dependent on 
quality of labour required. The enterprise and initiative of non- 
manulacturing middlemen and their relations with small makers. 
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Dafi^efs of over-specialtzatioD and loss of industrial independeiKi^e. Evils 
of sub-contract and sweating largely independent of any parlicuJar system 
of production, pp. 110-118. 

Qeneral concludioil. — The insn^ciency of any classificatfon based on 
differences of fonn. Greater stress of work under the small system for 
both employer and employee. Method of production determined by tho 
desire to secure the most cEfective use of labour and capital. The efi'ect on 
tiie worker of popular demand for cheapness. Fascination of low prices, 
even when known to be incompatible with fair conditions, pp. 118. itg. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND TRAINING OF LONDON LABOUR, 

Vol. v.. Pt. II., chap, v., pp. 120-135. 

London lRhour#— Tho *' industrial revolution " still in active progress. 
Every phase to be found in London. Charge in the elements of personal 
industrial efficiency. '* Skilled '* and ** unskilled " work. pp. 120, 121. 

indiistrlal efficiency. — De6nition of competency, skill and efficiency. 
The relative nature of elUciency, Grades of skill. Persistency of effort 
the most general element of ethcieacy. Special requirements of particular 
trades : Coffin -makers, organ builders, well -construe tors, chemical workers, 
farriers, canister makers, dyers, milk -carriers, &c. Efficiency relative not 
only to function but to conditions of employment, pp. 121-124. 

industrbl training.— The value of a general London experience. 
Trades in which no systematic training is required; others in which 
London experience is of particular value, and a third group in which 

Shysical and moral, rather than technical, qualifications are requisite, 
Lcsidual drift. Fitness for certain poor and casual employments a sign 
of general inefficiency. Regular training less important in subsidiary 
industrial service, pp. 124-126. 

Apprcntlccsiiip.— Trades in which the system of apprenticeship still 
prevails are mostly of minor importance, and even in these, the system 
varies greatly, both in thoroughness and form. Apprenticeship moribund. 
Unreasonable to expect any general revival. Characteristics of London 
tell against it ; products cither very bad or very good ; machinery, hurry, 
difficulty of supervision, absence of social checks. Variation in trade 
requirements. Disadvantage of being tied to one shop, " Speedy earning " 
preferred to *' steady learning.'* Feeling that the apprentice's wages are 
too low and his obligations too great. Conditions to be considered under 
which systematic training might revive^ and London l^ecome industrially 
more self- sustained, pp. 126-129. 

London*s power to produce successive generations of workers. 

— Londoners found principally in highly locahzed London trades. Evils 
of over- specialization. Specialized excellence and specialized degradation 
found pre-eminently in London. Trades in which provincial labour may 
be expected. The practical problem of industrial training in London 
awaits solution, and is of fundamental importance, pp. 129-132* 

CancluslonSi— An examination of the ways in which Individual 
efficiency can best be maintained. Energy wasted by maintaining 
individual Independence. No real independence in working alone. The 
value of coiporate satisfaction* Conventional disrepute of high specializa- 
tion. Cheapness, in the sense of more efleotive production, a social gain 
No necessary connection between cheapness and undesirable conditions. 
Dangers of undue economic dependence to 1m met by a better general 
education and higher standard of life. Moral advance and an extended 
iiLtellectua] horizon the most valuable equipment* pp. 132-135. 

vni 
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TRADE UNIONS, Vol. V.. PL H., cbap. vi„ pp. 136-181. 
Sec. 1. Introductory. — Statement of certain groups into winch tho 
pop^laiioD may be divided. Explaaation of the more important sub* 
divisions, pp. 136-138. 

Association and Combination.— Trade Unioas practically limited to 
sections concerned with manufacture, transport and general labour. Other 
t>'ptc*il forms of association. Motives towards organi ration. Sanctions 
on which the bonds of membership rest. Their distinguishing charac- 
temtics. Self-interest the dominant motive of combination, pp. ijS* 139* 

Associations for the protection of a trade. ^Thosc brought into 
existence by the threats of an outside body. Narrow view that the 
industrial world is divided into opposite camps. Absence of any fijiity or 
finality in industrial relationships. Hundreds of subdivisions, some by 
status, most by occupation, pp. 139-141. 

Employers* Associations* — Generally the sequel to men's combina- 
tions. Loss in elasticity. Cases where association is difficult. A list of 
the more important masters* associations, pp. 142, 143. 

Sec. II. Workmen's Assoc latlons*-*General aurvey of the extent of 

organization found in London. The composition of "labour'* uoioos. 
Table showing by trades the percentage of employed males over twenty 
ivho are organized. Estimate of percentage of males organized as com- 
pared with total adult male population. Many societies in a single 
industry. Friction due to overlapping. Spontaneity of trade union 
expansion. Forms of union growth with examples. Amalgamation and 
federation. The London Trades' Council. Unionism a standing illustra* 
tion of the force of individualism. The dangers of a parochial outlook. 
The latent power of combination in some unorganized trades and its 
beneficial eflects. pp. 143^151. 

Sec lil. Ordinary functions of Trade Unions,— Every botid^fids 
union a protective association. Militant unionism. Its emergency value* 
Elements of unrest and instability introduced by it. Table of benefits 
offered by the Ijondon trade societies. Amount of subscriptions and 
nature of benefits allowed. The " trade section.'* Good financial record 
of untons. Special levies. Rules for the maintenance of financial stability. 
The greater part of expenditure devoted to friendly benefits. The regula- 
tion of the relations between workmen and workmen. Overlapping, 
pp. I5i'i58. 

Sphere of Trade Union action. — Objects sometimes identical with 
those of the employers, but subject to constant variation. The nature of 
the demands that can be most effectively made through combined action. 
The case against combination. Industrial war. Trade unions as safe- 
guirds. Their Casentially relative position, pp. 158-162. 

Sec, iv. Training and tests of efficiency.— Absence of connection 
between unionism and industrial education. Short-sighted indifiTerence of 
both employers and employed. Growth of dissatisfaction with existing 
atite of thingSj but noticeable limitation of interest and power amongst 
adult workers. Some exceptions: Htbo' artists and cooks. Ability to 
command current rates generally regarded as a sufficient test of efEciency. 
The London standard determined by the highest standard of the country. 
Abundant room for greater local effort. Corporate strength dependent on 
ind i rid uaJ efficiency. The future outlook, pp. 1 6a- 166. 

Sec, V, Tiie fnlnltnum wajre.— Aim to obtain unifonnity in rates of 

?ay. The idea of a "living" wage. The ** docker's tanner** of 1889. 
he " minimum " as aff"ected by particular conditions. The coasequencea 
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of forestall tug a rise ta wages. Cr}'sta!lJzation of a normal tcndeDcy. 
Danger of aiming at highest possible point. Special rates for old men. 
Fear felt that differential rates may lead to a general decline- Industrial 
advantage of a welt-maiiaged union and of a knosvn basis of wages. Com- 
plexity of the problem of the mmimum wage. Its effect on continuity. 
The position of the manufacturer with regard to both maximum and 
minimum, pp. 166-172, 

Sec. vl* Limitations to the sphere of Trade Unions* ^Noticeable 

variation in the extent of organi nation. The main conditions of powerful 
combination stated. The same discussed with reference to particular 
trades. Aid aforded by uniformity of condition, pp. 173-175* 

Metropolitan conditions unfavourable to unionism.— Industries 

small aod isolate d. Ill-success of the co-op>erative movement. Table of 
industrial groups in which there are no colons. Forces antagonistic to 
combination in f>arlicular industries. Effects of intimate personal 
relationships. Transitional nature of class relationships in some employ* 
ments. pp- 175-^7^* 

Female Labour*— Special Instability of status, pp. 179, i8o. 

Absence of orsanizatlOQ sometimes due to apathy and ignorance, 
p, 180. 

The real economic Influence of Trade Unions far greater than 
their numerical strength. Their role as the mouthpiece of " labour ** must 
always be subordinate to wider economic influenLCS, Necessity for the 
frank recognition of their limitations as well as their powers, pp. x8o, iSz. 

THE HOURS OF LABOUR, Vol. V.. Pt. IL, chap. vu„ pp, 182 214. 

The length of the working: day,— Importance of the question. 
Summary of the recognised hours of work in 206 occupations in London. 
Variety the conspicuous feature. Influences affecting the length of the 
working day. Illustrated by the hours of tram conductors, carmen, cooks, 
pork butchers, bakers, slipper-makers, millers. Hours someUmes deter- 
mined by outside influences. The effect of the Factory Acts ; the dominant 
trade in a mixed shop ; the seasons ; Customs* regulations ; the habits of 
customers; and the skill and organization of the workmen. Variation 
from under forty to over one hundred hours per week. Uniformity im- 
possible. Difficulty of discovering the golden mean. Help afforded by the 
zealiration that a shorter day does not necessarily involve diminished 
material return, pp. 182-187, 

Various points of view.- The eonfiictlng opinions of the employer« 
workman, merchant, and consumer. The amoimt of work done determines 
remtmeration— but welfare of workmen reacts on efficiency, pp. 187* tS8, 

The "fair" day's work^— Complex calculation necessary to fiod the 
appropriate level for each trade. The relation of a " fair " day to the other 
elements of life. The *' living day " and the '* living wage.** A ten hours' 
day to be regarded as a reasonable maximum, pp, 188, 189. 

Possible effects of a reduction of hours on London trade, on 
wages and on economic efficiency. The assumption thit greater leisure will 
be advantageous to the individual worker. Justified by the common 
Judgment. Dangers of an over hasty advance minimised by the national 
dcliberateness. The elasticity of human effort and the " reserve of personal 
efficiency,'* Return cannot be safely measured in terms of hours of 
employment. The value of overtime or the loss from reduced hours 
dependent on maintenance of previous measure of efficiency, pp, 189-192, 

Oovemntental action*— Two broad questions involved: (ij thecharac- 
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teristics of particular trades : (2) the idiosyncracics of individual workers. 
The difficulties attendant oti Icgzl eDforcemeot. Practice of working for 
two employers. Home work. Uncertainty of both public and industrial 
opinion on this matter* pp. 1^3-194. 

The question of overtime*— Overtime, except when systematic, to be 
regarded as one of the effects of iiregularity in the volume of employment, 
A term without meaning to some workers. Examples. The recognition of 
the len^h of a working day and differing rates of pay implied by the idea of 
overtime* Its reasonableness or otherwise determined by certain contiu* 
gencies. The advantage of temporary overtime in a fluctuating trade. A 
means of avoiding the existence of a body of hangers-on. pp. 194-197* 

Excessive hours. — Overtime justifiable when employment is thereby 
rendered more continuous and life-efficiency unimpaired. Systematic 
overtime among nurses. Degradation both moral and physical following 
on excessive hours of labour, pp. 197-199. 

Conctusion. — Not merely life but a life worth living demanded. 
Dilemma provided by the demands of individual freedom* Necessity of 
relying for improvement on slow methods, pp. 199, 200. 

Appendix*— Summary of hours of work, &c. pp. 201-214. 

METHODS OF REMUNERATION: TIME AND PIECE-WORK. 

Vol. v., Pi. II., chap, viii., pp. 215-227, 

Method of remuneratfon. ^ De]>endent on nature of indusbLU 
relationship. Aim to discover method that will secure the best serv ice. 
The attitude of those employed. Important that the method adopted 
should rest on a sound economic basis, pp. 215, 216. 

Piece ■> work and tltne-work*— Impulse to efibrt affected by the 
method of remuneration. Trend of opinion in many trades against piece- 
work. Time-work, except in building trades* not more prevalent in L«o&doci 
than piece-work . No choice in many cases. System determined by nattire 
of work. Examples, pp. 21 6-21 S, 

The two systems not fundamentally dififercnt. Constant tendency to 
estimate remuneration in the double terms of time and output. Piece-work 
suited to labour that is easily measurable. Time system for new or com- 
plicated work. Instances, Frequent substition of piece by time-work 
where machinery is used. pp. 218-221. 

The arguments for and against the adoption of one or other 
6>'Steiii. — Eflort more intense and earnings higher under piece-work, but 
dajiger of scamping and loss of pride in work. Chance given by piece-work 
to Ibe unintelligent employer. Temptation to excessive effort. Danger of 
insofEcient eflort and unequal reward of merit under time-work. The 
question very much a matter of application, pp. 221-225, 

General considerations.^ — Eiect of piece- work on regularity of employ* 
ment. Fluctuations in eat^iings greater, but work more easily found m 
slack times, in a piece-work trade. Temptation to piece-workers to be 
irregular in their habits. Greater scope for the employment of varying 
abilities under piece-work, but greater risk of overspccialization. Friction 
caused by the settlement of piece rates. Time rates less easily " cut *• by 
the employer, but time system more liable to abuse on the part of the 
workmen, pp. 223-22G. 

Conclusion. — Vain search for & conclusive judgment. Want of 
uniformity both of practice and policy among workmen. Examples. 
Evasions when time rale is low and working day short. Successful com- 
promise in ^me trades of time and piece-work combined, leadio^ to the 
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avoidance both of slackness &nd of ejtcessive effort. The most mdtistrially 
efTective system will tend to secure the maximum of permanent advantage 
for all concerned, pp. 226, 227. 

IRREQULARITy OF EARNINGS, Vol, V., Pt. II.. chap, ix,, 
pp. 228-262. 

fntrod action* — Rough assumption that comfort is determmed by rata 
of remuneration, but regularity of more importance than rates 01 pay. 
p, 228. 

The special problem of irre£:tilar eniployment*'— Its connection 
with a fluctuating demand for services and commodities. Both employers 
and employed aJfected. Unity of interest among classes industrially 
associated. The position of those who are neither employers nor employed. 
Their direct dependence upon a problematical demand. The percentages 
of such persons in various trades. The dependence of individuals on 
ottier than a personal conaectioo thus indicated. The action of tho 
employer seldom the real cause of displacement. Demand never uniform, 
nor supply certain, nor personal efficiency equal. The half-recognised 
faith in a potential demand. The extent to which regular employment is 
economically desirable a question of degree. Work unduly prolonged as 
deleterious as that which is too intermittent. Disturbing influences 
connected mainly with three phases of irregularity, the short, the seasonal 
and the cyclical, pp. 22S-233. 

Two main causes of unemployment— personal and economic* Continuity 
of work often not desired, p. 233. 

Persona] causes. — £f!ect of muscular and intellectual qualifications* 
Moral weakness the main source of irregularity, p. 234. 

Irregularity due to personal initiative. The effect of the power to earn 
higher ¥rages in certain skiHod trades. Spurious independence of irregular 
work. Irregularity among female workers. Love of holidays. Change not 
invariably a sign of weakness. The value of wider experience, 
PP' 235-237^ 

Personal and economic causes combined.— Motives actuating 
employers in slack times. Opportunity for weeding out black sheep. Best 
men seldom discharged. Young and old often suflerers. The market value 
of moral characterisLics* The constant undercurrent of personal causation, 
pp. 237-240. 

Price movements and discontinuity,— Fluctuatiois. The interpro- 
talion of the market. Confidence and mistrust. Speculation and credit. 
Their influence on the merchant and manufacturer, pp. 240-243. 

Special influences affecting rc^u la Hty,— Cycles of inflation and 
contraction and their effect on the engineering and transport trades. The 
influence of general prosperity on the manufacture of luxuries. The 
reaction of trade on trade. Molasses coopers, white-lead workers, tank- 
makers, iron -founders, &c. Compensating irregularity, pp. 243, 244. 

Effect of the size and character of the market supplied. Advantages and 
disadvantages accruing from a widespread or distant demand. Influence 
of the Lancashire cotton strike on the harmonium trade ; of the Australian 
depression on wire-drawers. London's pledge to industrial fortune* 
pp, 244. 245. 

Disturbances due to changes in foreign fiscal policy. Industries 
dependent upon Parliament for their development. The importance of 
** makiBg haste slowly." pp. 245* 246. 

General economic causcs^^The tide of increasing population. The 
^ain of the community at the expense of indindaals. The mtroduction of 
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men and of commodities. The pressure of competition with foreign and 
provincial markets. Instances of trades affected. A probable balance of 
gain. The extended use of machinery, causing displacement or disturb- 
ance. The effect of the demand for an ajtemative commodity. Instances, 
Machinery and excessive sub-division of labour. The economic position 
of poorly educated individuals weakened. The substitution of female and 
boy labour for that of adult males owing to greater simplicity of work. 
Over specialization partially balanced by easier transition from trade to 
trade, pp, 247-251. 

Physical causes of irrcg:ularity*— Indirect effect of the seasons on 
dockers, paper-bag makers, braziers, &c. The effect of frost and wet 
weather on the building trade, on bill-posters, dock labourers, and 
lightermen. The variation of demand with the seasons. The power of 
adaptation possessed by certain trades. The influence of cold weather on 
demand. Dyers and the ** spring runniug.*' Rain« storm, and epidemics 
and their effect on shoe-blacks, umbrella makers, shipwrights, glass- 
blowers, and undertakers, pp. 251-254, 

Fashton as a cause of f Juctuatlon*— Hecurrent periods of pressure. 
Fashion's ** season " and its effects. The Parhamentary session, 
Christmas. The pantomime season. Public holidays. Summer holidays. 
The shooting season. Each with a distinct influence, pp, 254-256. 

Irregularity due to artificial causes,— Adaptability of the indiWdual 
checked by trade restrictions. The limits imposed by trade societies. 
Unions inadvertently the cause of some discontinuity. Danger of disputes. 
Examples of industries modified or driven away by ilt-advised action. 
The terms of notice under which men serve. Difficulty how best to 
combine personal independence with ffxlty of industrial tenure, pp. 
25^259. 

Possible mitigation of I rrcg:iilarity. -Making for "stock** and 
shifting men from one department to another. Instances in which this is 
doue. Other devices for the mitigation of unemployment: piece-work, 
short time, alternative work. Forethought on the part of employer and 
consumer as a prevenilve of irregularity. The periodical pressure of 
seasonal orders. Double edged nature of remedies suggested : more work 
for the more competent and less for inferior workmen, pp. 259-261. 

Oonclusion.^The complexity of the iDflaences under which men work. 
Order maintained by a reasonable self-regard. Two sides to irregularity. 
Change and stimulus ; Pressure and degradation, pp. 261, 262. 

RATES OF WAQES, Vol. V.. Pt. IL, chap. x.. pp. 263-284, 

Introduction* — Impossibility of treating the question of remuneration 
apart from those of regularity, chances of work^ and standard of life. Risk 
01 repe 1 1 ti o n . p. 263 . 

Reiniineratloi].— Its variation in amount— within a trade no less than 
between trades. Generally some parlicuiar point of concentration, but 
■eidom as many as one-third of those eniployed thus affected. Actual 
earnings, not rates of pay. dealt with in our tables. Unbroken range of 
variations in amounts paid. Table showing by shillmgs the variations in 
the weekly rates in selected trades. The two influences making for 
uniformity— combination and standard of life— shown not to be controlling 
agencies. The individual element in the wage problem. Men as diverse 
as their earnings, pp. 263-265. 

Graduated Scale of Remuneration.— Explanation of the wide 
ranges found in London, Mistake to suppose that the elements of tha 
probletn are £^ed. Fixity an exception, pp. 26^, 266. 
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Wafres paid for each class off London fa bo iir.— Ordinary adult 
mak labour. 1 he qualilicatioos of the 21s inaii. Kates for regular aod 
temporary employment. Wages obtained rather than commanded. Special 
qualities entitlmg labourers to higher pay. Knack and physical strength. 
The day's work the basis of calculation, but payment usually by the week. 
Slidlled work commonly rated by the hour. 40J per week the resulting 
remuDcratioQ in London. Average much the same for time or piece- 
workers. The wages of boys a question of age ; little variation between 
trade and trade. Women's wages; payment usually by the piece, 
pp. 266-271* 

Reco^ntsed and current wa^ea^-^A general schedule of rates 
useless without much explanation and qualification. Even schedules for 
particular trades must be taken with many allowances. General statement 
of the earnings of 75.000 men. Deductions to be made for trade expenses, 
bub-division into three tables showing (i) 41,000 persons in twenty-eight 
sections, of whom at least 60 per cent, earn 301 or more; (2) 19,500 in 
sixteen sections, of whom over 40 per cent, earn 30* or more ; (j) 14.500 
In eleven sections, of whom less than 40 per cent, earn 30* or more. 
Proportion earning aver 30s shown in these tables exaggerated, pp. 
271-275. 

Nominal and real earnings*— The average weekly earnings of mora 
importance than the normal rate. Difi^cultks in the way of giving a 
complete table of eaiiiings. Three short tables to show the differences 
between rates and averages in normally regular, irregular, and very 
irregular occupations. Average loss of time and wages on the basis of 
the three preceding tables. Chart showing variations in certain trades 
between rate of wages and actual average earnings. The unequal efficiency 
of members of the same trade. The loss on earnings shared unequally 
even in the most uncertain employments. Habitual half'timers. Stern 
justice dealt out by competition, pp. 275-280* 

The family income.— An estimate of the combined resources of the 
family. Wages of heads of families. Supplementary wage of females and 
boys. Table showing estimated average weekly family earnings in selected 
occupations, and amount of income per person. Figures to be regarded 
merely as a statement of probabilities. Assumption justified that the 
commoQ lot in the trades referred to is fairly indicated, pp. 2S0-2S3, 

Position off tlie most degraded.- The dilemma of personal responsi- 
bility Bsid irresponsibility. Omits of remedial action, pp. 283, 284. 



TilE CHOICE OF EMPLOYMENT. Vol. V„ Ft. 11., chap. xi.. 

pp. 285*292. 

Aim of tfie Cliapter* — ^The characteristics of trades. Their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Cons; derations involved: wages paid, hours 
worked, regularity, female competition, machinery, trade prospects, &c. 
p. 285. 

The chancea of employment as affected by qualities reqoircd and 
numbers attracted. A declining trade sometimes protected by its appa- 
rently weaker position. Trade exclusiven ess due to artificial restrictions 
or to the special skill demanded. Spheres of work well or ill-defined. 
Their reaction upon wages, pp. 285, 2S6, 

Tlie opportunities off advancement.— Possibility of starting **oii 
one's own account;" Risk of failure. Alternative employments. Chances 
of supplementary earnings, pp. 2S&-389. 
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Questions of expense. — Trade locality, and the cost of honse-rent 
and travelling. Trade expenses, and the money needed for toota, dre$s« or 
materials us^. p. a83. 

Tbe question of leisure. — The holidays of mtmictpal servants, haor- 
draners^ and mi Ik -carriers compired, p. 2S8. 

Qeneral survey and conclusions,— Economic adjustment largely 
unconscious. The traditional occupation preferred. The ordinary metbiKi 
of starting a boy. The pressure of direct personal necessity and apparent 
absence of theoretical considerations. Explanation of the existence of 
inferior labour. The intrinsic dignity of all requisite labour. Greater 
mobility due to education. The rule of reasonable adjustment. The 
position of those unable to refuse disadvantageous employment. The 
intimate relation between men, their work, and their pay. Incessant 
change under the guise of industrial fixity. The limited freedom of 
working women and girls, and of boys of the very poor, in their [x>w^r 
of choice. Future prosperity tn return for present sacri£ce. pp. 283-292. 

ON INDUSTRIAL REMEDIES. Vol. V, Pt. IL. chap. rU.pp, 293-318. 

L Introdtiction.^Two main remedial influences. The reform of the 
individual by the individual ; the continued expansion of industry. 
Difficulties in the way of application, p. 293, 

Specific evifs demandinj^ remedies. — Instances of various types of 
evils in pariicular trades. Many needs, many remedies, p. 294. 

The genersi alms of remedial measures.— Higher wages, greater 
rpgulariiy.shortcrbours, better sanitation, personal saiety, proper training, 
industrial peace: objects not equally reasonable or requisite in every 
trade, p. 294, 

Instruments of remedial action.- Employers and wage earners; 
Parliament; Central and local government; consumers; pubbc opinion. 
No single panacea available. Prevention needed as well as cure. Effect 
of death- The benefits accruing from effixtive remedial action on the 
young, pp. 294, 295. 

Industrial remedies, — Industrial idacation : the bisis of industrial 
reform. TAe raisut^ of the ags of Ugai implcymcnt : an aid to better 
education. Restriction of ths cas>tal employment of the youn^: desirable if 
practicable. Opportunities of earning a precarious livelihood an evil 
peculiarity of great towns. The street a school of irregularity. The class 
influence of the loafer. The demand for boy labour in London, 
pp. 295-297. 

The Factory Acts.- TA# registration of workshops, tie. : Responsibility 
of the landlora advocated. The burthen of carrying oat existinof 
regulations and ultimate liability for fines to rest on him, so as to obtain 
a uniform eoforcement of the law. The improved character of small 
workshops and tbe separation of home and shop that would result, 
pp, 298-300. 

The inspection of workshops, — Guerilla warfare with sudden concentration 
on particular districts recommended. The use of public opinion. Govern^ 
ment Inspectors and Local Sanitary Authorities : a more exact knowledge 
of their power desirable. The definition of a workshop. Pressure to lie 
exercised equally on small as on large shops. Limited regulations uniformly 
acted on preferable to elaborate rules. Gradual pressure advised. 
PP' 3CH. 302. 

It, Trade unions as Industrial remedies. —The advantage of 
organised rdatignshipa. Conciliation and arbitration. The union as a 
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guarantee of peace. The problems presented by partial organization. 
Attitude towards the con- unionist. A greater striaggk for the weak follow- 
ing an improved position for the strong. Trade unions as employment 
Isurcauic, Aids to regularity. The nnemployed benefit. Difficulties 
illustrated by the case of the London Society of Compositors, The large 
proportion of recurring claims, pp. 302-306. 

Change of Employment.— Viilue of adaptability, p. 307. 

Co-opemtioo and Copartnership,— Their elasticity their strength. 
Position of movement improved in the last ten years, p. 3o8» 

Poverty,— Its cause. *'A nib Ho nihil fit." Payment byrcsnlts the 
basis of kdustria! order. Social and industrial remedies : the securing of 
advantages for the less capable by the Srst, and the greater increase of 
individual serv'iccableness by the second, pp. 30S, 309. 

Insufficitut fay. — Circumstances under which it is accepted. No absolute 
value attaching to labour. No ecooomic rigidity in the demand for it 
Fresh opportunities created by the indostdal activity of c^^pable men. No 
lasting improvement that docs not increase utility. Socialists and trade 
nnfontsts and the theory of "undifferentiated labour." The suicidal 
policy of attempting to raise wages by giving less valuable work. The 
sound dictum *" pay us mcU because we serve you well." The existence of 
profit the security of labour. The more assured the position of the 
employer the better that of labour. The market value of moral qualities. 
To be as useful as possible Ihe gospel of industry, pp. 310-314, 

Lack of av>r^,— Irregularity a greater evil than low pay in London. The 
influence of the socialistic ideal. The merging of revolutionary ideas in 
ordinary democratic government, pp. 514, 315. 

State action*— Its admitted sphere with regard to health and education. 
Its attitude towards questions of employmeot and savings still disputed. 
Possibilities of stimulus to industry by the State. Public action, though 
in sTime cases conducive to increased prosperity^ would not particularly 
touch the case of the unemployed. State responsibility and possibility of 
the systematic organization of the labour of the less capable, pp. 315-318. 

Social remedies. — Questions to be considered later. The influence 
exercised by the State or private efibrt, religion or philantbropy, in behalf 
of the young, old, weak or unemployed, p. 318. 

EXPENDITURE AND STANDARD OP LIFE, Vol. V.. Pt, II„ 
chap, adii., pp. 319-339. 

The cost of living and money earned by boys and youn£: men.— 

The poorer a boy's future chances, the higher his immediate pay. Boys 
are mooey-eamers as soon as they leave school. Cost of living at home or 
in lodgings. Margin available for pleasures. Marriage, pp. 319-321. 

The cost of married llfe« — Circumstances easy before the birth of 
children. Cost of food^ fire, rent, &c. The pressure caused by a large 
family. Relief felt when children become earners, pp. 3^1-323. 

The standard of life and the standard of earning*^— The lines of 
poverty and of comfort. Estimate that about one-third of the popufation 
are on or about the line of poverty. Division of Londoners into three 
groups, pp. 323-325- 

The prevailing standards of life.— The almost savage life of Class A, 
Class B with casual earnings. Bread their staple food. Cast-off clothes 
their raiment. Deplorable boots a feature. Their home life. In most 
cases incapable of permanent improvement. Classes C and D, Puddings 
a n^gular institution with Class D, Enough^ but very seldom too much to 
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eat. Chndren a great eoarce of interest. Homes cared for. Bright 
windows. Narrow margin between this life and destitution. Class C 
composed of the failures of Class E. Great variety of condition without 
any distinct type. Class £, the largest section ox the people. Bread no 
longer the staff of life. Food and dress. Lack of artistic taste. The 
kitdien the most attractive room. Class F. consisting of foremen and 
highly-paid artisans. Their house accommodation. Habits as to washing 
of classes C, D. £ and F. pp. 325-331. 

Other class distinctions between classes A-P.— Corresponding 
shops for different grades. The education of children. Injudicious up- 
bringing by the poor. Birth-rate and death-rate highest among the vexj 
poor. Highest rate of increase among the middle dass. Standard of lira 
as tested by holidays. The difference between drunkards and sober men. 
Theatre-going a question of age and individual taste rather than of class. 
Charity giving. Hobbies. Taste for reading. Religion, pp. 331*335. 

Concluding Remarks.— The two distinct impressions left by the first 
and second inquiries : the first of mass, the second of detail. The com- 
plexity of industry and its irrepressible individuality. No grouping of 
trades satisfactorv. Families fighting the battle of life in poverty or 
wealth. Life full of opportunities. Freedom the best secunty for the 
diffusion of comfort and wealth. The answers to be given to the questions 
•* What it all amounU to?" and "What is the good of it all?" The 
inquiry not yet finished. Final volumes to trace the effects of agencies 
and influences now at work. pp. 335-339. 

INDEX to VoL V. 
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LONDON NORTH OF THE THAMES. 

RING 

[Dare 0/ Inquiry in thU Diitrict: l89)'tS$^ 

INTRODUCTION* Previous investigatioas and tbeir results. 

Those volumes deal with Religion and other organized social and 
philantiiropic influences, and also those that come under head of Local 
Government and Police* Principal aim 10 describe things as Ihey are : 
past and future almost ignored. General scheme of book. Poverty map 
of 1889. revised and much enlarged, cut into sections, and bound with 
volumes ; for purpose of revision every street, court, and alley visited with 
police. Plan of action by which information for these volumes has been 
obtained, pp. 4*10. 

OUTER EAST LONDON* VoL L, chap, i.. pp. 172. 

Sec. L Qeneral character of the population*— Sl< etch map 

of district shows the true East End of London ; contains solid English 
industrial population ; uniformly level working class, but wide differences 
of grade tn that class; none rich but few poverty stricken. Great 
prosperity in this area in years immediately preceding inquiry ; work 
plentiful, and food and other necessaries cheap. Signs of prosperity : 
money freely spent on drimk, dress, pleasure, bnt little permanently saved, 
pp. ii'i6. 

akctch map of district atid sUtlsttcs bcjirlnjj on the ar^ included Ihcrtln. pp. ii-**. 

Uniformity of social grade due primarily to exodus of middle clara, 
but accentuated by movement of more prosperous working class to Ilford, 
Leylonstone, Forest Gale, and of very poorest to Canning Town and 
West Ham. General impression of increasing poverty, but doubtful how 
far this is accurate, pp. iS-i/. 

Except in very rouRh streets strangers everywhere treated with respect, 
and relations with police friendly, p. 17. 

Elementary Education successful during school years : but after results 
disappointing except as civ ili ring jnBuence. High standard of morality 
in disirict : physical health good. pp. 17, 18, 

Sec. M. The response to religion.— Isle of Dogs: its isolation: 
approach to village life: large proportion of inhabitants country born 
and bred : but religion plays very small part in their lives : much effort 
but little response : all authorities in accord on this point* pp. 19-22. 

Map A. Iftic of Dog* (1900). Opposite p. to. 

The region between Isle of Dogs and Victoria Park r Poplar, Bromley* 
Bow and parts of Bethnal Green, Mile End Old Town, and Stepney: 
Jewish invasion spreading here. This district contains patches of poverty 
and low life, but respectability prevails and upper working class fairly 
represented : great efforts to bring this class into touch with the Churches, 
bat religious Nvork among best as well as worst an uphill task. DiUcrcnt 
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accounts of the people : • invertebrate apathy * and * marked independence 
of character.' pp. 22» 23. 

The people in the main decent, respectable and comfortable, but few go 
to church or recognise religion by any outward sign : opinions of clergy 
and missionaries quoted : * the characteristic of the people Is apathy,' 
The Nonconformists equally emphatic : stagnation and indifference the 
order of the day. This view confirmed by non-reli<jious witnesses: no 
active hostility or public scoffing, but mass of people make no profession 
of faith and take no interest in religious observances, except at the cri>cs 
of existence* pp. 23<2S, 

The children reached without difficulty, and so far as Sunday school 
f(oes come completely under religious influence, and a fair hold kept on 
them after school age by clubs, brigades. See. Women reached by 
mothers* meetings, but their relidous effect small. As a whole the 
Churches arc as missions preaching to the heathen and shouting the 
tidings of salvation m the open air for all to hear. The Church of Rome 
alone seeks only those who belong to her community. But though 
population as a whole utterly indifferent, among so many every religious 
body and creed finds some adherents, pp. 28-31. 

Sec, iii. The Church of England,— The parochial system: the 
Church counts the whole population as under tier care: but this is 
theoretical rather than praciical. The most marked feature of the work 
is its large scale in many instances* i,g., St. Dunstan's Stepney, St. Anne's 
Limchouse, St. Leonard's Bromley, pp. 31*34. 

The almost cathedral position of mother parish churches : their services 
never extreme, and their Fites usually commanding. To advertise its 
existence necessary for a church. Females largely preponderate even in 
old parish churches. Variety of men and methods in the incumbents of 
churches. The High Church here uot very extreme, and not so successful 
as in some other parts of London, but on the whole more active than the 
Low Church, which is to some extent overshadowed by great Evangelical 
Missions. Parochial mission-halls dismally unsuccessful. Societies 
formed, mainly among the younger men and women, who find life and 
intereiit in them and mission work. Underlying the whole is system 
of visitation. Excellent manner in which the services are generally J 
rendered. General effect is of failure, in spite of great effort. Descnptioa 
of the work of one of the ordinary parish churches, pp. 34-39. 

Sec. iv. Other Rellgioiis Work.— Two categories of Nonconformist 
places of worship : (1) Those which still draw a denominational congrega(»| 
tton of Wcsleyans, Baptists. &c. These are for the most part moribund* " 
(2) Those which have practically become Missions, The Baptists here 
the most successful: the East London Tabernacle, a great centre of 
relijfious work, combines church and mission : attracts working as well as 
middle class, but doubtful if it gets hold of the lowest. Baptist Church at 
Bow, B£?rgcr Hall, the Lighthouse, draw supporters from a lower social level, 
but again not the poorest, it is asserted that the converted rise at once in 
social scale and that this accounts for well-dressed congregations : some 
truth in this, but general conclusion is that respectability causes people to 
come to church far more than church-going makes them respeciable* 
pp. 40-41. 

The Congregationalists only successful here among better class 
of rei»idents north of Bow Road. The Wesley ans adopting missionary 
methods. The tiny chapels of Primitive Methodists and Strict Baptists] 
filled by earnest congregations. Small independent missions in the p<>ores| 
Btreets show much simple self-devotion but have Uttle visible result* 
This also true of Salvation Army. pp. 41-43. 
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Three |reat Nonconformist institudons : (i) Mr, Atkinson's : a gigantic 
organization for charitable relief. (2) The Great Assemby Hall : a gieat 
permanent expression of tbe revivalist spirit : continually filled to hear 
a succession of famous mission preachers, but in the main tme that they 
* preach to the converted ' : but rt is a success to bring together so many 
drawn from the mass of the people to worship and sing. (3) Edinburgh 
Castle : draws a large audience every Sunday. Beyond preaching, these 
missions attempt to build up a true Church, and they proiide work and 
organizations for this inner band, such as provident ctubs, mothers* meetingSt 
Sunday schools, &c. These missions successful, but not in the way they 
claim : do not draw * the poor who go nowhere,' but cater successfully for 
Ibc religious tastes of many of the middle and working classes, and draw 
their audiences from wide area. Special men's services on Sunday after- 
noon at their missions and at Bow and Bromley Institute nnd at St. James 
the Less {Mr. Ditchfield). This the only phase of religious activity ia 
which the working classes take hearty interest or prominent share. 

pp. 43-45* 

The Roman Catholics. No aggressive prosclyttsm : hear of no conver- 
sions here : take no part in the ordinary mission work. Not satisfied with 
their success in bringing the people to church ; but the priests exercise 
great influence over their people, who are of the poorest, pp, 46, 47. 

Sec, V. Special Areas*— * The Fenian Barracks': group of streets 
near Devons Road ; their evil character and disreputable appearance. 
Work of the Roman Catholics here : Father Gordon Thompson. • The 
Lighthoure * in same district, and number of other missions, pp. 47-49. 

* Orchard Hou$e * : the most curious patch of disorderly poverty here : 
description of it. The Carr Street area; 'Donkey Row.' Green Street 
area. Carr Street overrun vith missions, but people do not seem to 
impro\'e. The utmost result that can be outwardly tr.iccd from missions 
in these bad spots is in improved appearance of children. The indirect 
disciplinary influence of the schools greater than that of tbe churches and 
missions, pp* 50*52. 

Sec. vi. The Police, Drjfik, and Disorder.— The plice generally 
well spoken of : some say too lenient, but generally admitted that to 
enforce strict letter of law on minor matters would necessitate great 
increase in force, and disturb happy relations with people which now 
exist. Not much professional crime, but a good deal ot rough quarrelling 
and fighting. Prostitution only rife among sailors in Poplar and 
Limchousc: authorities make raids from time to time, but effect no 
permanent improvement. A great deal of drinking : the evil very pro- 
minent among women : among the very poor the women as bad as the 
men : have their day and their special public- houses, known as * cow* 
sheds.' Among women of all classes less shame felt at entering public- 
house ; this change not altogether bad.. Among men drunkenness, if 
not drink, said to be decreasing. The public-houses well conducted: if 
publicans treat or * tip ' police, it is not often in order that they may 
commit serious offences, but that they may receive consideration in their 
di&culties in dealing with drunken men. pp. 53-55. 

Sec- vll. Marrlagrc^ Thrift, &c.— Though not much prostitution, 
a good deal of loose sexual morality : with the lowest class pre-marital 
relations very common, if not usual. Licence granted by public opinion 
to those who have found marriage a failure. Loose views 00 sexual 
relations one of the clearest lines of demarcation between upper and lower 
working class. Contradictory evidence as to tbe assumed evils of early 
mariiagcs. pp. ^^, 56. 
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Excellent effect of factory girls* dobs : said to have effect in postponing 

marriage, p, 56. 

Thrift : eagerness to pat away money in provident and loan clubs i these 
formerly attached mainly to public-houses, which are now outdone by the 
religioas bodies : some on an enormous scale, reaching over one thousand 
members, and dividing £1500 or £2000 at Christmas, p, 57* 

Social condition better than generally supposed. The new-comer 
favourably impressed. Readers referred to faithful transcript of tha 
coloured map. p. 57. 

Sec, vlU, Housing and Transit.— The usual type of house. Not 
much overcrowding, but generally two families to house, and in poor 
streets three or four. Markets : Chrisp Street in Poplar. Roman Road ia 
Bow. Green Street in East Bethnal Green, Salmons Lane in Limehouse 
and East Stepney. Bromley has no market. Drift of population east* 
ward. Means of communication fairly complete as far as routes are 
concerned, but more frequent and speedier service wanted* Room for 
additional lines on outer circle, pp. 58, 59. 

Sec. ix. Municipal Action^— Inquiry prior to London Government 
Act of 1S99: therefore account largely historical. Present Borough of 
Poplar had three vestries — Poplar, Bromley and Bow : originally trades* 
mttn, elected by very small section of ratepayers. In 1S94 property 
qualification abolished and franchise extended : powi^r passed to working 
class who came in full of zeal for reform i the effect has been politically 
edacatioaal, and the outcome a purer and more energetic administration. 
No fear of revolutionary results : restraint of rising rates effective %vith 
new men as with old. The causes of complaint against democratic re^im^. 
The good results of experiment in democratic povemment largely due to 
character of the two leaders— Crooks in Poplar, and Lansbury in Bow. 
pp. 59-62. 

Baths and wash-honses and public libraries. Sanitation generally good* 
but much sttll to be done in black patches. District when over river 
level naturally healthy, and where low airy and open ; no excessive 
zymotic disease : high death rate due to child mortality. Housing^ 
difficulties not great: crowding exists, but illegal overcrowding quite 
excejptional. Street sweeping and paving. Water supply: frequently 
deficient- Removal of house refuse well attended to. Open spaces: 
Victoria Park the only larRe one, but several small disused cemeteries and 
churchyards. Playgrounds greatly lacking in Bromley and Bow : but 
opeu ground or water on three sides. Desirable that some part of the Lea 
valley should be made into park. pp. 62-65. 

Board of Guardians : Poplar Union : separate relief committees, with 
some cleavage of opinion as to out relief between North and South, more 
lavish in North. Opinion of witnesses almost unaDimous against extension 
of out relief, p. 66, 

Mile End Old Town formerly under vestry : similar complaints to thoso 
at Bow as to effects of democratic change in 1894 : but undoubted honesty 
of purpose. Visitation and inspection the chief features of the work, 
resulting in great drainage improvements^ but less successful in dealing 
with insanitary property, p. 67. 

Mile End Guardians: generous treatment of aged and infirm, pp. 67. 

ts. 

Descriptive Notes* Mmp B* OtiUr EmI London.— GetiCTil eharacter. Votertf 
artraB. ChAnit» o* population. Emplovments, Housing and rent*. Markets and 
pricc». Piihlic-houMfl- Places of ami^Kmcnt. pp. 69, 70. 

Placi!'* of Wmfthip, List of Partih Chnrche* in the dtslrict corcrcd by Maps A and B- 
dc«tnbed in Chap, t., vfith other places of worship grouped according to tbt ecclesiii«tlcal 




pnris>iM. 
Map B, 
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^utcr Ei^i^ London (t^ooj- OpposUc p. 7I1 
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THE NORTH-EAST. Vol I,, chap, ii., pp. 73114. 

Soc, It Hackney ; Past and Preseiit*— Hackney in the eighteentb 
century, as described by Maitland, '* Excels all other villages in the 
Kingdom, and probably on earth, in the riches and opulence of its inhabi- 
tants/* ILickney of the present retains traces of its former opulence. 
General tendency of last half century for Hackney to become poorer and 
more crowded : but almost all the poverty found east of line of Mare 
Street and Clapton Road : though a poor patch, too, by London Fields. Tha 
indigenous poor of Hackney surround the old parish churches : in these 
parts tittle change. At St, Barnabas', Homerton, people as poor as they 
were, but gentler and more civilized : unkempt poverty on low -lying land 
borderinff on Lea has marked pectiliarities : refuge of shady characters ; 
a dismal Dnt not rowdy district. To the west of Mare Street and between 
Wick Road and Victoria Park are either lower middle or solid working 
cLiss. pp, 73- 7S. 

Sketch map of district and »tat'i»tk« bearing on tlie are* included tlicTcln. pp. 75-76, 

No doubt as to increasing poverty of Hackney: constant llitliog* and each 
clias as it moves is replaced by slightly poorer and lower. A considerable 
increase in total numoera. Outward movement of well-to do has tjeen 
chocked to some extent in Dalston. Small shopkeepers a^d lower middle 
class in Ibis district often miserably poor, pp, 78, 79. 

Sec IL The Response to Religion.— Middle class 'need no 
urging ' to go to church, but churches do not reach working class or poor : 
missions do not attract those for whom intended. Proofs of indiflerence, 
if not hoatihty, in working men's clubs, and matter of visitation. Evidence 
of this comes from Church of England and Nonconformists equally : they 
almost abandon as hopeless the pursuit of the working man : extracts from 
evidence on this point. But m spite of this, general tone of clergy and 
ministers confident. Owing to considerable middle-class support absence 
of working class less felt, and excuses are made for the working man : 
quotations an this point, pp. Bo-Sj. 

Sec. Hi, Churcli-j^otns: and worklnj;^ men.— Necessary here to 
distinguish between different grades in mailer of church-going: all alike 
abstain, but not necessarily for same reasons. The case of the very poor : 
mission services specially intended for them, but fail in their purpose. 
The case of the true woridng classes ; the excuses made for them ; dress 
no serious hindrance : nor lack of intelligence: the intricacies of a liturgy 
a slight obtacle. but easily overcome: inability to contribute to expense 
hardly true even of poorest. At bottom the obstacle is moral : what the 
classes above seek in religion is its support, what the working man fights 
shy of is its discipline. They expect a religious man to make his life 
friiuare with his opinions. The middle classes are attracted by social 
advantages and social compulsion of fashion: the working classes 
hindered by high ideal and equally strong social compulsion in the 
opposite direction, pp. 85-90. 

Sec. Iv« Local details of rell^loua work.— Our notes chronicle 
success among middle class and failure in mission work among the poor. 
Examples given: old parish church of St. John; St. John^s. South 
Hackney ; Christ Church ; St. Michael and St. Paul ; St. Philip^ 
Dalston ; Holy Trinity. Further north the religious situation easier. 
Examples : West Hackney Church : Nonconformist churches in neigh- 
bourhood of Hackney Downs ; all have miasio'ns in which success attained 
b philanthropic and eleemosynary rather than religious. Salvation Army 
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not scccessfol in Hackney, but at Congress Hall, Clapton, have tbexr 
greatest religious centre and largest London corps, pp. 91-95. 

Sec, V. Areas of special difficulty.— The district south of London 
Fields: failure of religious e^orts here. Hackney Wick: The Eton 
Mission; looked at as a £riend by all, but its religions inSuence very 
alight. Other relicpous bodies in the \Vick. Such improvement as can 
be traced due mainly to police, Board schools, and sanitary authorities* 
All Souls and All Saints' « Clapton: contain similar class to the Wick; 
broad spirit of Church of England work faere« Congregational and 
Primitive Methodist missions: tbe latter does large social work, not very 
Mpell devised. The Mission district of St. Barnabas in West Hackney 
pahsU: evidence of missioner of St. Barnabas and Dunn Street 
missionary : Navvies* Island near Hackney Downs : tbe scene of much 
mission work. pp. 95-101. 

Sec. vi. Social Initiative of religious bodies.— Over Urge part of 

Hackney regarded as duty of Church to supply decent amusements : tho 
main object of this and social dubs is to get to know the people : usually 
there are ulterior spiritual aims : but the social efforts come to have life of 
their own. Baptists, Congregate onalist^, and Wesleyans as active in this 
as Church of England. All this indicates passage from East to Norths 
from working to middle class, pp. 102, 103. 

Sec* vli. Tlie Police* Drink, and pleasure seeking:.- Practically 

hear nothing of crime. Good reports of police. Complaints of rowdy 
crowds in Mare Street. Very liltie prostitution east of Dalston Junction ; 
but unclosed open spaces scenes of much unprofessional immorality. 
Guardians find large number of illegitimate births. I.ocal pleasuring in 
Epping Forest, and on the Lea and the Marshes. Except as regards 
working men's clubs little complaint of drinking, but entire failure of 
adult temperance organization : probably more abstainers, but enthusiasm 
has passed away. pp. 103-105. 

Ssc, yllU Municipal Action, Ac- The administrative area practi« 

cally unchanged by Act of 1900. Working class control from 1894 gave 
impetus to sanitary improvement and public enterprise. Hackney 
naturally healthy : main troubles, pollution of I^ea and condition of life oa , 
its banks. Hackney Wick largely built on ground 611ed in with noxious j 
refuse. The connection between evil conditions of health and evil con* 
ditions of life generally. The results of jerry building. More care exer- 
cised in paving and sweeping of streets and dust removal, but still mucti 
to be desired in poorer parts : refuse still dumped on the ^Iarshes. Bath- 
ing in the Lea. Public Baths. Experiments in finding work for the 
unemployed. Out relief freely given, but the e\il residts recognised. 
Endowed Charities of Hackney, pp. 106-109. 

Descriptive Notes- Map C, Hackney. General chairacier. Vorcrtt arru. 
EmplotmeaU. Hou»mf: and ixbIs. Market strrrti. Piiblichonses. PUce» of am»»e* | 
nent. Open ftpaces. Health, €hang» of ^lopi'iration. Means of locoonottou, pp. 1 10-11 1« 

Pla-^et of Worship. List of pa^ifih churchet iitua'rdJn the dUtiict co*crcii hv Sctckhi 
M.'ip N(^. a, atadl lictcribed in Chapter II. ^ with other places of wonhip grouped ia Lbi^ff] 
ecclestanliC'il parishes, pp. tii, nj, ■ 

MapC. Hackn«y {1900). Opposite p. 114. 



NORTH LONDON. VoL I., chap, iii., pp. 115.164, 

Sec. 1. General Character.— North London does not readily lendf 
itself to treatment as a whole. Its boundaries. No symmetry ; alt 
seems hsph'.iard. Working -classes and poor found m.iinly to South, 
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middle classes to Nortli. Each working-class district has patch of low 
poverty ; the six lari^est of these eTiumerzvtcd, pp. 115, 116. 
Sketch map of district and statistics bearing on the area included tTnerelii, pp. 117. 118, 

Sec. U, Middle-class religious development.— The northern part 

of this district provides the best example of London middle-claBS life and 
of the religious and social InflucDcesto which it is subject. Nonconformity 
strong and the Congregational Church the most typical organization. 
Each sect seems to have its special milieu, pp. iig^ 120. 

With CoDgregationalists the pulpit is practically the centre round which 
everything turns : each church self-governed and owes no outside allegiance. 
Sixteen large churches on CongreRalional lines in this district :hold about 
twenty thousand and are well filled or crowded on Sundays ; nearly all 
have a mission church, some two or three. The congregations almost 
entirely middle class: of the 'poor* none found except at the mission 
churches, and few of the working class. With these churches prosperity 
and religion go hand in hand : no sourness or severity in their views : the 
mundane combined with the spiritual : the immeoiate object is the 
brightening, deepening and widening of human lives. Young people the 
hfe of their churches. Special religious teaching not neglected. W*ith 
the Sunday school and the mission, class distinctions come in : they touch 
1%-orking class and poor only. Large scale of the mission work. Altogether 
these churches the most complete and successful retigious organizations in 
North London, pp. 120-124. 

The Baptists on simi^lar lines, bnt larger admixture of working men. 
End less missionary work. About ten of these churches seating 
ten thousand, but DOt more than half filled. The Wesleyans also 
at)OUl ten churches: they rather lack hfe: no great missionary work. 
Other religious sects: the Brethren, the Agapemonites, the Sweden- 
boTgians, the Unitarians, The Roman Catholics at the Retreat of St 
Joseph : headquarters of the Passionist Fathers : their main object con- 
version : they attract mainly middle and upper middle class. The total 
number of Roman Catholics in North London not large, pp. 124-127, 

The Church of England active and successful : thirty-five parish churches: 
eiKht Congregational in their methods, eight otd-fashioned Evangelical, 
ei:];he High, eight strictly parochial. Nearly all have good middle-class 
congregations. Examples : Congregational, All Saints', Upper HoUoway ; 
St. lames', Holloway* a great msddle-class preaching ccnire. Strongly 
marked personalities among the clergy. Evangelical churches: St, 
Paurs. HoUoway, and St. Luke's, Holloway. Distinction between Con- 
gregational and Congregationalist methods. High Churches as a rule not 
p^^rochial, but draw from wide area: when parochial, as in North 
Hackney, draw mainly women. The parochial churches : the most 
successful are in Stoke Newington : St. Andrew, St. Mary, All Saints', 
pp. 127.131. 

Altogether religious life runs strongly m outer North London : every 
denomination well supported : but not by the working class : of these we 
hear little. Difficult to combine work among middle and working class: 
toocessful attempt at St. Peter's, Highgate Hill : Mr. Ditchfield's men*! 
senrices. — The general failure admitted and complaints of demoralizing 
resalts of charitable relief : quotations from evidence, pp. 131, 132. 

Sec, 111. Evangelical work and methods.— The southern part of 
the district includes eighteen parishes r fourteen Evangelical, three High, 
one parochial. Of the Evangelical, eleven practically empty : the others, 
High and Low, not very successful. The Church here at low ebb, The 
failure mainly due to class of residents : middle class has gone. 

pp 133* n^- 

Ihe Nonconformists no more successful ; their regular churches empty, 

VIII 2Z * 
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and the result of their missioD work small : discouraging result of special 
efforts. King's Cross Mission. A Medical Mission, * MUdmay,' and 
its work : started and carried on * in faith.' pp. 134-138, 

5ec* Iv. Special areas and their treatment.— Campbell Road : the 
story of a mission here told by a worker ; a second mission. Their efforts 
show little improvement in district. Hampden Road area: description. 
Queensland Koad and George'i Road. The Giffond Street area : Dr. 
Gwyther's work in Beaconsfield Buildings. The Popham Street area : 
Mrs. Dlyth's work in the Buildings here, pp. 138-149. 

Sec, V. Religion and class.— The colours of our map give the key to 

the social as well as the religious features of the district : red — vigorous 
middle^lass religious development ; pink — religion a comparative blank ; 
blue— the missions; black — hopeless ; purple — mixed socially and from 
reiii^ious point of view often more unsatiittactory than blue ; red line on 
pink— some respond, somenot* but as a rule this the most hopeful class for 
religious fishers of men. Intermixture of class necessitates divisions 
according to social grade in organizations. The line of class not always 
that of poverty » pp. 149-151. 

The dominant social fact the steady northward movement of the people : 
in no part of London is centrifugal tendency more marked : a great 
additional pcspulation and a rapid change in the character of almost every 
part of the district. De Beauvoir Town. The course of changes greatly 
affected by the character of houses built for new population : instances of 
this* pp, 151-154. 

Cattle market only large local centre of employment, but now being 
superseded by Dep I ford. More public gardens and playgrounds needed. 
Signs of free expenditure, p. 154. 

General moral improvement reported except in drink : even said to be 
improved religious tone : but empty churches and hopeless missionary 
enterprises show that religious methods which will touch the poor and 
working classes, aod nondescript lower middle class, have yet to be 
found, pp. J55» 156. 

Sec, vh IjocMl Govemmentf— With a population increasing in 
numbers and changing in character * Local Government rather than religion 
plays the first part in maintaining or securing public welfare. In Islington 
It is honest, energetic and shows vigorous enterprise. Physical health the 
best test of successful administration, and in spite of social changes 
and vastly increa^sed population, the death rate decreases, pp. 156, 137. 

Guardians give out relief rather freely, but diOicuUies aggravated by 
incoming of thriftless from Inner London, pp. 157, 15S. 

Descriptive Notes. Map D* North Ltoadoa. General character. Poverty areas. 
EmploymeiiL Mousiog anJ rents. Markets. Public-houset. Places of •iinii^emenC. 
Open f pace*. Hca!th. Chan^et oF ^puliition. MeaDA of locomoUon. pp. tjg, 160. 

rtaces of Worsfup. LiU of Parish Chitrchea situated In the fltttrict descrit»e(i in Clt^p, 
lit,, wiih ot>icr places of worshlt) grouped iii their eccle»taBtlca.l parishes pp. i6i*i6j. 

Map. D. Nonh London (1900), Opposite page 164. 

THE NORTH-WEST. Vol. L. chap, iv,, pp. 165-217. 

Sec. i. Complication at Class. ^As we pass from East to We^t the 
prublems of lil'u become more complicated by the ever increasing number 
of classes inhabiting a single area : here five classes can be counted « and 
for the first time rich and p<x>r live cheek by jowl. The poor parts of the 
district much affected by railway extensions, and crowding is aggravated. 
Apart from great railway termini the most noticeable feature in the 
district is its open spaces, pp. i66'i69 

Sbf^tch map of dLaLrict and iiatlatits bearing on the area, fucluded tberetiiu 
pp. i6?i 16S. 
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See* 11* Kl^h^ate and Kentish Town^^Pfosperoiit churches in 
the North: St. Michael's, St. Anne's^ St. Mary's, St. Benet'a. In thaso 
parishes population increasing fast and poorer class coming in. Tbo 
Conj^egationalists and Baptists successful here with well-to-do coogre- 
gations* Extract from Baptist report, pp. 169-171. 

The parish of All Hallows, Gospel Oak : mainly the Mansfield estate : 
upper working and lower middle class of most respectable kind : responds 
well to religious effort, pp. 171* 172, 

The parish of St. John, Kentish Town : contains all that is left of the 
old village. Religious organization in neighbourhood said to be overdone. 
The Wesleyan Church the most important here. A Presbyterian mission. 
This neighbourhood 'going up as well as down.* St. Paul's and 
St, Luke's, Camden Town : good attendances, but lack of spiritual life. 
Prosperous Presbyterians, pp. 171-174. 

The southern part of Kentish Town and north of Camden Town : 
a region of working-class life and consequent religious ditficuky. Five 
parishes, St. Thomas, Holy Trinity. St. Barnabas, St. Andrew, St. Martin: 
all actively worked, but cannot bridge the gulf between Church and people: 
all admit limited success of their work. Demoralising result of Church 
and Nonconformist competition. Four Congregational churches; none 
full : social conditions against them. Wesleyan Church, Prince of Wales* 
Koad : a successful young people's church, full of energy and hope. 
The Salvation Army has here a model corps: iheir hall crowded on 
Sunday evening with servants and working class; tends to become 
ft regular established congregation, pp. 174-179. 

The Congregational Mission connected with Dr. Morton's Church at 
Hampstead : the best example of its kind ; the ultimate aim religious, but 
accepted lines of action very broad. Its twelve branches of work ; the 
social work most successful ; touches the working class, but not the 
lowest ; its report makes no appeal for funds- Unitarian Mission in Rhyl 
Street and Litcham Street: here again religious element bears small 
proportion to whole, pp. 177-180. 

Sec, 10, Camden Town, Rezent^s Park, and Somers Town,— 

Religious success in the parishes here wanting, hut not for lack of hard 
work. Two groups of parishes of five each: 7i) St. Mark, St. Michaeli 
St. Stephen, St. Matthew, and Christ Church. Albany Street, middle 
class, but decadent, though St. Mark's the most successful. Christ 
Church, Albany Street. St. Stephen 3. St. Matthew's relies mainly oa 
good music as attraction ; music said to be the one thing elevating that 
the people care for. The Nonconformists here not successful. Ejtperience 
of the Primitive Methodist minister of King Street Chapel. The changes 
in Camden Town in sixteen years, pp. 180-183. 

(2) Five southerly parishes.— Old St, Pancras, Christ Church. Somen 
Town, St. Mary, St. James', and St. Mary Magdalene contain old 
established and very degraded poverty. All churches High. St. Mary 
Magdalene extreme : none of these churches very successful. The Baptist 
Chapel in Park Square. Congrcgationalists, Presbyterians, and fairly 
vigorous branch of Wesleyan West London Mission. An undenomi- 
national mission: principally occupied with giving relief: to what good 
end ? Such missions neither morally nor physically bring any improve- 
ment, pp. 183-186. 

The neighbourhood cursed with prostitution owing to railway termini, 
p. 1B6. 

Sec. IVh. Housing and condition of the people. --Special diffi- 
culties in this district connected with housing : an example in Somers 
Town; chronic crowding and much excessive ovcrcrowdiiig: difficulty 
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ftggravmCed by reboQ^ng conditions of Local GoTernment Board. The 
evil eflects of bad bousing and overcrowding;. Otber causes of demorali- 
sation : drink and ill-considered charity : bnt social demoralisation its 
own chief cause : ingrained evil habits carried to other districts ; instance 
in Litcbam Street. The evil conditions reappear in Kentish rather than 
Camden Town^ the people having moved to new streets. Charges of 
neglect made against the authorities: much drastic criticism of the St. 
Pancras Vestry, Registration of lodging-houses not sufficiently enforced, 
but additional inspectors now appointed. Complaints on housing in outer 
districts : Highgate New Town bad example of jerry building ; but not 
much of this. General management of streets good. Electric light: 
successful enterprise. Baths and wash-houses. No Free Library. Other 
sanitary matters well attended to. On the whole fair eicample of business* 
like ratepayers* management. Housing the weakest spot. pp. 186-193. 
Evidence of police indicates improvement: less roughness, pp. 193, 194* 

Deccrtptlve Note«. Map B, Inner North- West. Gcnerail character. Poverty 
areas. Ejnployment. Housine and rcn's. Market ttrcet*^ Publ icehouses. Places of 
atniisement. Open ipaces. HeaUh. Changes of population. Mean* otf louimotloa, 
pp. 195, 10. 

Map E. Inner Nortb-West (i^oo). Opposite p. 196* 

Sec V. Llsson Orove Area,— Six parish churches here with Baptist. 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian » eight or ten missions and two Roman Catholic 
centres: all working hard. Those who take the longest view best 
satisfied : a general improvement reported. Effects of railway clearance : 
few of the displaced poor moved into the new bnildings. The remaining 
poverty still very great. The work of a medical missiooer and other 
missionaries: not much palpable outcome. The district still compares 
unfavourably with most other poor areas : ocular evidence on this point. 
Sunday school work. The district made cliflicuU for rcli^ous work by 
too lavish relief. Thrift organizations the most successful work. 
Financiai windfalls from railway disturbances. The atmosphere of 
charitable giving pervades everything: described by Salvation Army as 
coal and bread ticket place : their half !urned into night shelter and rood 
dep6t : said to add to demoralization of neighbourhoods The Shaftesbury 
Institute. The Church Army. pp. 197-203. 

Map F. L'fisoQ Grove (1900). Oppoiitc page 198. 

Sec. vl, Partlatid Town,— An island of poverty in the midst of wealth : 
BfioiU by unwise distribution of charity. The Poriland Town Associ^ilion 
claims considerable improvement od this point : helped by economic changes: 
laundry work gone further afield : fewer loafing husbands. Navvies here 
during railway construction : successful mission to them. pp. 204-206. 

Sec. vll. St. John's WocnI and Hampstead.— The charm of 
St, John's Wood and Hampatead. Nearly all middle or upper middle 
class residents ; though some poverty in Kilburn and West End : but 
increase of population everywhere and social decadence. ' West End ' : 
a strange and difhcult district. The cleavage in this district as a whole 
rather between High and Low Church than Church and Dissent : friendly 
feeling between Nonconformists and Evangelicals. The Kilburn Sisters 
(Church Eactension) and their operatious : strong antagonism. Aa 
aggressive Gospel agency, pp. 206-209. 

Generally a marked increase in vigour of religious effort in North- West 
London : great variety offered : great congregations : some instances of 
ibis. Dr. Korton and Br. Monro Gibson, Failure the exception. Few 
working class in churches or district : such as there are dependent on rich : 
too much philanthropic work. The opinion of the minister of a small 
Christian sect 00 this point. The securing of religious influence not the 
only motive of unwise charity but always present : this hinders effective 
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co-opcTation : the poor demoralized, religion discredited. But thesa 
pro3perous cliurches do a mass of really good work, pp. 209-212. 

Sec. vliL Local administratlon.-^Hampstead Vestry has a good 
reputation, but diflicuUies moderate and manageable. In Li^son Grove 
(Marylebonc) inspi_xtioo efficient with good result on sanitation, p. 212. 

Descriptive NoteJ. Map G. Haitipsteiid mnd St* ioha*« W<Kid. Cienerat 
chmracter. Poverty srcAi. Employmcnia. HouainK artfl rents* Markett. Public- 
hou»rt. AtnuMmcntB, Opca tpacci. Health. Cnangca o! papulation. Meant of 
ItK-mnotion. pp. ttynt. 

Placet of \Vor*hp, List of ParSeh Ctmrchei utuated in the dlBtrUt (ieftcribctl in Chap, 
IV,. with other placi:* of worship Kroupci accordiii^ to the ecdesiasticaJ parishes* 

pp. 315*SJ). 

Map G, }1amp«t«ad and St, Jolin't Wood (190Q). Opposite p. 116. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, (Extrdcti from ths material gathtrti by Mr. Booth and 
his cO'Uiyrkers,) Vol. I., cbap. v., pp. 219-252. 
Sec« L Church of England,— (il Poplar on Sunday morning. (2) A 
typical mission church on High Caurch principles. (5) A Ritualistic 
church in Poplar. (4) A Sunday morning service. (5) A dull and empty 
morning service, (6) The operations of the Bible and Prayer Union ia 
a parish, {7) A parish near Victoria Park and its vicar, pp* 219-224, 

Sec. iL Congr^gatlonAUsl Churches,— (i) Aser\4ce at Mr. Le Plas 
church. (2) Question Sunday at Mr. Fleming Williams* church. (3) A 
young people's monthly service with sermon on Hall Caine's Christ ut it. 
U\ An empty church and a long prayer. U} A poUtical men's service. 
(61 A huge mothers" meeting, (7) A Brotherhood Church conference. 
(8) Mr, Campbell Morgan*s farewell services at New Court chapel, 
pp. 224-233. 

Sec. UL Other Churches and Missions,— (t I A simple Roman 
Catholic church, (2) Mr. Peter Thompson at the Wesleyan East End 
Mission. (3) Services at the Methodist New Connexion and Primitive 
Methodist chapels, (4) The East London Tabernacle. (5) The Mount 
Sioo Chapel of the Strict and Particular Baptists. (6) Dr. Barnado's 
Evangelical Mission. Ediu burgh Castle. (7) A remarkable mission run 
by a German shopkeeper, (8) A true working men's mission. (9) A 
strongly Protestant mission and its missioner. pp. 233-239. 

Sec iv. Men's Own Services-— (i) At the East London Tabernacle, 
the Great Assembly Hall and the Bow and Bromley Institute. (2) Mr. 
"Watts Ditchfield at St. James- the- Less. (3) The men's social union at 
Stepney Meeting Hqu^c. pp. 239-242. 

Sec. V. The Salvation Army.- (i) At a Salvation Army Citadel on 
Sunday. (2[ Another service. (3) Opening new premises. (4) Al 
Congress Hall, pp. 243*245- 

Sec* vL A Sutttfay Walk. pp. 245-247. 

Sec. vlL Other Extracts.— (i) Opium smoking. {2) A donblo 
funeral (3) Women's drinking, (4) Friday at the cattle market. 
(5) Charlie and his coffee shop, (6) Saturday night in Bromley and Bow 
on a bicycle. (7) Note by day light, (8) Bow running ground. (9) Oa 
a Jiue Sunday evening at the end of May, pp. 247-2^2. 
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WHITECHAPEL AND ST* OEORQE'S-IN-THE'EAST. 

Chap. I, pp. 3-66, 

Sec I, €hinge8.-*Ttie whole of this district affected by increase of 

Jewish population: GcntUea cannot live with poor foreign Jews: beoce 
each street invaded tends to become wholly Jewish ; very great crowding 
results, and indescribable dirt. Rise of house and land values. Jewish 
influence everywhere discernible : instances of this. Changes due to 
structural and industrial causes : clearances made for business and sanitary 
reasons : proximity of City : waterside employment moved further down 
the river : all these changes still in operation : tfaey have greatly affected 
the religious and philanthropic work of the district, pp. 3-7, 
Sketch tn&p of diitrlct ^nd statiKtics bearing on the slttsl tncfadcd therein, pp. $, $^ 

Not the whole truth to say that Jews have ousted original inhabitanta. 
nor where they have done so does the community necessarily suffer: 
sometimes recognised that they are 'moral scavengers/ The religious 
life of the Tews : their religion a matter of birth and heritage even more 
than belief Attempts at conversion to Christianity a general failure: im- 
mense sums spent with practically no result: the convert requires 6nancial 
assistance, which U is not fair to call bribery : there may be some genuine 
conversions. A Jewish convert the best missioner to Jews: he can base 
his appesd on their own scriptures. A congregation of baptized Jews 
found here : said to be the only one in Europe. Poor foreign Jews, 
though ignorant of religious history, are well read in their own sacred 
books. The attitude of the cleri^y on the Jewish question : some abandon 
all idea of conversion ; others fling themselves upon the task : but most are 
half-hearted, recognising that no good comes of the attempts, that tbe 
missions breed a contemptible and hypocritical spirit, and that the genuine 
converts are usually poor specimens : they recognise, too, the prior claim 
of the unconverted and unconvinced Gentile population. The richer Jews 
generally look alter their own poor: the Jewish Board of Guardians: but 
poor Jews ready to lake advantage of any source of relief. Loans free of 
interest granted by their own Board of Guardians : complaints that this is 
unfair to other traders ; but does not seriously demoralize. Divisions among 
the Jews : divided by ritual, strict or lax interpretation of law and nationality. 
Besides English there are Dutch, German, Polish and Russian Jews: 
all prosper and tend gradually to become Anglicized. Dispute as to 
whether concentration or dispersion is best: two views among their 
kaders: concentration favours the strict keeping of their religious observ- 
ances: dispersion brings them under wider inffuences of English life: 
from English point of view dispersion undoubtedly best : no fear of Jev^-B 
if they do not come too fast or concentrate too solidly : they only tempor- 
arily increase pressure of poverty and lower standard of life : but they do 
aggTavate dimculties of administration, especially with regard to over- 
Crowding, pp. 6- II. 

£0ort9 for amelioratian of IqI of poor largely concentiated upoo this 
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district : often complaJned of as receiving more than its share : it has no 
monopoly of need, as is more and more recognised, but there is no with- 
drawal of public support, pp, 11,13. 

Sec, tL SpltalfJetds-— With ihe Spital fields parishes we include 
All Saints* and St. Olave's, Mile End New Toyra, and parts of St. Mat- 
thias* and St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green. The inhabitants mainly Jews : 
in some parishes seventy- five per cent, or more. Effect on the churches 
less than might t>e expected, for those who have left hardly more respoDsive 
than those who have come. The Nonconformists, who depend oo the 
small tradesmen, have suffered more than the Church : a n amber of their 
chapels turned into synagogues. Churches practically empty on Sunday 
morning ; in the evening small congregations : very few men attend : the 
life and work of each church is the life and work of its clergy and a small 
body of attached people; number of communicants large in proportion to 
congregation. The organisation and action of St. Mary's, Spitalfields, 
described in detail: hard devoted work, successful in its way. Christ 
Church has an even more impossible task : its population when not Jewish 
is the lowest conceivable class of English : details of the work : a mission 
service for the destitute. St. Olave's : a still larger proportion of Jews : 
scanty congregations. Mission work in the common lodging-houses : frea 
breakfasts of coffee and bread and butter on Sunday : practically no attempt 
at selection : an after breakfast service: here and ttiere a new comer to 
the life may be given a fresh chance : but the general effect is to facilitate 
the existence of the unfit. Services in the lodi{ing-house kitchens: only 
three common lodging-houses in East London where no such meetings are 
held, and these discontinued because of animated theological wrangling. 
The inaugurator of these missions on their humanizing intluence : speaks 
of the audiences as attentive: but ocular evidence against this: religious 
services accepted rather with good-humoured indifference: the religious 
value of thesvc meetings lies in their effect on the workers rather than their 
audience. One surviving Congregational church in Mile End New Town : 
a fairly active centre of religions hfe, but talks of removal to suburbs: con- 
gregation mainly from some distance. The Kiti.;^ Edward Ragged School 
and Mission, one of the great undenominational missions of the East End, 
which had their origin in ragged schrjols before the Education Act : 
pioneers in the field of public begging : a list of some of the operations 
(thirty-two in number) at King Edward Mission : excepting independence 
almost every virtue inculcated. The long list of opemtions is toencourai^e 
the givers of money: makes the most of e\*erything, but much is really 
done: the aim is ' the improvement of the material and spiritual welfare 
of the poor.' The result from the religious pcjint of view is the gathering 
together of a small band of adherents and workers^ in this case drawn 
largely from those among whom they work : the head himiwjlf originally 
A poor child in the school. The religious gathenn;^s small : only Sunday 
scnools and mothers* meetings large. Apart froni work among children 
the result is the exercise of more than common amount of organized 
kindness and charitable assistance : they hope by succouring the body to 
soften the heart for recfption of the Gospel. They seek to gather in 
those who ' know not Christ.' but attract rather earnest Christians wh^ 
have failed to find satisfaction elsewhere. Easy but unjust to ascribe 
low motives : but they and other greit missionary enierprisci should 
beware of the spirit of exaggeration. Dnt full recognition ot the pure and 
Christian spirit of this mission. Bedford Institute carries on a large 
amount of social and philanthropic work, combined with some religious 
activity: the leading feature a First-day school, pp. iz-24. 

Sec liU Wblteciiapel*— The parishes of St. Mary. St. Jude, and 
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SL Mark, Whitechapcl, with St. Augustine. Stepney, share with those o£ 
Spitalfields the common lodging- hoases and the Jews. SL Mary*9, the 
parish church, an active centre of evangelization, maintains fair congrega- 
tions : many, especially worker?, cxjme from further East : the poor 
difBcutt to reach, spoilt in the past : overlapping of ag^encies. St, Mark's : 
mainly Jews : little to justify existence as separate parish : daily service for 
men tn a * refuge/ St. lude'a : a very small parochial element : oo 
longer connected with Toynoee Hall : the most distinctive feature of the 
work the Worship Honr. St. Augustine's, Stepney: overrun by Jews: 
but the church the centre of very active work on the most advanced High 
Church lines : the success shows what a man of great energy and uncom- 
promising principles, with a large staff of workers and free use of s<:nsatJoDal 
methods* may accomplish under adverse circumstances: money spent 
freely, but the inflaenc© mainly due to a vigorous personality: the 
church filled and a firm hold secured on some five hundted East-End 
people drawn from this and other parishes, pp. 24-26. 

A Strict Baptist Chapel in Great Alie Street : strong contrast to St. 
Augustine's: its congregation from almost everywhere except immediate 
neighbourhood: some stay all day on Sunday: the congregation bound 
together by the strictness and exclusiveness of their doctrine and the 
terms of Church membership : cannot unite with other neighbouring 
congregations which are "Strict" but not "Particular/* A Congrcga' 
tioaalist and one or two other churches just manage to exist, drawing their 
people from a distance. George Yard Mission and Mr. Holland: the 
mission started as ragged school : much added, but ragged school remains : 
children of a very poor type from the constantly shifting crowd around : 
tiiey are much helped, and the assistance given tecds to become 
a permanent barrier to improvement. Much ordinary and some extra- 
ordinary mission work: a long list of * operations ' could be drawn up: 
something for everyone: the object aimed at, 'Christian s^^mpathy*: 
this the keynote : all well intentioncd. but a heavy atmosphere of (he 
combination of religion with relief. St, Philip*s parish : Jews rapidly 
ousting Christians : otherwise none of the elements of Whitechapel : the 
Church of England not much affected by the change of population : those 
who have left are no more adherents than those who remain. St. Philip's 
little known, but well fitted to be the Cathedral of East London, 
pp. 26-30. 

Sec W. St. George's in the East, Wapplnfif and Shadwell.-- 

The limit of Jewish invasion reached in St. John's ; but here running 
strong : twenty years ago hardly any Jews : now 70 per cent. The clinrch 
has a small attached congregation, most of whom have formedy been 
parishioners: the vicar's interesting Bible-class. The rest of tbo 
district under the influence of river, docks, and wharv^. St. George's m 
the East parish church : great energy : organizations complete and 
successful : a large congregation brought together by the steady work of 
an able man: hve hundred communicants: may here be truly said, 
• though few are grasped, all arc touched* : two churches, but the second 
a failure as place of worship. Christ Church, St. Mary*s, St. Paul's, 
Shad well, ana St. Paul's, Whitechapel, try by various plans to reach the 
people, but mostly in vain. pp. 30-32. 

The Nonconformist churches in difficulties, but not wiped out as in 
SpitalGelds. Wyclifie Chapel holds almost cathedral position among Con- 
gregation alists : sticks to old- fashioned methods. Ebenezcr Congregational 
Church in Watney Strtet now praclically a mission church. Baptists in 
Commercial Koad more successful ; nearly fill their church with congrega* 
tion of serious i^inded lower middle and working class. The exoitis of 
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the middle class most seriously felt by the Wesleyans : but they have 
ficiced thfi si to at ion, abandoned the three years' rule, and adopted mission 
methods. The East London Wesleyan Mission ; a fifteen years' history : 
three large churches used, and several mission centres established in old 
drinldiig or dancing saloons : Paddy's Goose and Mahogany Bar : 
Wl lar^e staff but insufficient for work iindertaken : the churches fairly 
filled, and all have a targe number of members drawn mainly from lower 
middle and working class people: hardly any resource that is not tried to 
•erve aod save the people : but special work lies with ragged children of 
streets: the system adopted gives a great deal of life to religion, but tho 
most powerful religious mfluence exerted takes the shape of a reaction on 
the lives of the workers, pp. 31 -3 -i- 

Wapping : an island with a separate life of its own : here little crime or 
open profligacy, but much heavy driukiug : people mostly connected with 
docks or shipping. St. John's parhh : a large proportion Eoman 
CathoHct. St. Peter's, London Docks : one of the most concentrated and 
distinctive pieces of parochial work in London : the realization, so far as it 
can be realized, of the High Church ideal of a parish of devout communicants : 
an almost complete circle of parish organizations ; something for every age 
and both sexes : money spent freely and charges of bribery made, perhaps 
not without reason : the orooding care of the vicar for his parish : but the 
individual soul his especial care : illness or accident a godsend as breaking 
down the barriers : but as at St. August ine^s, it is not the money nor tho 
doctrine but a personality which has won success : but its value difBcult 
to measure. Comparison between great spending churches and great 

Sending missions. St, James** Ratcliflf: a rough neighbourhood where 
I sects live side by side m harmony : a broad spirit shown and responded 
to: the acknowledged aim of the Church to connect and hold together 
a band of men and women who shall devote their lives to the social 
improvement of the people, pp. 34-37. 

Sec V, The Roitian Catholics,— Six Catholic mission churches in 
this district : they touch the poorest, and to give freely is their rule, yet 
it is these poor people whose contributions support the church. St. Mary 
and St> Michael in Commercial Road, the ongiual mission church : has 
a po\herful organization : 10 o'clock Mass the most crowded, and attended 
by the poorest : priests complain of irregularity and indifference, but tho 
comparisoD with Protectant churches most favourable, and the attendance 
cot bought: due to genuine religious feeliag and belief in divine authority 
of Church and priesthood. St* Patrick's, Wapping : Roman Cathohc 
population of 2500 : a poor church, and nothing done outside the services 
and sacraments of the Church : nothing given, a contrast with its neighbour, 
St. Peter's. The Church of the English Martyrs, Great Prescott Street : 
has a branch of the Catholic Social Union : complaints of religious bribery. 
Priests all refer to difficulty in retaining young men. Danger of mixed 
marriages. The poor Irish Catholics careless bat naturally devout: 
not possible to trace any persistent moral or material improvement in 
their lives. The German Catholics in Union Street. Whitechapel : their 
church filled twice on Sunday: their remarkable bachelors' club. pp. 3^-41. 

Sec. vi, Charltsble Agencies. --Some great charitable agencies 
connected with this district, in which the idea ofreligion is kept somewhat 
in the background : this so locally even with the Salvation Army, which 
I30W is of little importance here as religious influence : has turned its 
energies rather towards the social wing. Shelters: Salvation Army: 
a Roman Catholic shelter: Medland Hall: these institutions tend to 
foster and increase the class they serve : public policy to insist on a high 
Standard of aGcommodatioit ; the original idea was that whsteyer accoon- 
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modatioQ men w«re eager to accept roust be better than what they would 
otherwise have to endure: but the argument is delusive: difficulty 
selection arises if accommodatioo is made in the least attractive : it c 
perhaps best be met by co-operation between private charity and the Poor I 
Law, Attempts to improve the character of common lodging-houses b^ I 
such competition as that of the Victoria Homes or the Poor Man's J 
Metropole fall into line with the policy of selection: their object tol 
provide for 4^ something better tliau the average ■ fourpenny doss*! I 
but best in this matter to avoid any display of reUgion. Dr. Bamardo*s { 
work conceived on higher lines: the greatest charitable institunon m 
LondoD : few charities in favour of which 90 much and against which ] 
so little can be said: Dr, Baraardo has carried to perfection the art of] 
public appeal for funds, and secures income of £150,000 a year* Thai 
dangers 01 begging: Mr. Atkinson: an expert in begging by advertisement; 1 
his position almost that of a voluntary charity agent : all very honestly ] 
but not wisely done. pp. 42-48, [ 

Feeding of the poor, and especially poor children, very prevalent here* 1 
at most schools free breakfasts and dinners for necessitous children :J 
probably this must be done in some way, but question if this is the bcsli 
way : very often there is food at home, but the supply is irregular or th«J 
mothers ne;;lectful: the home life impossible for children who have tal 
attend school at stated hours: feeding systematized to some extent bfW 
School Board, and if well organized and carried out on a large s 
would become a useful adjunct to school life, and involve no charity es 
to those who had tickets given them. The wholesale distribution of sou| 
gratis, or at nominal price, much more questionable : fitted for emergencievl 
cnly, but missions act as if need was chronic: this form of charity due tol 
the religious motive: but so far from bringing the people into sympathy ] 
with religion has the opposite effect, pp. 48-50. I 

Sec. vii. Other Alethods-— The religious and philanthropic efforts] 
greater here than in any other part, but much that is done causes haniii 
rather than |ood. and men turn to other efforts. This the scene of a great j 
experiment m the reform of the Poor Law on the an ti -out-relief side; ih«j 
men responsible Mr. John Jones, Mr, Vallance, Mr. Crowder» audi 
Mr» Albert Pell : their aim to combat by every means in their power 1 
the tendency of the poor to depend on rates, their main lever the denial off 
out-relief : the district suitable tor the system, which had help of unexampled] 
flood of private benevolence, and close co-operation of Chanty Orgaoizatioa] 
Society. CoTiiplete success achieved in reducing out-relief without cof 
spondmg increase in in-door relief: but the example is not foltov 
elsewhere, and even here is in risk of abandonment. Tested by conditt< 
oi people no great improvement : fewer paupers, but no fewer who re!] 
on charity in some form. But there is success, in that the influence < 
the ideas of the reformen can be traced all over London: so. too, i 
private charity, the broad principle of the Charity Organization Society 
which recognis* s the responsibihty of the giver for the ulterior conse 
quences of charitable gifts h more and more generally accepted, pp. 50-53 

Of general influences making for amelioration the greatest is elementa 
education: to this such softening of manners as exists is mainly to 
traced: but bere» too, are disappointments, as with the religious bodies a 
the gospel of the educationalist not so successful as he bad hoped : thoug' 
somethmg is gradually won: reading may become dilFicuh and writin 
a lost art, but habits of cleanliness and order are formed, and A f ' ^ 
standard of dress and decency attained, and this reacts upon the L^ 
the power for good in the itxfluence of masters and teachers is alsol 
great : tliey are a missionary band of extraordinary value, whose efforts 
the Churches ought to welcome, pp. 55-55« 
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Toynbce Hall: its birth and growth: has never connected itself with 
any political party or religious school : the keynote freedom of Judividual 
thought: by this Toynbee gains and loses: a definite platform would 
produce more visible effect without, but less within: the object to bring 
thougbt and sympathy to bear on the conditions of life in a working-clasa 
and poor neighbourhood : these objects largely attained : indirect influence 
also very considerable: perhaps its greatest achievement that it has caused 
many people in many parts of the world to consider and seek to think out 
and apply afresh for themselves the old ideas of * neighbourliness and 
goodwill* and 'civic duty/ Tojnbee Hall, in addition to much other 
work, connected with all local efforts for improved administration: and 
has done much to teach the teachers. Sometimes attacked as irreligious, 
but the attack is unjust, pp. 55-58. 

Sec. vill. Local Oovcmnieilt*^Parts of district as old as 1600 : all 
have traditions of long occupancy i no mushroom growth ■ the general 
street plan unchanged for fifty years since Commercial Street was built ; 
here on sites of old courts the bulk of the block dwellings have been built. 
In Whitechapel a few small shopkeepers and master men live, but speaking 
generally, the population is working class. In St. George** the level is 
even more flat and dead : Whitechapel lively, but in St, George's 
monotony reigns : changes in labour conditions here tend to uniformity : 
but though more monotonous, more respectable, pp. 58-60. 

In both parishes overcrowding the main difficulty. Many of the new 
buildings by no means admirable : multiplication of block dwellings 
creates authorized crowding. The most unsatisfactory spots invariably 
due to bad landlords, against whom, when the occupiers, too, desire to 
evade the law, the authorities are almost powerless. But though clear- 
ances and rebuilding may have aggravated crowding, the general effect 
has been good. The large number of poor common lodging-houses adds 
to the difficulties. Clergy do not like to offend parishioners by taking 
action. The eviJ generally crowding rather than insanilation. Con- 
sensos of opinion as to disadvantage? of block dwellings : bear especially 
hard on child life, and need the mitigation of open spaces, of which there 
are few» Apart from crowded dwellings health conditions good. Public 
baths and other public buildings and enterprises, pp. 60-65. 

LimehoQse has still a good deal of old bad property on river frontage : 
though some of the worst spots removed, ana two considerable schemes 
of demolition in progress. A public mortuary the only municipal 
building : but number of small gardens : and streets well kept. p. 63, 

Sec. ix- Sumniary. — Influences making for improvement, and each 
generation more ready 10 form and respond to livelier and healthier public 
opinion. A process of tinkering rather than revolution : the further wo 
go back the more evident the improvement. Still a residuum, and more 
uniform poverty with increased crowding, but the beneficial influences 
more than counteract the maleficent. Poverty now less extreme, but 
more uniform. The constituents of the population here and the inftuencei 
brought to bear on them : the failure more apparent than the success, but 
the success lies deeper than the failure, pp. 64-O6. 

BETHNAL QREEN, HAGQERSTON. AND PART OP 
SHOREDITCtf . Vol. H.. chap, ii., pp 67-103. 

Sec. L The Boundary Street Area.— Nor ih of Great Eastern 
Railway we pass into another world, a different moral atmosphere : the 
people more independent but rougher mannered, and their poverty 
greater. The old Nichol Street neighbourhood was a district of almost 
•olid poverty and low life, and offered a good opportunity for rebuilding 
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on an enttreljr new plan, and this done by the L. C.C. : the resnlt was 
a great disturbance of a population who* for the most part, however, 
remain in the neighbourhood, but not In the new buildings, which are too 
expensive and loo orderly for them: the buildings inhabited by a new 
class, largely Jews, while the old inhabitants have overrun the neigh- 
bouring poor streets, bringiog with them poverty. dirt» disorder, and 
increase of crowding. The intention hc^re was to build improved dwellings 
for a low class of people : the result to bring in an entirely difiereot class: 
the scheme weighed down by expense, and an aim less exalted and mocie 
practical would have been of greater advaatage to neighbourhood : but 
a net benefit has undoubtedly resulted. The destruction of an area of bad 
property requires exceptional amount of care in the control of adjacent 
poor streets, that deterioration may be prevented as far as possible. 

Sketch map of district and ttatL»tict bearing on tbe area incioded iherein, pp. 69, fa 
Religion in this area.— The Cong^reg^tionalists have mission and large 
ragged school : misstooary does cot claim any marked spiritual results, 
but recogn 1 ses an e STart towards im proved appearance. Miss M acpherson ' s 
Mission: large Sunday schools, and special classes for young men and 
women. A Baptist mission: its work carried on mainly among a class 
above the lowest, but good work is done. Chnrch of England : Mr. 
Osborne Jay's famous club and church : those who attend the church not 
numerous, but form a genuine congregation of quite poor people, 
Mr. Jay's greatest effort directed to tbe club : his dm to penetrate the 
lives of his people : a real effort to take the Church to these people, who 
certainly will not come to the Church. Said to be a diminution of 
brutality here. St. Philip's divides with Mr, Jay's parish the demohshcKi 
area, and has suffered io numbers at church and schools : the clergy say 
the district was never so bad as painted, though desperately poor : the 
work here practically confined to children, St. Hilda's Women's Settle- 
meot : active and well-conducted, with simple, sober, unsensaticnal 
methods, pp. 72-76. 

Sec, IL Other parts of Betfinal Grcczi.— Ecclesiastically Bethnal 
Green unfortunate in the past : churches • dumped down * without red 
demand, and much absenteeism and apathy : but great change in recent 
years. St. Paul's and St. Matthias* worked in a painstaking manner* and 
at St. Matthew's exceptional energy : the methods of the present Bishop of 
London as rector : parties for men : religious census showed only one iu 
eighty went to church or chapel : systematic visiting: fair congregations. 
Of the other parishes between Bethnal Green Road and Hackney Road 
all are empty, and the attitude of the people is one of complete indiffer« 
ence : but everywhere it is claimed that the few touched, and espe^'ally 
the communicants, are real Christians, ready to face ridicule and scotBngr. 
In all these parishes the services well given. St. James the Great: 
a scandal, now abated : marriages formerly the only activity : a new start 
now made. Unitarians and Friends: their work here of a mission 
character, but Utile response won. A Wesleyan mission in St. Thomas* 
parish: overflowing with energy: has brought large congregations to 
a deserted church. Congregational ists pursue their old ways though their 
supporters are leaving the neiglibourhood. The Baptists fill their great 
tabernacle in Hackney Road, Sunday mormng and evening : supporters drawn 
from lower middle and upper working class mainly to north of this district : 
a band of workers, three hundred strong, several mission centres, and 
huge Sunday schools. Successful Congregational methods here applied to 
the working classes, but with the Baptists the congregational life concentrated 
more absolutely on religion and admits less of diversion ; the docuines and 
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pracdcesof the Baptists exhibit an tmusuat sternnesa, and their buildings are 
without religious sentiment or architectural charm : they are only roused 
by religious questions. Shoreditch Branch of the Protestant Alliance con- 
cerned at the spread of Ritualistic rites and doctrines in the churches 
here : but their fears unfounded : from religion generally the people hold 
adoof : the authority of the Church and the confessional have no attraction, 
pp. 76-83, 

In parishes to north of Bethnal Green Road the people are bard working 
and respectable, and not so very poor, but largely spoilt by misguided 
charity. In the parishes of SU Andrew and St. Bartholomew the relationi 
of the Church with the jpeople show improvement : they regard each other 
with indulgence and kindly appreciation : a tendency here to cater for 
a superior class by more rifjorous relief methods : the result is increased 
respect and increased respectability: they claim that things are moving in 
the right direction, however slowly : alt adopt the system of selecting out of 
schools and dut^s the members of the guilds, who may form a church nucleus : 
this gives more permanence to the work : stress also laid upon the vigorous 
character of the religion which stands firm against fashion of non -church- 
going: pointed out that Church through parochial system occupies a place 
Nonconformists cannot f^ 11 : its services demanded at baptism, marriage, 
after child-birth, and at death. The Christian Community has its head- 
quarters in St. Andrew's: it does little work here, but organizes extensive 
Bcbcme of mission services in various parts of London : conducts here the 
Betlinal Green Free Library, which has served a useful purpose, but issues 
exaggerated reports, pp. 83-S6. 

Scc^ UL Oxford House.— Has mamtained from the first a strong 
though liberal High Church attitude, and in addition to its other work has 
had something distinctive in the mission preaching of its first three heads : 
but the result of religious propaganda insecure, and for this reason perhaps 
the settletnent was for a lime attached to St. Matthew's parish. But its 
^edal work as a settlement has been dtiected to the promotion and 
management of clubs, of wliich there are three important ones : Oxford 
House Club, University Club, and the Wtbbe Institute. In effort to 
maintain a high character these clubs tend to rise in the social scale ; and the 
rising standard may carry with it some of the members : but a strong club 
influence cannot exist with a constant change oi personnel, which is the case 
particularly with the University Club : admitted also, that such clubs are 
too large for personal acquaintance. But the educational value not to t^e 
dt!5piscd ; and Oxford House has at least accomplished the difficult firat 
of club management without beer or betting, or the other evils which ruin 
many working men's clubs. The secret of success lies in making each club 
the centre of numerous minor activities. There is little that is local about 
such organizations ; the clubs of Oxford House take little part in the 
amelioration of the conditions of life in Bctlmal Green, pp. 86 SS, 

Sec. iv, Retiglous work In Ha^gerston and part of ShoredJtch 

— In the churches of St. Stephen, St. Augustine. St. Mary, St. Chad» 
St. Columba, and St. Michael, Shoreditch, we have a crescendo of 
HitualisLic and Romish practices : they provide an excellent test of the 
valueof High Church work. In St. Augustine's is the * Priory,' headquarters 
in London of the Sisters of St. Margaret, East Grin stead : twenty-eight 
Sisters live here, and work in adjoining parishes : thirteen work in St. 
Augus'iine's, and to a great extent are responsible for the parish organiza- 
tion : the extensive scale of their work, of which the greater part is 
primarily social. Much is hoped, but little result is claimed : from the 
strictly religious point of view failure is frankly admitted r small congrega- 
tions in the church, mostly womea and children, but four hundred names 
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Qts' roll : the ijjfiuence of the Church may be deep, but it is 
St. Mary's draws a congregation £roin outside, aud vKtliin 
iSTHtt efforts to children ; the careful administration of chantabla 
t$l&tL St. Stephen's neglected by the public : the mnltlplicaiion of 
McriMi denoanced : the rcltf ions attitude reported &s oae of o^mpteto 
iadiffanooe and apathy, St. Columba's; social a,goncies tanimportant : lite 
woflE dftfinitwiy and exclusively religious : tlie populatiori low arid criminal ; 
liilHll and imchmg of ibt^ mo^t extreme cha.racter : every device adopted 
lOltnQgdMII tile splrituaJ hold over those who are reached : confession 
tiba COi l iM Mt OPe of ths structure : a large proportion of the workers found 
iooidly: nHiatlierc'ood or had, the methods fail to touch the people; the 



asd pOVWli aa the characteristics of the people : have a D:ir 
a^d to ba Uia l&J:ge5t in London ; great efforts made towards 1 
Aa Sva&ntieal mission which struggles with the High Chui 
aoala aad bocUes of the childf^en : dole versus dole, and treat £ 



t ia a wock of personal in duence exercised upon a limited riumber of 

" ■ I souls. The Noncooformistsin Haggcrston : three missiona 

r churches. CongregationiUst mission v speak of indififereoce 

, Band of Hope, 
irds teetotaUsua, 
^ ^ Church for the 

I bodies of the children : dole versus dole, and treat mrsvs treat i 
t fam thia good work is done t the Band of Love and Service and 
hClaaa lor boys of the lowest t^-pe, Mr. Cuffs Tabernacle repr^ents 
Moooontemity over the whole of the district. The parish church of 
SL Laooaid'a avoids extremes* and attracts respectatie oongrcgation. 
pp. 88^. 

doe. ▼• Standard of ttla In Bethnal Green,— Much of the famUy 
Uh and aodal habits of Bartmal Greeu at as tow a level as a^y in Londc^ : 
m patdtiivofk of qootationa 6om our evidence on this point bears witness to 
makt tbfiftloMiaH» abaocmal roughne^ and low sexual morality. But 
fOUahnail dmenuiag and conditions becoming more kvel. Much life and 
poahamoarintbastnata: Soaday morning bird fair in Sctater Street. 
Cfimlnal iida of Balhnal Gcoaa : does not here assume its blackest aspect. 
Bpor^tog taalBa of tba pMpla, aad love of domestic pots and flowers. Old 
oidat comeiB: Gaoraa Gardent. Health surprisingly good cousidcring 
ue crowding and baa honaiiig: some bad block dwellings. Employment: 
ailk-weaving lingert, but boot and cabinet making are now the leadiug^ 
trades : the latter sdll mainly in smaU workshops, pp. 96^99, 

Sec. vl. Public Bulldins:8 and Local Administration In Bethnal 
Qreen. — Baroness Burdett-Coutts' and other markets fail : the people cling 
to their old ways, and the costermongers prefer the streets. An attempt 
made to use part of Colombia Market as a Church Polytechnic fails : the 
Bethnal Green Museum. A great awakening in sanitary matters of 
late years : but great difficulties to contend with : housing declared to be 
' loathsome ' anal * overcrowding shocking.' A good deal of house-farmini^ 
and sub-letting. Difficulties in the way of clearance. Crowding aggravated 
by Boundary Street clearance. But bad as things are, said to be improve- 
ment on the whole : and falling death rate confirms this. Untidy condition 
of the streets due to habits and occupations of the people. Poor Law : 
indoor and outdoor pauperism grown apace, and district certainly poorer 
than ten or twenty years ago. Since 1895 the Guardians mors careful in 
administration, pp. 100-103. 

Descriptive Notes. Map H. loner Bast. Geneml chsracter. PoTerty areas. 
Employment. Housing and rents. Markets. Public-Kouses. Placet of amusement. 
Open spaces. Health. Changes of population. Means of locomotion, pp. 104-107. 

Places of Worship.— List of Parish Churches situated in the district described la 
Chap. 1. and 11., with other places of worship groaped in thdr ecclesiastical parishes* 
pp. 107- 108. 

Map H. Inner East London (1900). Opposite p. 110. 
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HOXTON, ST. LUKE'S, AND CLERKENWELU 

chap, ill., pp. 111-168. 

Sec. I, Moxton,— Hoxton the leading criminal quarter of London : 
central, and suitable for nefarious projects. Two distinct kinds of 
professional thieves, those who live from day to day by theft and those 
who lie low for occasional big hauls, living meanwhile the life of the lower 
middle class. The number of hrst-class burglars small : their relations 
with the police: generally known, as also are the receivers: valuables 
itolen anywhere in London come at once to this quarter. The old thieves 
teach the young. Gangs of jnveoile criminals in this quarter : their fights 
and quarrels: juvenile crime said not to be stimulated by blood-curdling 
literature, pp, iri-115. 

Sketch vr-Ap of district and statistics bearing on the ar«a. included therein, pp^ tts* >I4« 
Added to the criminal element there is a great mass of poverty and 
extremely low life, while all who rise a little leave the district : all this 
renders terriblv difficult the task of social or religious reforms. The 
clergy speak ot 'moral flabbincss,' and there is a good deal of physical 
weakness. The houses are extremely crowded, and there are a large 
piToportion of 'out-of-works,* The dark and miserable is not the only 
side df Hoxton : many decent and worthy people still live there : but the 
downward tendency has been very great : evidence of a Wesleyan school- 
master on this point. But the poverty is not incompatible with there 
being lots of money going : all live largely in the present : drink the great 
popular extravagance, though less drunkenness than formerly : women go 
freely to the public-house : children spend largely on sweets, but have not 
the food they require. The clergy com plain that Hoxton is a bad name to 
beg with : it is not the ' East End ' : less easy to obtain workers from 
outside, and ihe material at hand is bad : but even where there is no lack of 
means, spiritual results arc disappointing, Tested by church attendance, we 
find everywhere small congregations ; no con t rati jctions to extraordinarily 
low estimate of church-goers: everything tried, but with modifications and 
partial successes everything fails : hopelessness prevails : only a few 
individuals iniluenced : numerical success only among children The mis- 
sions on a grander scale. The Friends' Mission, Hoxton Hall, an offshoot 
of the establishment at Bunhilt Row, but no clinging to special tenets of the 
sect: has Gospel evening service, adult school, and women's help-one- 
another society ; also 'Girls' Guild of Good Life," and large Sunday schools : 
the innermost religious expression consists of a mission church numbering 
thirty members. The Christian Institute, Hoxton Market : a similar 
democratic simplicity, but the work more extensive; a pn^digioua list of 
operations : objects stated as ' salvation of the lost, relief of the destitute* 
rescue of the children, and ministry to the poor ' : evangelist's work regarded 
as the foundation of all, but bttle de&nite religious work : its active 
temperance work among juveniles: its work among boys, girls, and 
motners : a labour bureau : the most characteristic work is the provision 
of 'children's cheer': the superintendent and his remarkable diary. 
The Hoxton Costers' Christian Mission : works on thoroughly Evangelical 
lines ; its long list of operations : the religious side here is important : 
a mission church with over four hundred members and a full hall on 
Sund.iy evening: a huj;e Mutua! Loan Socicly: altcgether a very real 
Cll^i^liJ.nitv i^ both preached and praciiscd. The North Central 
Wesleyan Mi&:>ion : the success of its late minister : the secret was the 
breathing of human life into every function of religion: astonishing 
energy : methods adopted for reaching the people : a hurly-burly of 
religion out of which emerges the true Church, the chosen n^w bound 
together in Wesley's class system. These four missions important locally 
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and veiy typical. A Presbyterian and other small mbsiona in this 
Deighbourhood. Comparing the work of the Church of England with that 
of the Nonconformists, it appears to be less effective* and certaialy less 
wholesale. Views of the clergy on the missions and their work. The 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Monica in Hoxton Square : the most 
difiScuh Catholic population in London : people pK>or, scattered, and often 
bad : not half attend regularly to their religious duties : the church free, 
the usual id not exacted at the door: leakage due to carelessness and 
indifiference : clubs on a religious basis fail, cannot compete with worldly 
amusements schools irregularly attended. Priests coahrm the view that 
Hoxtou grows steadily poorer, pp. 1 15-130. 

Sec. El. St. Luke^Si — A district from which the former inhabitants 
are being rapidly driven by demolition and rebuilding for bt:s*ness 
purposes or block dwellings. The Church of England does its best under 
difficult circumstances : services wall conducted but thinly attended, 
though good music will draw a good congregation in the evenin^^ : clergy 
complain of lack of funds and workers. St. Michael's, SboredUch : the 
work remarkably concentrated : the ritual of the Highest : social work 
made di£Scnlt by ' ctiquiness.* St. Clement's also extremely High: 
innumerable Sunday and week-day services, and draws a not very 
numerous congre.£;atiDO from outsicle : an enonnous population around 
practically untouched. St Paul's, Bunhill Row : the greater part of the 
population of six thousand in Peabody blocks : neither they nor costers in 
few remaining courts come to church : but services seem fairly attended. 
Failure is comparative^ some are content with attendance of £fty to a hun< 
dred, but whatever the numbers, it is said with truth that the influence of 
the Church is greater than the figures indicate. St. Mary's, Golden Lane : 
the same general disbeartenment : vicar finds no disadvantage, moral or 
spiritual, in life in block dwellmgs. though many think otherwise. The 
Wesleyans the most active Nonconformist influence in the neighbourhood. 
Wesley's Chapel in City Road a centre to which strangers come from all 
parts of the Froiestant world : connected with it is in active mission in 
St. Clement's parish, with a huge Sunday evening school and a large slate 
club and sick and provident society. The Leysian Mission : all the 
accepted Wesleyan mission methods adopted, and undoubtedly stir the 
people : difficult to estimate the value of rather feverish work on workers 
or population touched, but in its way certainly successfuL The Congrega- 
tionafists at the New Tabernacle, Old Street : its ' Pleasant Half-Hour 
Society ' with daily meeting from 1.15 to 1.55, concerts, lectures, and once 
a month a religious service : attended by the better class of working men 
round about ; the society's monthly magazine, Tkt Silvgr Arrow, the best 
thing of the kind issued in London. The Unitarians and their mission : 
the work extensive but mainly sociaL The Society of Friends' Adult 
School at Bunhill Fields: this is rather a gathering of devoutly inclined 
men, or more rarely women, for the study of the Bible, and for religious 
and social co-operation on very democratic lines : the basis is brotherhood : 
this school numbers seven hundred to eight hundred : attracts only those of 
religious disposition, and provides a very strong religious diet for those whose 
souls demand it, and who find what they need in open, equal, indi- 
vidualistic, democratic debate on the meaning of the Word of God, and in 
the interchange of spiritual experience. The members are bound together 
by mutual helpfulness. The organization neither church nor charity, but 
rather of the nature of a Bibk-class. Mr. Reuben May : his years of 
mission experiLince incomparable as a record of the begging art : Mr. May 
lives on the work : indiscriminate feeding of the people the backbone of the 
mission work and the sole secret of the attendance at religioua services ; 
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ftod mothers' meeting thronged because of bonus offered In shape of 
leductlon in price of goods, pp, 130-140. 

Sec* ill* Cler ken well. —Disregarding local boundaries, Central Street 
is taken as the boundary between Hoxton and ClerkenwelL Things reach 
an even more uniformly low level on the borders of Gierke n well than in 
Hoxton itself, showing a lower type of criminality about Central Street : 
further West there is much squalid poverty and rough life, but less crime, 
and not so dead a level : Italian Colony at Saffron Hill alongside of 
infusion of skilled workers in jewellery trade. The Mission Church of 
St. Peter's, Clerkenwell Road, cummonly known as the Hatton Garden 
Italian Church : the regular congregation partly Italian, partly Irish, but 
the music attracts Roman Catholics of every nationality. The Irish 
contingent lately reduced^ but the Italian remains practically stationary at 
1500 : for the most part good Catholics : on the whole poor and ignorant, 
and far more devuut than their compatriots in Soho : but have, too, some 
Agnostics, Atheists, and Anarchists. Priests give a good account of the 
morals of their fiock, and the police report them law-abiding and orderly. 
They undertake certain special industries and follow a variety of rather 
peculiar occupations, looking forward to ultimate repatriation in Italy. 
The staff and services of the church : over 3000 perform their Easter 
duties. Distinctions of class absent : rich and poor worship together : 
practically no social organization : a good deal of charity dispensed, 
managed by the Sisters. St. Alban's, Hoi born : pervaded by a very 
similar spirit : ihe congregation from far and wide : the hold on the poor 
largely duo to the Clewer Sisters : extraordinary success in personal 
relations betwtjen clergy and individuals: nowhere is the spirit that 
actuates the High Church movement belter represented. The services of 
the church and its organizations. The Church of the Holy Redeemer, 
CJerkenwt'Il : almost et^ually advanced ntual, but tills a place more 
parochial m character : us work among the poor again based on the lavish 
methods of a sisterhood : a strong body of communicants, St Philip *s 
and St. Peter's, St. John Street Road. St. Peter's, Saffron Hill, the 
centre of an extensive social work : the Factory Girls' Country Holiday 
Fund and the Board School Children's Free Dinner Fund have their 
head-quarters here. Small congregations here as also at St. Mark's, 
Myddleton Square, and St. Barnabas, King Square. It is among 
Wesley an, Baptist and undenominational missions that Evangelical 
Christianitv is represented in its full force : struggle for the religious 
sufifragesof the periple e.^tends even to the EvangellcaU among themselves. 
Limited ground on which all religious bodies work shown clearly by 
mutual charges of sheep stealing. The Wesley an Central London Mission : 
brings together in Holborn Town Hall and in its own church near 
Clerkenwell Green a genuinely popular audience: the work rushes 
forward with marvellous impetus. The Baptists at Vernon Chapel : the 
congregation largely from the working classes, but not the very poor : the 
theory is that the Gospel is all suflicing. but in practice concessions are 
made. The Baptists in Arthur Street and Morcland Street. Two 
churches of the Congregationalists, The Watercress and Flower GirU' 
Mission has its head-quarters here, and runs a local mission church, as 
does also the Field Lane Ragged School and Mission, both on rather 
wholesale line-s : the work sustained by treats, benefits, and charitable 
rtiief on a large scale : local religious intiuence small, and sodally possibly 
harmful, but honest. The Fox Court Mission works on the same 
jxjpulaiion as St. Alban's: black picture of the few remaining courts here. 
The Friends' Meeting House interesting as showing the uniformity of 
deveiofimeut on * mission lines ' : their youug people's club and its bands. 
The Lamb and Flag and Fox and Knot' Missions, pp. 140-155. 

vni 23 * 



Sec. Iv. Local A dm) nitration.— to Shoreditch a competent mnd 

progressive vestry succeeded one which was apathetic and corrupt : now 
great municipal activity: the centralizing of a number of municipal 
institutions on one site a great achievement. The population decreasing 
since i86r. but crowding everywhere worse. Health reported good, 
considering the dense population. Houses fairly well buifi, bat over- 
crowding aggravated by stmginess of principal landowner. Bad reports 
of ' models' in Shoreditch. Wilmer Gardens : its evil tenement houses. 
Hoiton Market. In its management of its streets Shoreditch stands well. 
Altogether Shoreditch shows an example of vigour and vitality in local 
government, pp. 155-159. 

St. Lake's has in thirty years lost one- third of its population, and of 
those who remain one-fifth are in model dwellings : considerable imprave^ 
ments have been effected in the sanitary and stnicturaLl conditions of both 
houses and streets, pp. 159. 160. 

Cterkenwell : the population stationary ; authorities vigilant in checking 
ovcr-cro¥rding, but much left to be desired as to housing, though conditions 
improving. Insufficient sanitary staff. Streets (airly cared for* General 
opinion of work, well and efficiently done. One of the earUest districts to 
adopt Free Libraries Act. pp. 160, 161, 

Shoreditch and Holbom Board of Guardians. St. Lake's Endowed 
Charities, pp. 161-163. 

Roseliery Avenue made a direct thoroughfare from Islington to the 
South-West. and cleared off some of the poorer streets and courts of 
Clerk en well. pp. 163. 164. 

Descriptive Note*. Map J, East CeotraK Hencral character. Fotierty area«. 
Kmftovnicitts. Moui.iiig and rcn^B- Markets. Public-houses. Places o( amtij^tntnt 
Open tpacrs Health. Changes of population Means of locomotion. pf» 165-167. 

PlaceA qI Worjfthip. Li»t of pariAti churchet ftitoatcd tn the diitnct described in 
Chap. 111. with otoer pkcef of worfhip grouped in their ecdeiiastical parifhei. pp. 16ft r^ 

Map. J. E«.ftl Central London (rgiooj, Oppofile p. i68* 

WEST CENTRAL LONDON. Vol IL, chap iv.. pp, i6g-2o8. 

Sec. i. West of Qray*s Inn Road.— Sweeping changes recentlf 
made here by clearance of bad property. A population of all sorts crowded 
together: the poor neither disreputable nor criminal: but terrible crowding, 
pp. 169, 170. 

Sketch map of district and statistics bearing on the area included thereon, pp, 171, tft. 

The parish of Holy Cross : the gradual building up of a High Choich 
organization. London City Missionaries who regard High Church ways 
with inveterate distrust: nhe Church of England little better than Roiaao 
Catholic': strained relations between missionaries and church, often evoEi 
when Evangelical : complaints of the power of the purse. This comer of 
London cursed by prostitution : rescue work undertalren, but it is found that 
the only hopeful cases are those of girls, who have recently adopted the 
life. The Presbyterians in Regent Square : a large church and congrega- 
tion, and numerous body of workers, but not local or parochial : an active 
mission work by which the local people are touched. ^St. John the 
Evangelist: beautiful music and a beautiful church bring a large 
congregation. A vicar on his people: a kindly view: due allowance 
being made, they are morally at a higher level than the rich. The 
Baptists at John Street Chape! : provide for the religious wants of consider- 
able middle-class congregation, and attempt to reach the people with 
nn satisfactory results. The Baptists in Kingsgate Street. Bessbrook 
Homes for men. pp. 170- 177. 

S«c, 11. South of Oxford Street and HollMirn» East of Regent 
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^treet#^Thc black streets to the West of Lincoln's Inn Fields, minutely 
described in the Poverty Scries, now to a great extent cleared away : but 
the improvement accompanied by deterioration in adjoining streets, e.g,, 
Kottingham Coiiirt, Shorl's Gardens, Neal Street. Clearances, actual and 
impending, in Clare Market: the remaining population consists of rough 
class of labonrers, market porters, costermongers. and Bower girls, with 
majiy without regular or legitimate occupation* St. Giles's Christian 
Mission: its work among discharged prisoners overshadows the local 
work : the mission proper includes a complete church organi ration with 
over seven hundred members: claimed that over four thouBand Gospel 
services arc held in each year : charitable relief on an equally whole^ilc 
scale: complaint from the other religious bodies as to its demoraliiing 
ellcct: the money expended, and the preaching of the Gospel, do not 
appear to have any efiect in raising Ihe people : at the best the result is 
to win an individual here and there to a better life : in the main the efiforts 
are wasted, or worse than wasted. The Inns of Court Mission : workers 
and supporters are barristers : a start made with club work. St* Clement 
Danes: lavish doings with children. St, Martin in the Fields contains 
all grades of society, from the king to Ihe beggar : a Cabinet Minisler 
and a crossingsweeper kneeling side by aide at the Communion service : 
largely a congregation of strangers, probably visitors to London : hut 
& large number of the poorer parishioners attend evening service t mission 
charch in Bedfordbury a failure ; pertinacious visiting : most important 
work lies in the schools, which educate nearly all the children, St. Martin's 
represents a solid and fairly successful attempt to find a useful place for 
the Church in the life of a parish occupied hj all classes. Its difficulties 
mainly those of a pleasure-seeking and inoney-spuuding disliict. The 
Wantage Club. The Fichcar&al Club. The Charing Cross Rescue and 
Vigilance Association extends to St. James's parish: special midnight 
services to bear public witness against the sin and vice of the neighbour- 
hood. St. James' : a larger proportion of working class than map 
adequately shows: suffer under high rents and seasonal trades: are not 
easily reached : but church servicet well attended by wealthier classes and 
strangers, pp. 177-184, 

Parishes in the heart of West Centra] London. Jealousies between 
churches and missions. The strange outlandL^h population of Soho* with 
its varied and numerous social diseases. St. Giles', St, Anne*3, St, Luke's, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Thomas's, all able to gather small congregations, 
and all endeavour by the usual methods to do their duty by the pteople.^ 
Special churches in this district. Roman Catholics: — Sardinia Street: 
iarge and poor population, chiefly Irish : Warwick Street. Golden Square: 
A decadent church ; St. Patrick's serves a scattered popolation, difficult to 
deal with. Nonconformists: Bloomshury Chapel in Shaftesbury Avenue the 
only important church : draws a considerable congregation of middle-class 
people, and young people from shops : their mission at Bloomsbury Hall. 
Meard Street : the evidence of the deaconess as to the people and their 
bcMiiiiig. pp. 184^189. 

The Wesleyan West London Mission : Wesleyan mission work the most 
characteristic social and religious movement in London of the last decade : 
comparison with other great religious movements of the past. The 
Wcsleyans have adopted all the methods and aspirations of other move- 
ments^ and added two methods of their own, eittended use of music and 
admixture of home politics with religion. As their work has developed, it 
baa assumed much the same shape and adopted the same organixations as 
do all the Churches, eicept the Church of Rome. The original impnlso-^ 
born of the publication of the Btlttr C*y of OuUait London— vf^s 
strengthened by the removal of th« middle classes kom maiiy distiicy. 
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laavffig churches on the point of eitinctioa. The methods adopted ind 
work undertaken differ a little according to neighbourhood of mi^^skn, 
but much that is common to all. The ' Sisters of the People* and their 
work. The services at St, James's Hall : filled twice, if not thrice, on 
Sunday : an atmosphere of nigh pressure, but does not seem to be the 
outcome of mere temporary excitement, or to depend on the personality of 
the late Mr. Hugh Price Hughes : but there is a certain measure of 
delusion, the work does not, in fact, fill the toU it claims to fill: does 
not really do much for the spiritual destitution of West Central London, 
The local missiofis, of which there are three : the scope of their social 
work singularly complete, but bears little relation to the spread of the 
Gospel, with the preaching of which it is connected : the iQifuence of the 
Gospel is over tnose who work rather than those for whom they work* 
All agree that the social work on its own merits is inspired by a broad, 
inteUigent, and teachable spirit, pp, iHg-igd, 

Sec» HI. Russell Square to LAngham Place.— A district no 

longer fashionable, but still fairly weU-to-<]o. The difficulties of the 
change mainly due not to povertv but to the fact that the populalioQ 
consists largely of residents in furnished apartments and lodging-houses, with 
a considerable admixture of foreigners, who do not respond readily Co 
^LTOChial treatment, but no doubt swell congregations here and elsewhere. 
Difficulty in securing parish workers, St. George's, Bloomsbtiry: very 
active, and has successful institutions for men and boys : an e^irample of 
reasonable success on Broad Church lines. Christ Church, Wobum 
Square : a moderately High service attracts those who find the mother 
church not sufficiently ornate : a mission for the poor. St. Pancras. 
rather High ritual : a good congregation and large week-day and Sunday 
schools: two mission halls for the poor areas, and friendly relations 
with the people : successful * self help * society. St. Saviour*5, Fitzroy 
Square, has a working class congregation and does a great deal for them : 
has a fair measure of success. Decay in this parish south of Euston 
Road : tending to become uniformly poor, and the crowding excessive ; an 
inferior Soho in the making. All Souls' Langbam Place, All Saints'. 
Margaret Street, and St. Andrew's, Wells Street, fashionable churches, all 
successful in their way. Nonconformists not strong : branch of Wesleyaa 
West London Mission : Congregational Church in Tottenham Court 
Road : great hopes of a new building, but as yet little result. Three 
small Baptist chapels, A Unitarian Church. The Cathedral of the 
Irvingites in Gordon Square. Roman Catholic Church in All Souls* « 
pp. 196-200. 

Sec, lv» Local Oovemment.-— South of Oxford Street and Holborti: 
the main fact is the combination of increased crowding with decrease of 
population, accompanied by very high rents and a continual grow^th of 
unsatisfactory conditions: must end in a complete change in the char- 
acter of the whole district. The rough class of labourers will be 
driven out: cannot afford rent of the better accommodation or compete 
with those whose work ties them to the neighbourhood : these again are 
apt to be outbidden by the trafickers in vice. Brothels and gambling 
hells no sooner closed In one street than they are opened in another: 
prosecution of little avail, but harrying probably the only policy to pursue. 
The attitude of the authorities has been one of watchfulness rather than 
activity. Apart from the Clare Market and Strand scheme, demolitions 
left to private enterprise. Sanitation well looked after, as also streets. 
Need of open spaces. North of Oxford Street the difficulties less acute. 
Poor Law: three Poor Law authorities, each with a small and declining 
populatioui and a steadily diminishing relief list, though that of the Straiul 
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Btill h^avy. Not a suffici'-nt task here to warrant tiie continuance of three 

distinct I'onr J a\v authorities, pp. 200-203. 

DciCripilvc Motel. M«p K. Wejt Centrml London. Grnrrali charafter Poverty 
mreay Emitloj mcnti. Huiinln^ and rtntt. NUrket*. PuDlichouBei. Placet 6i 
»muutfient. Open tpscen. Health. Changes <»f populatloii. Meafii oi locomotion, 
f p. 104 JQ^. 

PlacM of Worshlii.— LUt ol Parish Charcket iltiiatcd In the diwtrict deicrkbed in 
Chap. tV„ wth other placet of worship grouped in their e<deiiajltcal parithei. 

pp. 306'909. 

Map K. W«t CentriLl [.on don (igoo). Op{M»Ue p. toS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Vol. TL. chap, v., pp. 209-246, 

Sec, L Church of England.— (i) One of the older East London 
churches, (2) St. Peter's, Wrapping. (5) The Chiirch of the Holy 
Redeemer. (4) Mothers' Meelioga and Gifts. (5) Social Meetings of 
Communicants. (6) A Clergy Houae, (7) Systemaiic Visitation, 
pp. 20Q-215. 

Sec, iU Wesley an MlssianSt dtc— h) The Mahogany Bar 

e^^esleyan East London Mission). f2) Sunday Evening at Cleveland 
all (West London Mission). (3) Wesleyan Mission^-— Week -day 
Services. (4) The Wesleyan Twentieth Century Million Gninea Fund, 
pp. 216-222. 

Sec- ill. Two Sundays-— (i) A Sunday in Central London, (t) 
Churches and people in Hoxton. pp. 222-226. 

Sec. iv. Baptists, &c»— (i) Shored itch Tabernacle. (2) The revival 
of a Baptist Chapel. (3) Primitive Methodist P, S. A. (4) Baptism* in 
a Presbyterian Church. (5) A favourite Evangelist, pp. 226-229. 

Sec* V. Missions, &C* — (i) A Mission Service at the East End. 

E Scenes in a Common Lodging- House. (3) A Mission to the Jews. 
A Quaker Adult School Meeting on Sunday morning. (5) The 
vation Fortress. (6) A Day's record at a Mission, pp. 230-235, 
Sec, vf< Opinions. —( I) and (2) Religion of the Sick in Hospital 
from the Chaplain's point of view. (3) The opinions of an old Lady 
District Visitor, pp. 236-239, 

Sec. vlL Sundry Extracts,— (i) A Church Anny Home, (a) 
A Poor Board School in Bethnal Green. (3) A free children s dinner 
in Bethnal Gre«n. (4) A Baby Ragged School. (5) A Child Nurse. 
pp. 239*243. 

Sec* vlil. Street Scenes,— (i) Sleeping in the open air. (2] De- 
scription of a low bit in Stepney, (j) Prostitution ill Whitecnapel. 
{4} A Friend to the Cats. (5) The pleasures of a funeral. (6) The Market 
of the Fancy. (7) Pavt of Soho. pp. 244-246. 




VOLUME III 
{Third Scries : Religious Influences) 

CITV AND WEST END 
PART I. TNC CITY OF LONDON. Chaps, i Hi , pp. 3.69/ 

l^ati ef Inquiry in thij Diitriit tSi^SJ 

THE CHURCHES. VoJ IIL. Pt I chap, i., pp. 3-48. 

Sec. i.— 'Fi fly- ft lur churches besides St. Paul's, They must be considered 
collectively, ajs almost all alike are subject to the disability of lack of 
resident parishioners. But before proceeding to a geoeral view we deal 
briefly with the case for each church, p. 3. 

Sketch map of dieitrict «'{th «tatlitir» hearing on area 1ncludc^d ihertm. pp. j, 6. 

Sec. M.— (i) St. Michael's. Coruhill : an evident and not unsuccessful 
effort to fill a place as a City church, (a) St, Peter's, Comhill. 
(3) All Hallows', Lombard Street : sole survivor of four churches of which 
parishes have been consolidated : extremely small Sunday congregations 
and perfunctory week-day services, (4) St. Edward the King and Martyr 
maintains a pulpit reputation and gathers fair congregation on Sunday : 
successful Lent lectures, (5) SL Mary Woolnoth : a rather remarkable 
little temple : small Sunday congregation. (6j St. Stephen's. Walbrook : 
a beautiful Wren church : a great point made of music : two weekly organ 
redtala and a weekly lecture : in one way or another plays its part in City 
life. (7) St. Swithin's by London Stone : a small congregation on 
Sunday : Wednesday service and organ recital, (8) St. Mary Abchurcb : 
a Sunday congregation to be counted in units. (9) St. Clements'. East- 
cheap : a bare and empty church. These nine churches represent 
eighteen pre- Fire churches. The question then was. shall we rebuild ? 
but now it is shall we destroy or how can we use ? pp, 4-1 1. 

Sec. lil. — Nine churt hes to the south of Newgate and Cheapside. 
^lo) St. Mary -le- Bow or Bow Church the best known : successful efforts 
to attract week-day congregations by exceptional preaching : no parish 
work and poor Sunday congregations, (11) St. Mary Aldermary represents 
four old churches and parishes which could be walked round tn five 
minutes. Changes since 1859. A Sunday school and clubs for boys and 
girls, St, Antholin's lectures. A Wren church but not in the Wren style : 
more a House of God and less a Civic Temple. (12) St. Michael 
Paternoster Royal : represents four old parishes : an extremely small 
congregation. (13) St. James Garlickhithe combines stateliness and 
comfort I church shows signs of activity. (14) St. Mildred's, Bread Street : 
closed for two years : reopened with some new life but sparsely attended 
on Sunday. (15J St. Nicholas Cole Abbey : the late Canon Shuttleworth : 
great energy and unconventional methods : their success : attachment to 
the man rather than the church. Music and lectures. Social methods : 
monthly dances : The Shuttleworth Club. Both church and club have 
become centres of work and interest : Canon Shuitleworth's work main- 
tained by his successor with much of the old vigour. Shows that 
sooiething can be done with a City church and among the daily denizens 
of a City parish. (i6) St. Andrew by ibe Wardrobe: Sunday service* 
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ftttetided by a small number of the six hundred parishioner*. (17) St. 
Maitin'K, Ludgate : art empty church, .15 is (iS) St. August ine*s, WatliDg 
Street. These nJDe churches represent thirty-one pre- Fire churches 
exclusive of St, Paul's : to only one of the nine do people now come in any 
numbers : but the competition of St, Paul's is felt, pp. 12-19, 

Sec, Iv. — Nine churches east of London Bnd^^e and south of Fenchurch 
Street. (19) St. Magnus: empty. (20) Sl George: closed, (21) St. 
Mary -at-H ill : another example of what can be done, by unusual methods, 
in using the City churches. The Church Army and Mr- Caxlile. 
Mr. Carlile's work here : efforts to rescue the submerged ; material mainly 
rotten. The Sunday services described; criticism of the methods 
employed : work not parochial. The week-day service or entertainment. 
(221 St Margaret Pattens: extremely rituahstic : fairly well attended. 
(23J St Dunstan in the East : an empty church. {24) All Hallows, Barking : 
historical as \\ell as architectural mterest : gathers a congregation, and 
has strong body of clergy who devote themselves to wide sphere of work. 
(25) St. Olave's, Hart Street : empty on Sundays and a futile wek-day 
service. Part of its endowment diverted to East Eud church, but this 
equally empty. (26) St. Katherine Coleman : no Sunday congregation, 
but open in early morning as place of refuge for early arrivala frnra 
suburbs : service held at 7.50. (27) Holy Trinity, Minori^ ; now united 
with St. Botolph. Aldgate. pp. 19-30. 

See- v« — Nine churches to the north of Comhill and LeadenhaO Street. 
(28) St. Helen's, Bishopsgate : a beautiful but almost empty church. (29) 
St. Etbclburga : enterjirising and alive. High ritual ; the church not only 
open but used for private prayer. (30) St. Andrew Undershaft: a small 
parochial congregation and two weekly services. (31) St. Katherine Cree 
(32 and 33) St. Botolph, Aldgate, and St. Botolph^ Bishopsgate, have 
a population atid resemble East End rather than City churches : good 
numbers on Sunday but empty week-day services. (34 j All Hallows on 
the Wall : better adapted for week-day than Sunday utilities : used as an 
early morning refuge. (35) St. Peter le Poer : a beautiful musical service 
sparsely attended. (36) St. Margaret, Lolhbury : active parochial work 
and small parochial congregation* pp. 30-35. 

Sec. vL ^Fourteen churches to the north-west of the Mansion House 
centre. (37) St, Stephen, Coleman Street : a brger Sunday congregation 
than most : a special men's service on Saturday afternoon. (38) St. 
Lawrence Jewry : special church of Lord Mayor and Corporation : 
activity under a new vicar, (39) St, Michael Bassishaw ; closed. 
(40) St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury : much modernized and little 
used. (41) St. Atban's, Wood Street : total inactivity. (42) St. Vedast's, 
Foster Lane : much neglected by public : extract from Pastoral charge 
of Bishop Ken hung in frame on door. (43) St. Ann and St. Agnes : 
practically no congregation, (44} Christ Cnurch, Newgate Street : until 
recently practically the chapel of Christ's Hospital, the boys of which 
formed sole congregation, {45) St. Bartholomew the Less : the Hospital 
chapel. (46) St, Bartholomew the Great : solemn beauty of edifice, h% 
condition an allegory of the Church of to-day. Parish includes the meat 
market : parishioners mainly of the poorest grade ; attended mostlv by 
strangers : competition for Sunday-school children and mother*. (47) St 
Giles. Cripplegate : a church of many services but not well attended. (48) St, 
A I phage, London Wall : no week-day services but open for private prayer and 
Sunday aftemooo service for men. (49) St. Botofph's, Aldersgate : a small 
church actively served : comparatively large congregations. Unfavourable 
accoynt of City poor, and evil results of competition. (50) St. Sepulchie't, 
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Holborn : a busy church but with small effect : further reports of poor 
demoralized by charity, pp. 35-42. 

Sec. vll. — Four churches west of Farringdon Street. (51) St. Aodrew, 
Hoi bom : a considerable population and fair congregations. (52) St . Bride's. 
Fleet Street : its famous steeple : its vicar recognises that the only use of 
a City church is on week-davs : of the resident population few come to 
church, but all are known and visited. St. Bride's Institute. (53) Holy 
Trinity, Gough Square : a population of eight hundred : indi£Eerent 
to church services. (54) St. Dunstan in the West : a tmaU parochial 
congregation, pp. 43-44- 

Sec, viii.— St. Paul's fills a more important place every year : its 
association with popular sentiment shown by the crowds which attend&l 
on the Sunday after Queen Victoria's death, overflowing into and filling 
all the neighbouring churches. Large ordinary congregations with an 
unusual proportion of men : its exquisite music, pp. 45. 46. 

Sec. ix.— Apart firom Church of England little attempted in City, 
but some typical Nonconformist work. The Dutch Church in Austm 
Friars. The Jewin Welsh Methodist Church has a vigorous life and 
a promising future. Bishopsgate Chapel. Smaller sects. Dr. F^ker at 
the City Temple, pp. 46-4a. 

A SUQQESTION. Vol. HI.. Ft. L, chap, ii., pp. 4^57. 

Sec. I. — The argument ' the people have gone, let the churches follow ' 
fallacious. Though practically unused now the churches offer a notable 
opportunity. If churches are more wanted elsewhere they must, to be of 
use, be built by effort and self-sacrifice. If the social side of religion is 
aimed at, no better field for this than the City. pp. 49-50. 

5ec. 11. — The test of vitality in religion the power of finding new 
methods of expression when required. The Church of England vigorous 
mainly in proportion to the power of the pulpit, and proof of success found 
in the organization of the leisure of its people, p. 51. 

Sec. Hi.— In the City not the residents but the day workers should be 
first considered : if ever right to use churches for secular purposes then 
it may be done here. The day population of the City mainly of the 
class most keen for self-improvement : great opportunity for the Church. 
P 52. 

Sec, Iv.— Week-day uses for the churches must be found in addition to 
whatever religious services could be offered to advantage. The object 
should be to offer to day workers something which, without being definitely 
religion or education, would be an awakening and refining influence: 
should include music, lectures, conferences, &c. : to direct the undertaking 
there might be a council recruited from the parishes and representative 
bodies. Hours of effort must necessarily be immediately after work in 
City closes. Objections to scheme met. pp. 53-55. 

Sec. V. — Wren's and the other more modern City churches admirably 
suited by their architecture for such secular purposes: they make one 
think of man and duty rather than God and faith, pp. 56, 57. 

Sec. vl. — This proposal not incompatible with union of parishes or 
deconsecration : a bar only to demolition or disendowment. p. 57. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Vol. III., Pt. I., chap, iii., pp. 58-68. 

Sec. i.— Religious Work.— (i) St. Paul's. (2) St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr. (3) All Hallows, Barking. (4) St. Mary at Hill. (5) St. 
Lawrence Jewry. (6) St. Botolph's, Aldgate. (7) Bishopsgate Congra- 
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gatlooal ChupeK (8) Jewin ChapeL (9) The City Temple, (10) An old 
City MissiOQary. pp. 60-66. 

Sec. it,— The use of City churches. Opinioni of clergy and others, 
pp. 66-63 

P]ac«s of Wiircl].lp.—t.l»t of paritli churchci in th« ntjr of t.ondnn^ arranifedi (n 
«t1ptiabetjcal order, with nuftilHcr referring t& p(t«i()on en ■kclch cna{», iufrtl»i r \y tN 
$L Uu of other placet of «or*hlp, wHb number refrrrinf to the parUh in wUuU iltey are 
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Vol. III., Pt. II., 



WESTMINSTER AND SOUTH PIMLICO, 

chap, i . pp. 73-92. 

Sec L Old Westminster.— The centre and citadel of the Empire. 
The parish of St. Marparet's full nf puhlic buildings and palaces: main 
diJies of police to guard national buildings and monuments : of the Church 
to maintain the sanciily of the Abbey. Three great thoroughfares to 
Westminster ; one wanted from the South along the rivtr bank. A district 
of ancient poverty behind the Abbey and Dean's Yard, Residential 
Westminster still in the throes of rebuildini? : the area of poverty 
diminishing; : the action of tbe Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the chief 
landholders, criticized as wanling in enterprise. The changes progress 
without any general plan, f^ich and poor dwell side by side, but no 
mixture of class is realized. Apart from well- to-do, population of two 
classes: genuine working people and hangers-on of charity. In the 
poorest district a large area demands reconstruction : and no area is 
better suited for working-class dwellings of tbe block type : better this 
than flats, pp. 73-79. 

Sketch map of district, v^ith statittici bearing on area Included thereifi,. pp. 7J-76. 

At present the disreputable classes still very much In evidence, especially 
in parishes of St. Matthew and St. John, and in Lewisham Street in 
St, Margaret's : interesting experiment here in church ownership. The low 
Westminster courts and streets some of the worst in London. But dis- 
reputable people also in the respectable flats : kept women and stylish 
prostitutes. All these unatnenaole to religious influence: but almost 
e<]ually so the fashionable dwellers in flats and the working classes : leaden 
indifference on all sides : like ' twisting a rope of sand/ But the churches 
arc alive and fairly filled: services extremely attractive, but do not draw 
the poor* for whom there are special mission rooms, which are used to 
little purpose : much systematic visitation and some notable social 
organizations : social activity in St. Stephen's parish, and at St. Matthew's, 
but the results disappointing, pp. 79-82. 

The Nonconformists : the Church of England most important hero, but 
leveral undenominational missions and City missionaries obtain some 
working-class support ; but great difficulty in touching the lowest stratum. 
The story of a mission, A Baptist church. The We.Hleyans. Improve- 
ment here due rather to structural alterations than the strenuous e£forti 
of the churches, pp. 82-84. 

The Roman Catholics : a settlement of Jesuit Fathers : their flock 
decreasing with displacement of Irish poor, pp. 84, 85. 

The parishes of St. Mary, St. James the Less, and Holy Trinity, with 
Bouthern portion of St. John's: same problems in less acute form, and 
equally eamest afibrta to cop* with them, bat empty churches show the 
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slif^ht inflaence of religion. This district foils in with opportunities for 
roble plan of reconstruction, p. B^- 

Id district as whole improvement genei^ly recognised, parUy due to 
clearaaces* partly to improved police administration. Poverty remains, 
but more circumscribed, and less violence and brutality, pp, 85. 86, 

Sec U. South Piralico,— An unsatisfactory district : sonne fashion 
and absence of marked poverty, but a depressing locality, tainted with 

f)rostitution. South of Lupus Street rather more respectable than north : 
argely occupied by great works and good blocks of model dwellings. 
Work of the churches here : St. Gabriers, St. Saviour's : fairiy active and 
considerable congregations: they speak of decline of neighbourhocwj. 
Methodists, Westeyans» and Congr^ationalists, and a Baptist mission. The 
parish of St. Andrew, pp. 87-89. 

Descriptive Notcm. M«p L. Weitmlnster and Sooth PiraUco. Cener&l 
r1iar.^cter. Poverty jurat. Employment. Hoitbing and rents. Markets. PubUc-ho^ttes. 
Placet of aonascRicDt. Open spmce*. Health. Cbapgct of papulation. Meast of 
iocuniotton. pp. 90, 91. 

Placet et Wor«illp<"UBt of pan Ah churche» in th< district described in CluLp. I., witk 
other p\iKt» fif wor»htt;> grouped m thc^r ccclc»>3»tilcal parishtt* pp, 91-91. 
Map L. We«4min»ter and Pimlica (iS»°e)< Oppo&ite p. 9a. 



THE INNER WEST, Vol. IIL, Pt. U,, chap, ii., pp. 93136. 

Sec, I. General Plan.— The district surrounding Hyde Park and 
Ken&ingioo Gardens; the heme of fashion and wealth : the route adopted* 
PP- 93- 94- 

Sketch map or dlitrict and t.tatlttk» bearing o» area included thereon* pp. 95, 96. 

Sec* il. May! aJr,— The parishes of Christ Church and St. George*s, 

Hanover Square: not all who live here are rich, but the inhabitants 
incUide many of the wealthiest people in London. The rich here not 
good parishioners: they lack regularity* whether as workers or chorch- 
goers: often have stionger claims in the country. Nor are bachelors in 
chambers good parishioners. An increasing area of business premise^; in 
St. George's with non-resident occupiers: all these influences act in anti- 
parochial direction : but new population of shop employees and caretakers 
offer opportunity. Mainly a * grown-up ' district : such children as there 
are above the average intelligence. No poverty in the district and public* 
houses going, but still more than can exist respectably. Immense ex- 
penditure on alteration and decoration of private houses brings continual 
presence of workmen. In |ilace of poverty now find private ho uses of best 
class, well-arranged m ;ws, and really 'model ' dwellings. The new comon 
too respectable lor a City Missionary* who finds his occupation gone ; but 
a gr«at district for sandwichmen, who have a licensed gathering for a daily 
dinner in Grosvcnor Mews. St. Mark's and St. Anselm's. Private 
proprietary cbapels a feature of the district* The Church of the Deaf aud 
Dumb. King's Weigh House Chapel : an opportunity for a great 
preacher. The Salvation Army at Regent's Hall. The Chapel of the 
Jesuits in Farm Street ; a church for the rich, and especially for propa- 
ganda among the rich. pp. 94-100. 

Sec. lit Maryfebone and Bayswater,— Between Cavendish and 
Ponman Squares, a district stamped with povert3^ on the eve of sweeping 
alterations : have here a heterogeneous population of dwellers in new 
fiats and old houses attacked by half a dozen different religious agencies, 
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The Gray's Yard Mission ateracts the poorest: its 'Ragged Church/ 
The Wtsfeyan Church, a powerful church with aumerous social agencies, 
St. Thomas', Poriman Square: complaints of the ground being •over- 
worked.* St, Mar^'lebone : a stately church with good music and 
preacbing above the average: shares in the religious tone of middle-class 
North and West London. A string of wealthy parishes along Oxford 
Street and Bayswater Road : little to note beyond varieties m ritual : alt 
well filled. More settled life than in Mayfair and Belgravla, but parish 
work still difl5cu!t: the 'rich have money, but lack souls.* Special 
elforts to reach the servants : some of the Nonconformist churches largely 
supported by them. A benefit club for coachmen. The poor here 
• thoroughly looked after,' hut few of them. Further West along this line 
less of the unsettling influence of week-end and holiday absences, and 
power of Church becomes more marked : even csteods to the filling of 
empty houses. Here the Established Church touches h igh -water mark : 
takos a moderate line : but though churches are full the religious life is 
not strong. Large revenues^ part of which go to other parishes. The 
Noncnnformists weak here : their congregations from the North- West for 
most part: life residents usually belong nominally to Church of England : 
but two meetings cjf an unusual kind — the Ethical Religion Society 
(Dr. Washington Sullivan) and the Christian Scientists, pp. iot-io6. 

Sec, Iv- Kensington.— The great parish of St, Mary Abbot : here 
church organizalton in London culminates : all grades represented and all 
served by church : a year-book of 275 pages to describe the organisations, 
and income of ;f 20,000 to support tncm: a marked success. A well- 
supported Congregational church with liturgical service. Two successful 
Presbyterian churches The district north of Bayswater Road and south 
to Kensington has gained in recent years : a reaction in favour of Bays- 
water and Tyburn ia over South Kensington : prosperity ht^re not confiDed 
to the yellow streets : no signs of decay and religious life vigorous and 
healthy, pp. io5-io8. 

Sec. v» Broniptoi] and Belgravla.— St. Philip's parish: an old 
settled district which has never pretended to fashion: here any change is 
upward. The difference tietwccn a red street which might almost be 
yellow and a yellow street which is decaying : in the latter social 
mstabtlity weakens the parochial tie» but creates a favourable opening for 
extreme churches which attract an eclectic body of worshipper^* f^,, 
St. Cuthbert'sand St. Matthias' : remarkable guilds connected with church 
decoration at St. Cuthb'jrt's. A msssion in this district mainly concen- 
trated on the triangular patch of poverty between Cromwell Road and 
railway : no enctreme poverty here, but much crowding. To the east oif 
Earl's Court we re-enter area of settled wealth and prosperous churches, 
culminating in the i;tc:it organiiations of St. Peter's, Eaton Scjuare, and 
St Paurs, Knightsbridge. These well -to do oarishes not without poor, 
but they are decreasing, and district probably destined to be entirely rich : 
still poverty round Marlborough Road : the wealth of the Cadogan estate 
only separated by borderland of shabby gentility from group of mean 
streets. Not m^ajy Nonconformists here: but Roman Catholic Church 
puts forth its greatest strength : the Pro- Cathedral, the Carmelite Church, 
and the Oratory: but their work rather Metropolitan than local, 
pp. 108-112. 

Sec, vL Chelsea.— The parishes of St. John, Chelsea, and St. Luke, 
"West Brurapton: both of them, and the latter especially, cursed with 

Erostitutton ; though no outward impropriety. But parts of these parishes 
ave io respect of disorder changed a good aeal for the worse in ten years, 
owing to demolitions elsewhere : do extreme poverty, hut all the signs of 
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low life ftod filthj habits. Wholesale detenoration and decay in parts of 
this district^ due partly to caprices of fashion, partly to bad buildings but 
still more to failure of ground landlords and builders to appreciate the 
economic strength of the best of the servant less classes The World's 
End : a district where poverty and newness co-exist, pp. 112-115. 

The work of the churches : the vicar of St. Luke's recognises that there 
is a lull here as elsewhere. St. John's parish has more scope than St. 
Luke*s, with a Urge poor p>opulation: an active and successful church. 
A large mission managed by two City missionaries. St. Luke's. Chelsea : 
the old church and the new. The Congregationalists in Markbam 
Square, Christ Church : full of energy, but the poor parishioDers not 
responsive. The Mission Church of St. Paul's, Onslow Square. St, 
Barnabas. St. Philip's, and St. Simon's, pp. 115-119. 

Sec vil* Pftddln^on. —The poor part of Paddington between the 
railway and the canal. Poverty tends to cling to the banks of the canals : 
and groups of poor streets when shut in tend to become disreputable. Two 
poor spots here: (i) North and South Wharf Roads round Paddington 
Basin : the home of the dustman : about one thousand men and one 
hundred women employed : families who have been engaf;;ed in the work 
for generations : a very exclusive society: the Paddington Wharves Mission 
works ameng them. St. Michael's Church. A Baptist church linked to 
Dr. ClitTord's, which missionizes in Lisson Grove. A Salvation Army 
Corps. An interesting community of Particular Baptists, (2) The 
Cirencester, Woodchester and Clarendon Street area : the scene of much 
energetic religious work : a most unsatisfactory spK)t : description of life 
here; St, Mary Magdalt-ne : a Ritualistic church which draws good con- 
gregalioDs ffom outside, and apart from church-going makes itself felt 
amoDg the people. This district an example of one that has gone wrong : 
built on a wrong plan. To the South across the railway a district of 
church-going middle-class people : St. Stephen's and St. Matthew's 
successful churches The Baptists under Dr. Clifford have carried a com- 
bination of religious and social activity to its highest point : its continuous 
development : the Westbourne Park Institute and other organizations 
connected with the church : though largely social* it is the utterances of 
the pulpit which breathe life ioto the whole. Other work iu this neigh- 
bourhood : the Baptists, Wesley ans. Presbyterians, and Roman Catholici^ 
pp. 1 19-126. 

Sec, viiL Loral Qovernment,— Padding ton rich : a higher average 
rateable value than any other London district. In the poor streets a great 
point made of frequent cleansing, and rigorous registration and in- 
spection : the undesirable people and the brothels hustled about, Chelsea : 
Sweeping changes brought about by Lord Cadogan. Poor Law in 
Paddinj^ion: co-operation with and encouragement of voluntary agencies 
a settled policy : a formal signed agreement between the Guardians, the 
C. O. S,. and some of the neighbouring churches: but all cases left entirely 
to Poor Law or voluntary agencies ; relief so hcJged about with rule and 
inquiry as effectually to warn off all except those in real distrcis, A 
collector and staff employed to obtain contributions from relatives. Result 
of policy an enormous decrease in number relieved, and in amount 
expended on out-relief : but no diminution in total amount spent, Ken- 
sinijton Guardians adverse to out-rclicf but some weakening lately on this 
policy, Kensinjjton able-bodied worJ.bouie for men kngwn as the test 
bouse : its severe rigimi. pp, 126-129. 

t>«s€r]|>tlvo Notes. Mop M. The Inner West GeneraJ chaucter. Poverty 
area*. Kmployinent, Honilnjf aj>d rents. M^kets. Public-houics. Place* of am usr- 
iticnt. Open ipacei^ Kealtii, ChaunfCf of populaUoci. Means of locomotion* pp. 
IJO-JJ3. 
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Plac«s #f Worship* Litl of parith chnrcheft «ituated in the diatrict, d««ctit>r(! in 
Fart tt. ch^p. ii., ^ith other places of wotihi^ grouped la tbelr ccclesiaitjcil, pariahet. 

Map. M. The liiDef Weil (1900}. Oppotile p. i^ 



THE OUTER WEST. VoL ill, Ft. II., chap. iii.. pp. 137^162. 

Sec. i. Ifltrodtictory.— What the district covers : here fashion has 
no place and wealth is the exception : much woiking-clas3 comfort and 
a considerable amount of middle class respectability : but symptoms of 
social decliae in middle-class qu^irters. ^Jowhere north of Thamea are 
problems of growth and expansiun so well defined as here. pp. 137-138. 

Sec. 11. Kensal New Town is old : all that remains of an ancient 
village : cbanqed for the worse when colonized by nfiT-rafif of slums dis- 

f>Iace<! by construction of G. W. R.. and for the better by recent building of 
aundries: knonna.^ ' Soapsuds Island' : has most of the features which, 
when combined in London, lead to poverty and low life — canal and railway, 
gai works» isolation and the wa&hing industry The western end well 
suited for industrial purposes. The eastern end built for m superior class 
but now occupied by four or five families : visible outward conditions bad : 
men depend largely on wives' earnings ; heavy drinking. Movement here 
of Roman Catholics from Lisson Grove : diihculty in coping with them 
The people generally reported as indifferent to any form of religion : only 
among the children is success attained, pp. 138-142. 

5cc. ill. Queen's Park.— The Queen's Park Estate of Artisans', 
Labourers', and General Dwellings Co. well laid out and carefully sus- 
tained: occupants of regularly employed class: great competinon for 
houses : some lodgers, but 00 poor. Public-houses excluded, but 
neighbouring houses have acquired iiiEated value, and off-licences do largo 
trade for home consumption; a di^;trict of home life and comfort. Most 
of the people cburch-;L;r.crs. The Church of England gets fair congre- 
gations, but the Conf^i emotionalists are the stron;;est : they have a great 
oirganiiation including a large and successful instUute: the religions side 
very vigorous : the church a great rendezvous for young people. The 
Wesleyans also fairly successful : they collect and keep together their own 
people : the district favourable to Wesleyanism, though people less keen 
than in country: do no aggressive work : religious gipsying. The staple 
conditions of Queen's Park not found in the district beyond : suffers from 
newness and want of roots, people moving too readily from street to 
street: a fringe of poverty to the North, some of it in WiUesden. 
pp. t42'i45- 

Sec. Iv. Kensington Park.*- Another working-class district to the 
south of the raihvay. Christ Church parish contains not many above or 
below the working-class level, but the people hold themselves above 
parochial visitation, which they connect with relief All Saints : a decayed 
neighbourhood : parish work not an easy task : all on advanced High 
Church hnes : a full church : but the problem is how to get at the great 
mass who remain untouched. St. Mark's. The Nonconformists here, and 
Presbyterians especially, have gained by adhesion of disgusted Evan* 
gclicals. The Wesleyans claim a working-class congrcyaiion. The 
Baptists in Ladbroke Grove vigorous and successful, but draw little from 
immediate ntrighbourhood or working class. The Talbot Tabernacle, 
* Undenominational, Evangelical, Protestant * : numerously attended bv 
young people and children : the agencies run on ' Apostolic lines ' ; chnrcn 
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membership of five btsndred : oversight attempted by system of tickets. 
The Salvntion Army : a strong local corps. This district enjoys a very 
varied religious life, pp- 145-149, 

Sec. V. A piece af utibuill London,— Between Ladbroke Grovo 
Road and Wormwood Scrubbs is vacant ground still available for bailding : 
an admirable opportunity here for supplying the great demand for an 
improved type ol dwelling for one or two families of upper working class 
and such as keep no servants : to build for the middle class as is being 
attempted on the St. Quintin Estate means rapid decay : houses built for 
such a class would probablv soon be let as tenements* and the adjoining 
stretch of small property become slums. At present district contains 
small population served by two charcbes, church mission hall, and a 
City missionary r said that no form of Christiamty has any hold upon 
the people, pp. 149-151. 

Sec, vl. NottJns Dale-— The district has long been the resting place 
for tramps entering Londoa from North or West : a temporary halting 
place, most moving on to St. Giles or Whitechapel. This inward stream 
has lately been met by outward tide of the dregs of Central London : the 
result is a perhaps unexampted concourse of the disreputable classes: 
who are increasing here rather than decreasing. The people rather 
criminal than poor: it is said there is generally money going : it is the 
way of spending it that is amiss. The district not all the same in 
character; those who remain here are less dtsorderiy than the shifting 
clement, and it is upon this permanent element that missionary effort is 
poured out, and it is said to be customary with these people to appear 
poorer than they really are in order to share in relief. No lack of w^ork 
for the regular inhabitants: plenty of money can be earned, but the people 
have no financial reserve : all goes in drink and pleasure The churches 
and missions not responsible for the state of things, but do nothing to cure 
it, though there is no lack of eftort. St Clement's: difficulty of obtaining 
good workers: even residents in Kensington prefer to go to East End: 
Ritualistic services, the people like processions and banners : vigorous social 
work and systematic visitation vvith considerable amount spent on relief. 
St. Jameq* parish : three churches, two in this area. Harrow Mission 
devotes much of its energies to clubs for men and boys. The Rugby 
Mission almost exclusively devoted to management of boys' club: an 
excellent piece of work. The Olaf Street Congrei^aiional Mission. The 
Church in Walmer Road. The Independent Mission in Blechynden 
Street : mainly active among the more respectable who live in immediate 
neighbourhood. The Roman Catholic Church has large district with four 
thousand souls, mostly Irish, pp. 151 -156. 

Sec* viL Local Admlnisiration.^Notting Dale, an outlying portion 
of Kensington : its condition long felt to be a disgrace : an appe^ made to 
the London County Council to deal with it failed : notfung short of 
wholesale and drastic action would suffice. In spite of constant effort at 
amelioration, the medical officer neports that the evil conditions still 
continue. In i8g8 the death rale was 455 per 1000, and the infant mor- 
tality 419 per 1000. pp. 156, 157. 

DeicrlfitEve Notet. Map ^f. The Outer Wcit* CcuCTal character. Poverty areas, 
EniptnyincntSn^ H 01 lamg and rents. Martct^ts. Ftibltc-hoii»e9. Places of ^mii>etticaL 
Open &paceft. Health. Cbanges in populatluin. Means oXIocon^otion. pp. iji^-tOo. 

Places of Wonhip.— Li»t of parish ctiufchcs eiUuited in the district de«Lrtbcd to 
Part IL, chaps, iij. and i*.,with oiher places of worship grouped in their eccle«iastic*l 
pavUlies. pp. i6o'I6j. 

Map ^f, Tlie Outer We«t 1,1900). Oppo»ite p. i4i» 
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THE OUTER WESTlcontinttidl Vol. III.. Pt. IL, chap. iv.. pp. 163-181. 

Sec. U Shepherd^s Bush and Hiimmersni]th.-*5t. StepheD's 
parish has lost the suburban welUto-do clouss, but has few poor : indiffer- 
ence to church said to be spreading above working class. Sunday bicycling 
a sympJoin rather than a cause. Similar account from adjoining parish : 
dcmoraJization resulting from pleasure and excitement. Same story from 
parish to psrtsh: a process of deca^ long going on, and now proceeding 
rapidly. But impression gained by visiting churches more favourable than 
that derived from evidence. The Congregatioalalisis very successful with 
a portion of the middle class here. The district not unfavourable for 
Weslcyanism : thejr have two smart -looking congregations. The Baptists 
not yet fully established, but increasing. The marked characteristic of this 
district at present is transition : it contains a considerable amount of 
poverty : but there are no slums which call for destruction. 1 he district to 
the south of Goldhawk Road includes well- sustained middle-class about 
Raven scourt Park and Drook Green ; a rush of metropolitan life in 
Hammersmith Broadway, and stran>;e patches of old water-side poverty 
down by the Thames: here is much that is old, and comparatively few 
signs of change. No failures among the religious bodies, but only at the 
Church of the Holy Innocents has exceptional success been achieved 
pp. 163-167 

Sec. iU Fulhaitt.— St. Mary's. Weat Kensington, is practically a 
ponion of Hammersmith : shares the advanlagjffs offered by the neighbour- 
hcKtd of St, Paul's SchtX'l : has suffered under the deterioration traceiible to 
shows atOlyrapta and exhibitions at Earl's Court : has a gcKid middle -claims 
congregation. The true Fulhara is south of the Dislriit Railway: com- 

Earison to the Isle of Dogs : nowhere else in London north of the Thame's 
as population in recent years increased so fast as here. Nowhere is 
religious effort more active, and there is a character of ho^^eful confidence 
in the work and the people : examples of the buoyant spirit. St. Augustine's 
Mi&sion seeks suppurt among the upper section of the working class to 
evangelize the foor. A High Churcb mission. St, Etbeldreda. On thf 
west side less satisfaction in some quarters : complaints of instability 
arising from frequent removals. But everywhere in this district the 
congrrgatii<ns have a genuine religious aspect, pp. 168-171, 

On the eastern side Fulham is unsatisfactory from every point of view ; 
one of the dumping grounds of London. St. Oswald's Mission and St. 
John's. Prostitutes and loose women : the exhibitions blamed. Rouch 
poverty and crime to the south : Langford Road, The new streets to the 
east of Wandsworth Bridge Fioad of doubtful character : the people poorer 
than they look : the beginning of a black area. The Churcb not inactive : 
the parish worked like a mission, pp. 171. 172. 

Sec. !!I. Local Oovemment. HaminerAmHti and Futham.— 

From 1871 to 1891 the population of Fulb am increased fourfold, and between 
iSSt and iSgt more than seven thousand working class houses erected in the 
parish : the sanitary authorities unprepared for so rapid an expansion : the 
staff ouite inadequate: now enlarged, but probably still insufficient. The 
jerry ouildcr Fulham's worst trouble; but rigour now shown. The growth 
of Hammersmith less ^pid. Vacant land at Wormwood Scrubbs: scheme 
of the London County Council for building on fifty acres of it. Poor Law 
in Hammersmith and Fulham: the two parishes separated: workhouse 
dassificatioE. pp. 173-1 70. 

Sec, Iv, London North of the Thames-— A pause to survey the 

experiences yielded by one half of London before attacking the other half. 

London north of the Thames a crowded picture j ielding many tints and 

every degree of light and shade. Our study of the influence of religion 

VUI 24 
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shows how closely everywhere it follows the line of class. What coQtnba- 
tion to our picture will South London make ? pp, 177. 17s, 

DcscrlDtlvfl No£e«. Map O, FylhJiiB. General characirr. Poverty aneat. Emplof- 
mciits. Housinz and rent&. Market iireets. PubtiC'hoii«c«« Places of airuscmeot* 
Open tpacts. HeaJth« Chajiges of popoLation, Mcaoi onococnoCkin. pp* rf 9-181. 

Map O. Folham (1900). Opposite p. ifti, 

ILLUSTRATtONS: WEST LONDON. Vol. IIL, Pt. IL, 
chap. V,, pp. 183-195. 

Sec, L West Eod Notes,— (i) The help of the rich. (2) Mothcre' 
meeting at Pear Street Mission, Westminster. (3) The Salvation Army, 
Kegent Hall. (4) Brompton Oratory. (5) Feeding the Poor at the 
Carmelite Church, (6) Poor Ctkildreo at a Roman Catholic school 
(7) Servants. (S) North Kentjngton Association of Friendly Workers 
among the Poor. pp. 183-188. 

£ec. U. Hamfnersmrth and Fulhafn.— (i) Some churches in 
Hammersmith. (2) St. Etheldreda's, Fulham. (3) Lower middle class 
in Hammersmith, pp. 1S8-190. 

Sec, lil. Notting Dale,— (r| Notes on Hoosing by the Kensington 
Charity Organiiation Society. (2) Saturday night in the bangor Street 
area and in King Street. Hammersmith. (5) Bangor Street area : Saturday 
afternoon. (4} Soup kitchens in Notting Dale. (5) An eiiceptional London 
City Missionary and a round of visits, pp. 191-195. 

ILLUSTRATIONS QENERALLY APPLICABLE TO LONDON 
NORTH OF THE THAMES. Vol. UL. Pt. IL. chap, vi , pp. 196-223. 

Sec. I. Descrlplions of psrlsh clergy » their churches and 
their workp — (i) A North London vicar. (2) A vigorous vicar: an 
enlightened Evangelical and strong Churchman. (3) A despondent vicar. 
(^) A broad-minded Evangelical. (5) A &ank speaker. (6) A hopeful 
vicar. ^7) A difficult parish, (8) An East End vicar. (9) A dilapic&ited 
mission -hall {10) Note on a church in a poor district, pp. 196-202. 

Sec, U. High Church Services.— (i) A Sunday evening service. 

i2} A morning service with beautiful music. (3) High Mass at Si, 
**••*, (4) High Mass at St. •♦••••. pp, 202-205, 
Sec, 111. Nonconformists —(i) A Wesleyao church. (2) Congrega- 
tional. (3) A large Evangelical mission. A small undenominational 
mission. (5) Salvation Army. pp. 206*2x0. 

Sec. Iv. Notes of a walk on New Year's Eve. pp. 2x0-214. 

Sec V- Various Opltilotis* ac.-"(i) A schoolmaster's evidence. 
(2) A Bible Christian's view of the attituae of tlie Christian Churches in 
LoDdon. (3) A Wesl cyan's view* of Wesley an ism in London. (4) A Scotch 
Presbyterian's view. (5) How to speak to working men. {6} How to 
Interest the poor. (7) Diary of a Scripture Reader, pp. 2i4-2i9« 

Sec. vl. Notes of a District Visitor, pp. 220-233, 
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WEST SOUTHWARK AND NORTH LAMBETH. Chap, I., 
pp. 3-56. 

Sec. L Introductory-^-Here we make something of a fresh start. 
The differences between Norili and Sontli London lie deep : historical and 
physical in origin, but industrial, aicial and moral in result. Quotation 
irom an historical souvenir of the old Borough Koad Baptist Chapel indicating 
the physical and social conditions of the past. The Central South London 
district here described covers more than the new borough of Southwark : 
it extends from Lambeth to Rotherhithe and includes Walworth and 
Bermondsey : is bonnded by water on three side^*. First impression on 
looking at map is of network of wide thoroughfares starting from the bridges : 
the second impression is of a ma^e of small streets and courts crowded 
in many parts with low life. pp. 3-8. 

Sketch map of district and statUticit IjcarinK on the area Included theTein^ pp f* ^* 

Sec, IL From the Borough to Blackfrlars Road.— In this part 
a great concentration of evil living and low conditions of life : contains 
a number of courts and small streets which for vice* poverty, and crowding 
are unrivalled in London : t!ie inhabitants mainly South Londoners born 
and bred. The group of old courts lying between Red Cross Street and 
Borough High Street take the palm for degradation : description of the 
spot : evidence of the police : it is lowness and wickedness that impress 
here rather than poverty : the lowest depths found in the common lodging- 
houses. The group of small streets on either side of Friar Street almost 
equally bad, and here the area is larger and the evil conditions extending: 
these streets contain some of the worst blocks of •dwellings ' in London. 
Th« area of poverty and vice extends beyond the Elephant and Castle and 
alon^ part ot Westminster Bridge Ro^id : but as we pass South and West 
the industrial element becomes dominant, though the people are still of 
a rough class. The bulk of the people work as well as sleep in or near the 
district : more street life here than in Hast End : old established iamilies 
in the small streets and courts. The district has gained tittle by demoli- 
tions, for the poorest and lowest are the last to leaye. pp, 8-1 a. 
f The work 01 the religious bodies. St. Saviour's Church has already the 

character of a Cathedral in its services and organization. The population 
of the parish nearly all poor, many very poor : the religious attituae of the 
people. Irish Roman Catholics in the poor courts readily recognise the 
claims of their religion and the authority of the priests : drink, betting, 
and the grip of the money-leDdzr the principal social difi^culties : drink 
not increasing, but betting is, and said that a small moncv-lcnder may be 
found in every court. The people said to be ' too poor lor Dissent/ but 
^H miasioo work goes on. A London City missionary's work among the 
^B piarket porters: reports change for the better. Barclav and Perkins' 
^V life^ery supports a special mission and missionary ; teeiotahsm among the 

[ viu 24 ♦ 
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empbyees. St. Peter 'j# mmt : bouses givisg w&y to business pretuistt : 
the people here more of lottl-fidt workiiif clitss : some touched by an active 
church* but motst indifcTcnt, The Grove Mission : superintendent and 
ftil other workers give Eervices. in eOect a working-cla^s cfaurch which 
undertakes philiLiit^xMpic work : its interest ties in the fact that t^ose who 
bere satisfy their rcOgious aspirations belong to the class commonly 
reported as indiifertnt to religion. All Hallowi; High ritual touches 
ft certain portion of the respectable working classes : improvement in the 
district since All Hal low a' Mission started twenty fours years since; due 
Iftff ely^ to demolition and wise rebuilding : but still complaints of lajnrikin 
terronsm : evidence of a City missionary on the ei*il side . still an open 
question whether respectability or squalor to prevail. St. Michaers, Lant 
Street : genuine religious work Btam;>ed with the individuality of the vicar, 
St. Alphe^e ; a sttary of the post : tne work bad been very futile on ths 
religious side, and oo the sociaiside positively mischievous. Mi^iher parish 
church of St. George the Martyr : the centre of the greatest mass of 
poverty and toTv life in London : this church fills the mother parish w6k 
tetisfactorily : large congregation, mainly middle class . extracts from the 
rector's report : desponding views as to the reUgious prospect. This 
disirict fall of missions : a missiooary who is a grill cook m the City, 
Missionaries paint a very black picture of the neigbtxjurhood ; sucia success 
as they have is to gather top^elher a few devoted helpers : the work among 
the children the most satisfactory part. Mischievous efiects of charity 
dispensed by miasious, and churches also complain of each other on this 
»core: Sisters beyond control : but clergy here for inost part accept strict 
principles in theory if not practice, and pains taken to prevent over 
lapping. The Salvation Army a3 a religions body practically moperatlve, 
but has two great shelters. Mr. Fcgan'a Boys' Home : has been led into 
Evangelistic and general charitable work : his chaJitiea complained of but 
■how evidence of care. The religions bodies affect but a small proportioa 
oi the populatioo, but tbis black bpot no more ' heathen ' than many other 
p:)rts. though a degree more squafid than aoy other area of equal extent, 
pp. xa-t4. 

Sumy Chapel : a notaUs effort to uooie ia Ae laon rdigloM ododed 
of the working classes a missionary zeal for the social and spiritual wdfue 
of the poor and degraded: contact the watchword: helped by the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion. The Women's University Settlement in 
Nelson Square : a business afiiair with a very well thought out constitution : 
the branches of work carefully organized and 83rstematically carried out : 
religion underlies all. but no propaganda attempted. The Clewer Sisters: 
religion of the most definite description : excellent work. Miss Octavia 
Hill and Red Cross Hall. Miss Cons and her work at the old Victoria 
Music Hall. pp. 24-28. 

Sec ill. From Blackfrian Road to Lambeth.— The condition 
of this district greatly affected by propinquity to W(&t Central Lxmdon 
and the West End : home of prostitutes, music-hall artists, cab ^u^s. coster- 
mongers, and street sellers. Influence of Waterloo Station : a stimulus to 
prostitution and cab-owning : its extensions aggravate crowding. A colony 
of dustmen : a special mission among them. The Church of England : 
painstaking, but not very successful : even the most successful only attract 
sparse congregations : mostly Evangelical. Large Simday schools, dubs, 
mothers* meetings, &c., but no up-springing life : on the other hand, no 
sensatiooalism : snch influence as ia exercised wholesome and genuine, 
pp. 28-30. 

The Nonconformists. Mr. Meyer at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road : a huge ooxigregation in a famous church : its inner circle lai] — 
than outer ckde of any other church in the neighbourhood ejoctpt 
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Tabemacle : contrast with the Tabernacle : * Pleasant Stwday After- 
noon • meeting for men : feeling of camaradsrU : its numprous activities : 
work among the women : a Sunday afternoon meeting and a • women's at 
home ' : tlie Sonthwark and Lambeth Mission : the Sunday schoolf 
separately organized as the * Southwark Sunday School Society,* with 
over five thousand children and four hundred teachers. Quotations from 
the report as to the aims of the Church. The Free Church Council ; 
co-operation with someot the EstabUshed churches, pp. 31-35. 

Upton Baptist Chapel : a very genuine religions gathering of middle- 
cUss people : but its missions not successfuL The Congregationalists : 
a fresh start : dinner-hour concerts for working men. The Wcslcyans : 
the South' West London Wcsleyan Mission : ail the usual Wesleyan mission 
methods adopted : no great success, but much zeal and enthusiasm. Biblo 
Christians : adherents come from long distances : great crowds for special 
services with lantern illustrations. Apart from Mr. Meyer's work, a feeling 
of doubt and discouragement prevails: quotations from evidence. The 
Unitarians in Stamford Street: religious mtiuence of the smallest* Tho 
Working Men's Mission: a family of converts who preach the Gospel in 
the li^hl of their own salvation : simplicity and honesty of purpose. The 
devotion of converted working men. St. George's Cathedral of the Roman 
Catholics : a mission church for seven thousand souls : still ft very con- 
siderable centre of Roman Catholic organization, pp. 35-39. 

Stc, Iv. Lambeth Road to YauxlialL^Potterics and gas works 
provide good and regular employment for a certain number of skilled men. 
and require the services of a mass of less skilled or unskilled men. The 
progress of industry has brought social decadence to this neighbourhood: 
the mechanics and artisans move out, the poor remain, and their numbers 
are increased by incomers from clearances north of the river, pp. 40, 41, 

St. Mary, I-ambeth : a moderate church : no opposition, tne clergy 
popular* but the people not religious: more than ordinary energy: its 
manifestations : a delighttul picture of useful social activity carried on 
under the aegis of the church. St. Peter's: a High church: nothing in 
the teaching watered down : efforts to capture the children : the Choral 
Mass on Sunday morning. St. Mary-the-Less : a frank view from the 
vicar: *a3 a rule, nobody goes to church/ Emmanuel: Evangelical: 
as at the two previous churches, numbers small, but those who come warm 
and hearty. The story of these churches seems to shew that, whatever 
the ritual, about an equal proportion of the people ia iniuenced ia each 
case, and in about an equal degree, pp. 41-4*^. 

The Nonconformists. The Baptists havfl their clitntili. The Presbj- 
terians : an effort of religious people to organise local life. A vigorously 
worked mission in Lambeth Walk proves that among this htatbea 
population earnest Christian effort 6nds many adherents. The Moffat 
Institute : not so much a mission as an institute to provide healthv 
recreation for young people in continuation of a very large Sunday school* 
pp. 46-48, 

Sec. V. Side Lights.— Evidence of the he&d of ft nursing assodft- 
tton : large families, high rents, and consequent bad accommodation : 
other evidence in confirmation : the headmaster of Lant Street Board 
School and the head mistress of an adjoining school on the difficulties of 
the situation : the evil influence of the homes : comparison of school 
children with those at Lavender HilL pp. 48-52, 

Sec vU Local Adiiiliii5tratIon»^5t. George's Vestry progreaaiifa : 
instances of the progressive spirit : a very fair record. High death-rate; 
the excess mainJy among infanta : high zymotic death-nite* Xnstaacea ef 
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overcrowding. St. Saviour's Board of Works ineffeciive. I.,ambeth 
Vestry. St, Saviour's Poor Law Union give good deal of out-relief : no 
very de^mte policy or fixed rules, pp. 32-56. 

NEWINGTON AND WALWORTH* Vol. IV., chap. ii. pp. 57-95, 

A district bisected by the Walworth Road, poorer to east and north 
than south and west : has a residential rather ttian indasirial character: 
central position and accessibility explain the crowded conditions. The 
outward drift of population very marked here : an exceptionally shifting 
crowd : this agi^ravates religious difficulties : the result is small success iu 
spite of great effort, pp, 57* 58. 

Sec. L The work of the Church of Enj^Batid, — Twenty parishes 
with great variety of aim : but an almost univer&al sense of disappoint- 
ment : strong social and political flavour, a symptom of religious desperap 
tion : the establishment of College Missions has roused some bitterness, 
but made for hrtadth of view. Points of view and methods of work : the 
rector of the mother parisli says that visiting and the exercise of quiet 
personal influence is the best work that can he done : bat out of population 
of I4t0oo only 400 on •ommunicants" roll- The vicar of another Urge 
parish and his work. The evidence of a pronounced Tory vicar : the 
neglect of South Locidon : its lack of public life: dulness leads to vice: 
the difference of Church standpoint, High or Low, makes no difference in 
the hold of the Church upon the people : the vast majority neither know nor 
care anything about the subject. The evidence of another incumbent : scorn 
and dislike expressed of numbers and crowds : the absorption of the clergy 
in * running tciings ' : need of greater co-operation of the laity if social 
work is to be done: work should be intensive rather than extensive, 
A church which attracts numbers by its extreme ritual : the result of years 
of persistent work. pr». 58-64. 

The work of the Cnurch in poorer parts : a rector who takes a fairly 
hopeful view: small congregations, but 6ve times as large as in 1&88: 
but stress laid on the difficulties caused by continual shifting of the people, 
and social distinctions. A I^w Church : the clergy claim ' a great personal 
influence ' : a large and aggressive temperance society : the real interest of 
the people centres in betting and sport of everj- kind. Another church 
with small parish, poor and crowded : special efforts to reach slum 
children : the music an attraction. A church in the costermongers' 
quarter : a gloomy view : the people accessible and friendly and easy to 
gather together to s<x;ial functions, but on the spiritual side almost hop>e- 
less: the instinct of worship seems lost; evsn if it survives among the 
women, the weight of opinion and the influence of the men on them is all 
against religious observance : still here as elsewhere a genuine and earnest 
remnant: those touched are the religious minded, and for them 
competition is keen : bcyoiid this limited circle the influence of the churches 
based on expectadon of temporal benefit. Two incumbents who have 
thrown themselves Into local administration : the object ' to fight the 
battle of the weak against the strong': these political methods moch 
criticized : defended on ground that the people feel that Church touches 
a set of subjects altogether different from those in which they are 
interested : the people not ignorant of religion, but religion divorced from 
conduct : the Church must step down on to the ground of the working 
man : the use of chuich for marriage, church ings, baptisms, simply due to 
superstition : immediate results not looked for : surroundings of working 
classes too depressing: those who now come to church the salt of the earth. 
Two foriDerly npgleied parishes now energetically worked, one Low, the 
other High. The Low Church : considerable response to energetic effoft 
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in a neighbourhood where the Wesleyans Iiave, too. their chief success : 
a proof of the genuine demand for vigorous Evangelical teaching combined 
with bright music : confidence is feit that with more living agents the Church 
might do a great work. The High Church has met with kss sympathy : 
complaints of indifference : people incapable of sustained interest. 
A touching record of a failure in another parish : a beautiful service in 
a neglected church. The United Girls' School Mission : the first flush of 
enthusiasni : an immediate success: contrast with the empty parish 
church : quotations from the missioner's buoyant reports : a genuine 
success so far as ii goes, but mainly a children's church, and in the children 
and young people lies the hope : this work comparatively easy, and done 
wholesale in all parts of London, but much more difficult to organize 
a church for men and women. Another public school mission in this 
district and two college missions, and others just beyond its boundaries: 
neglected South London their choeen ground : enthusiasm and high hopes 
only meet with disappointment : frank admissions on this point : extracts 
from evidence. A college mission which has a parish rather than 
a mission district : contains all the classes usually found in South London : 
has a fair evening congregation of women and young people : but nnihing 
exciting about the work : nothing to rouse the efforts of a distant college. 
Some jealousy of Wesleyan competition ; every hopeful case the battle 
ground of the sects, pp. 64-74 - 

Sec. iL BaplUtS. — Spurgeon's ^^reat inlluence centred in South 
London, and has there left almost indelible traces: an immense congrega- 
tion still gathers round his successor and the independent organizations he 
initiated still retain their vigour. The influence mainly seen in the number 
of affiliated missions : twenty-one of these in various parts of London, with 
twenty- five Sunday schools, 676 teachers and 8900 scholars. No Year- 
Book published or needed : the relationship personal between pastor and 
i^ock : the influence spiritual. Spurgeon dreaded worldly developments. 
Organizations in connection with the Tabernacle itself. Sunday schools, 
Mothers' Meetings, cliche, &c. : a!l done on rather a large scale. The 
burning down of Spurge* m's Tabernacle a Rrtiat blow : interim arrange- 
ments. The membership of four thousand, tJiough reduced, is still unique 
in London : still draw^n from wide area, though leM so than formerly : 
remarkable that congregation should have held together so well : wiU 
probably decrease as older members die off: it consists mainly of lower 
middle class, who seek to do their duty to the poor by the missions. Five 
of these missions in or near this district : of one, the vicar of the parish 
speaks as ' the only agency with a hold on the quite poor * : ihey get ragged 
ctdldren io crowds, and their Sund ay m i ssion sen'ice is fi 1 led wi th women , A I 
aaecond mission the work is mainly among children, but open-air preaching 
is said to touch those who won't come inside. A more important mission 
is Haddon fiall, which ranks as a branch church : in existence twenty-nine 
years : in charge of a prosperous man of business : 310 members* mostly of 
the working class : a large Sunday evening congregation : very large 
Sunday schools and mothers' meeting : outdoor preaching regarded as the 
mainstay : analysis of the occupation of members. This is a mission 
church recruited from the more religious minded of the people among 
whom its work lies : the success attributed to working-class membership 
with distinctly religious methods : its strength said to have lain in keeping 
clear of the social movement, pp. 74-78. 

Other Baptist churches: chapel in Walworth Road, in spite of losses 
still has 6ve hundred members, and large congregations : the opinions of 
its pastor : the effective combination of church and mission. The poor and 
roi4h class in the neighbourhood only touched through its children, and 
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the visitation of the Bible-women : their good influence and that of the 
City missionaries on the homes : the unit of Christian labour must be the 
family, not the indi^^iduol- The social work of this church at Victory 
Place Institute : religious influence small but civilizing influence great : 
danger in the admixture of social and religious work emphasised. Maze 
Pond Chapel : strong choral society and many visitors to evening ser\^ices: 
relies very largely on attracting young people : membership not increased 
in proportion to attendance : but measure of success above the avera|:e of 
surrounding churches. Important congregation cf Strict Baptists at Surrey 
Tabernacle : a people greeny of sermons: work entirely spiritual : a strong 
and active body oi Christian worshippers, bound together by similarity of 
taste in religious matters as well as by unity of t^elief. Another Strict 
Baptist church, in East Street : a small congregation, with the usual 
earnest spirit of the Strict Baptists. The work of the Baptists the most 
remarkable and successful religious development in South London : due 
partly to Spurgeon's pcrsonalit)-, but partly to the locality and the people : 
the ground favourable. But m spite of Baptist success, and adding all the 
other churches, the mass of the jxjpuIaLion untouched, pp. 78-B2. 

Sec, HI. Wcsleyan And other Methodists.— The South London 
Wesleyan Mission: Mr Meakin's work at Rodney Road: his methods 
attracted a congregation of about one thousand, drawn largely ^m 
the working classes : the evening congregation and the Sunday school 
the largest in the neighbourhood : claimed that non -church -goers have been 
gathered in, but not the poorest : admitted that * the only hope for the slums 
is in the children ' : doubtful if this work is the great religious mtluerice it 
desires to be : but it undoubtedly does much to lighten and brighteii and 
add wholesome interests to city life. A Wesleyan church of the ottlinary 
type : a respectable congregation* mainly of tradesmen : all the usual 
machinery of the sect successfully employed: the proportion of young 
people large : work among the poor on the Albany estate found unsatis- 
factory. Four or five small Methodist New Connexion chapels in this 
district : their people resi:»ectable working or lower middle class : the work 
strictly congregational, pp. 82-85. 

Sec. iv< Conscre^tionalists.— Practically a dead sect in this part of 

London, the sod and environment no longer favourable. Reminiscences 
of the time when York Street chapel held one of the richest and largest 
congregations in South London. Browning Hall, its successor, on religious 
side, must be counted as an independent mission : with most of the great 
Congregational churches a great social structure rises from a religioos base. 
here the order is reversed. The or^i^riniiation consists of a Settlement 
which is pan-denominational : its multifarious activities: Browning HaJl 
a centre of social politics : the success is considerable but somewhat spas- 
modic and strained. Murphy Memorial Hall, also Congregational : less 
enterprise and activity, but similar drift towards social and educational 
rather than directly religious methods. Exception to general statement as 
to failure of Congregationalists found in Sutherland Chapel» Walworth 
Road* where a genuine Congregational religious work is stiU carried on in 
very brave spirit, pp. 85-88. 

Sec. V. J D dependent Missions,— These are few and small : nothini; 

comparable to the great sptinding institutions in North lUmdon. Mi. 
Fcgau's Home for Boys, Young's Working Men's Mission, the King's 
Own Mission, all comparatively humble, possibly because more neglected 
than those to North : if so, they are fortunate in their neglect. As regards 
religion, their efforts are greater and belter sustained than elsewhere : they 
are honest eftbrts^ but their work lies for the most part among neighbottring 
children, pp. 83, Eg. 
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Sec vt. More Side UghU.— This district though stirrouoded in 
the main by districts poorer than itself, is crowded with inhabitants and 
pressed ujtoti by the overflowing population on its inner borders ; through- 
out I he whole area raising of rents and increase of crowding are the 
underiyicg evils which aggravate all others : quotations from evidence on 
this point. The best people leave, and the rest are constantly moving : a 
picture of restlessness and general discomfort. * Bad bits * in almost every 
parish » and in some extremely bad : but where there is actually great 
poverty it is often accompanied by extravagant expenditure, e.g., the homes 
in the coater qnarter near East Street. The East Street Sunday moroing 
market is one in which well-fiUed purses overflow in the purchase of the 
minor luxuries of life. Quotations from evidence as to class of people in 
this neighbourhood and their habits of life and thought. Social relations 
and marriage customs: conclusion that level of morality is not so low as 
might be expected : quotations from the evidence of sujTerintendent of a 
mission, and a schoolmistress : both notice improvement, but the picture is 
still a dark one. A neighbouring vicar's evidence : the work of the school 
teacher like Penelope's web : the Sunday school too irrefjular and inetficicnt, 
and many do not attend any : childi en adequately but not judiciously fed : 
waste is the characteristic. Alongside the coster is a low labouring class, 
largely Cockney Irish, some of whom are good Catholics, while others 
have practically lapsed, pp. 89-94 

Sec, vii. LocaI Admitiistration.— Newington Vestry absorbed in the 

Bor^kugh of Southwark. It stood out as a piogresiiive and vigorous body 
and had to stand much criticism : quotations from the evidence. E>etaib 
all point to activity- Conditions as to health: conlradictory evidence. 
Overcrowding : habits of people, and ignorance of mothers held responsible 
for much ill health. Much attention given to bousing question. Drains 
formerly in very bad order, and largely reconstructed. Dust removal 
inadequate. Public enterprise shown in balh and wash-housej, free 
library and electric lighting, pp. 94-96. 

BERMONDSEY. Vul. IV.. chap. iii. pp 97-139. 

Sec, U Comparative Poverty. — Much conirover!^y as to the poverty, 
dcj*radation and irreligion of South London, both in itself and as compared 
with other parts : the ideas involved are complicated and difficult to 
disentangle : reasons why this is so : sources of misunderstanding and 
misconception. The main points at issue are the methods and jyossibilitics 
of cure : but considerations of responsibility cannot l>e neglected : and the 
nucstion of responsibility reacts on every statement of fact : hence wide 
ai0erences of view. pp. 97*101* 

Sketch QUp of diitrict And itatlitlct bcmring on the ArcA included thertln. pp. Q4, loo> 

Star Comer is the virtual centre of the district shown on this map : 00 
all sides there live a very poor population : no set of people in London 
who look quite so fKX)r as those who market in Bcrmondsey New Road on 
Sunday morning : no district of equal extent so depressing as that which 
lies between Long Lane and Great Dover Street, pp. loi, 102. 

Sec« IL Four poor parishes,— St. Mary Magdalene^ the mother 
parish ; the rector accused of painting things blacker than they are ; 
a newcomer to London, he was deeply affected by what he saw : he impressed 
their duty on others and took up his own strongly: the church powerfully 
organized : an example of parish work of the most active kind carried out 
on the largest scale: the attendance at services hardly commensurate 
with the enforts made : but ' the Church is throwing out her tentacles all 
the week ' : large Sunday schools and mothers' meetings, and other 
eaiteosivc social operations: possibly demoralizing. St. Stephen's parish : 
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covers mo&t of the large dark blue area between Lx>ng Lane and Great Dtt^et 

Street : the vicar's evidence : the work • terribly alow and discouraging/ 
The Charterhouse Mission : one of the most strenuous of the School and 
College Missions in London : parish nearly as poor as St, Stephen's and 
practically no change during fifteen years : very little response to ener^getic 
eiTort. especially on the part of the men : many things have been tried and 
some have failed : this mission in common with others shows success of 
a very marked kind in the conquest of difficulties ; yet all this is only prelim- 
inary to the objects aimed at : and for efl^ect on the mass of the population 
nothing at the end of all seems to count except ' patience and love. * St. Paul's : 
the church dead at the time of our incjuiryand new vicar only just appointed. 
In all these parishes the Church la recognised but not succe^ul : as 
regards religion the people remain practically untouched, pp. 102-10S. 

Sec ill* Nonconformists and Missions in the same area.— The 
Wesleyan South Lc^ndan Mission has been going on for ten or twelve 
years : it took up the moribund cause of old South wark Chapel and has 
added several centres : Locks&elds far the most successful in the past : 
the services at Southwark Chapel not largely frequented by people in the 
neighbourhood, but rather by Wesleyan s from further South. John 
Street Mission Hall. The great new centre at Star Comer : /"5o,ooo 
spent on the buildings: Mr. Meakin, transferred here, is repeaun^ the 
success of Locksfields: large crowds are attracted, largely of the working 
class. FeetJing of poor children by the mission : tendency to excessive 
advertisement in this and other Wesleyan rai^;sions: the success attained 
certainly in some ways greater than that of others, but the inEated ideas 
on which it is borne along are full of dangers, pp. 109-111. 

The South London Primitive Methodist Mission and Mr, Flanaj^an : 
a new Centra! Hall built at a cost of jf lo.ooo : but in spite of every possible 
attraction of building and preaching, those for whom it was built, * the 
suffering poor of Southwark.' do not come there any more than to the 
chapel in Trinity Street previously occupied : the failure, however, is only as 
relative to the stuptcndous claims made. Judged by the test of success in 

* the salvation of souls ' this and all other similar missions fail : what they 
do is to share with others the social work to wluch as a beginoing or an 
end all turn. pp. ti2, 113. 

The Baptists at Haddon Hall already mentioned earlier : large schools 
and a considerable congrtgation drawn mostly from the working classes: 
a more than usual amount of success achieved in interesting in the work 
a proportion of the more serious minded of the working classes. The 
Long Lane branch of the London City Mission: practically a humble 
church ' an evident success: but the missionary, and several other mission- 
aries in neighbourhood speak despondently of their work r only from the 
youn;? that results are expected. Number of missions here of which the 
buildings are largely used for free meals, which are more prevalent here 
than elseuhere in London : instances of this, and account of a children's 
free dinner, pp. 113-116. 

Sec- Iv* Conditions of life In these four parishes.— Evidence 

firom note books as to the conditions of life here : police speak of ' notorious 
degradation, vice and poverty ' : but in spite of the evil conditions and 
poverty testified to there is evidence of money available for wasteful expen- 
diture. Drink : said that there is no improvement among men and some 
increase among women : much violence and brutality, but some diminution 
in this. Sanitary conditions Improved but still bad : evidence as to 
crowding and dirt: district contains aome of the worst specimens of 

* model' dwellings, but also good specimens in two great blocks of G uinoest* 
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buildings which have replaced slums of the lowest character. Evidence 
of headmaster of Wcslcott Street Board School as to comparative poverty 
of this and other very poor districts : this the poorest school in London. 
The food of the poor even when sufficient very irregularly supplied. But 
considering everything the heiUh is said to be amazingly good: this 
attributed to fact that people live mainly in open air, pp. i r6-r20. 

Employment : since the riverside strike wharves more irregular and 
casual, docks less so. District suffered from partial removal of leather 
trade to provinces. Great extension of employment for women, mostly in 
jam factories, pp. 120, 121. 

The market in Bermondscy New Road an epitome of the districtp and a few 
further touches complete the picture : we hear of ingrained apathy and con- 
tentment, but this in the old balanced by abounding vitality and eagerness 
for pleasure in the young. This portion dealt with at length because here 
certain evils rise to their greatest nei^ht : it is not vicious or criminal, but 
simply low : for debased poverty it falls t^elow any other p.ait of London : 
the adjoining districts East and West are also full of squalor and the 
pressure of | poverty : but if we take a wider range, including even only 
Laml/eth and WaJworth, it is true to say that South London has been 
• too much depreciated by the press and public opinion/ pp. 121- 123. 

Sec V. The Riverside,— The parishes of St, Obve. St. John, and 
Christ Church, Bermondsey, contain a declining population, owing to 
demolition for business purposes. At St. Olave's the interest is histi>rical 
and tlie living practically a liineciire, St. John's; High ritual ^nd active 
work, but the mass of the people untouched, though those caught earnest 
and devout. Christ Church : large Sunday school and some of usual 
agencies, but little genuine life. Congregationalists in St. John's main- 
lain a mission in full operation : their tract distribution and service for 
gutter children, of whom there are plenty in neighbourhood : a picture 
of the homes and habits of these children* from our notes. A remarkable 
London City Mission in Christ Church parish: at a service the hall full with 
250 people, mostly working class: the success of this mission due to the 
missionary's power of setting his adherents to work. The Baptists in Abbey 
Street: an active church largely of working men: devote themselves to work 
among the riverside poor, and give extraordinary picture of poverty and 
discomfort in some of the buildings. Three Roman Catholic missions 
here: all their churches well filled, and the comparison in this respect 
with Proic!>tant churches very marked. Their pieople of the poorest and 
most s-^uahd : they account tor a considerable part of the dark blue here 
cjn our map. pp, 123-127. 

Sec vL The remainder of the district,— The parishes of St, 
James. St. Luke, St, Anne, and St. Philip : a difTerent and higher social 
atmosphere, though decadence in progi ess. The Church most cllecii ve at St 
Luke*s: working classes attend church in considerable numbers : systematic 
visitation and much friendly fceUng. A poor patch in this parish. In 
the other three parishes few of the working class attracted to church, 
St. James's: its organizations and services: activity, but not much 
result: a quotation from the Annual Statement (1897-1898). The Ber- 
mondscy Settlement: founded by the Wesleyans, but unsectarian in aims 
and methods : reasons for this attitude : the warden on the failure of the 
churches and chapels: the work undertaken: ' Jivangehsm ' : education 
very broad and social, and practical in its scope: clubs and other social 
work : local administration : the claims of rchgion underlie and inspire all. 
pp. 127-134. 

United Methodist Free Church in Upper Grange Road : feels the decline 
of neighbourhood in spite of its dcm^^ratic system: but. so far as it goes, 
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ail working class. Strict Baptists: confine themselves to quiet spinttutl 
work, avoiding publicity: numbers falling oflT owing to outward drift of I 
prosperoQS working class. Unitarian Church in Fort Koad. PrmniiTSl 
Metnodists' Mission in St. Philip's. Congregational ists in Old Kent Road; ] 
depends on the aid of the class who are mo%'ing away, pp. 154-136. 

Sec vll* Locul Administration.— Bcrmondsey Vestry progressive, 
and the Borough Council now have the most complete group of municipal 
buildings in London. Ptfi<mnil of old Vestry denounced, but officials 
active: sanitary work especially efficient. Housing: a great deal of 
overcrowding* 'not sensational but chronic/ Sewers insufficient ia 
flood. Typhoid and diphtheria frequent. Streets kept clean. Union of 
St. Olave's includes Bermondsey and Rotherhitbe; a Board of worktop 
men: lavish out -relief, pp. 136-139. 



ROTHERHITHE. VoL IV , chap, iv,. pp. i40-i6a. 

5ec, L The riverside north of tfie Park.— District consists more 
of docks than anything else : actual street area very small : the old 
part a seaport. The rough poor round Paradise Street largely Roman 
Catholics: apart from them and parish churches religion and chi 
mainly falls to pauperizing missions: the people very poor, and ci 
under subsidy no religion makes headway outside the Roman Catha 
The Cockney Irish : disorderly but not criminal : much drinking, 
quarrelling, and fighting: the forcible language of the children. The 
district long marked for demolition as insanitary. In spite of bad 
f^anitatiOQ he.ilih wonderfully good : large open spaces of river, park, 
and docks, St. Crispin, Christ Church, and St. Mary's share the work : 
connected with Christ Church is a small College Setdemcnt : the clergy 
hopeful of result of temporal bat not spiritual work. pp. 140-145. 

Sketch cnmp of dbtrict and itatistlci beaiiog od area Inetndc^ tbereio* pp. t4t« 144* 

Sec- il. The nc^ghbourliood of Southwark Park.— The scene 

changes and people grow more responsive : increase of vitality not found 
with every cliiirch, but applies to all denominations: the extent to which 
public attention is called to work of churches by window bills. The well- 
to-do drift out, but those who come are respectable, and the district suffers 
httle. Christ Church parish : an old -established Congregational Church : 
but even here modern methods begin to pre^'ail : at the parish church the 
people respond very well : in evening the church quite full, and congre- 
gation largely working class, who also give substantial financial support : 
number of small subscriptions noticeable. South along either side of 
Southwark Park we escape the shadow of poverty and drink, and religious 
work becomes successful : but there is some lack of revei^ence. 
pp. 145-147- 

A great neighbourhood for 'Pleasant Sunday Afternoons* either for 
miKed congregations or as * Men's Own * services : the ostensible object 
to reach the non-church-goers, but the mixed meetings do not do this 
unless the music is very attractive, and large numbers are thus drawn, 
when religions value is probably tost ; these services amount to little more 
than provision of an innocent form of amusement for Sunday afternoon. 
The * Men* 3 Own ' assumes two shapes : (t) small almost private 
meeting in church for a service : no doubt about its religious value, but 
oal^ rarely does it touch the non-church-goer. (2) A large public meeting 
which lacks all the essentials of religion, though some of the forms are 
retained : if religion is introduced in the address, it is ia sensational garb : 
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if well organized these meetings will draw crowds of working men and 
others of tlie cl&ss above. Between these two extremes, there is sometimes 
a compromise. All these various methods represented here ; instances 
given, pp. 147-149- 

The ordinary congregational work of the churches here successful. The 
Wesley&ns, The Presbyterians. The Bap^tists in Dnimmond Road complain 
of removals, and instead of seeking mission work have to concentrate. 
The United Free Methodists : tlieir decadent chapel in Alhion Street : the 
social material for success now wanting in immediate neighbourhood : 
marked contrast uith Mr. Kaye Doim's Mission Chapel, which draws 
large congregations of the comfortable working and lower middle class : 
democratic ease and equality, a crowded church and an overflowing 
exchequer drawn from its people in coppers only : the minister a remark- 
able personality. A third church in Grange Road not so snccessful : not 
the same personal force and more decadent surroundings. Mr. Richard- 
son*s work at the Free Church in Lower Road : a real spiritual work on 
very large scale : a crowded church and a great Men's Own, one of the 
largest of its kind : a ' Women's Own * : this is a genuine, self-supporting, 
working-class church, filled with spiritual life and quickening energy, 
created by a man of business^ and sustained for six years on a high plane, 
St. Winifred's and Mr, Morriss: another successful work founded and 
carried on by a City clerk. In this district improvement rather than 
decadence : purple streets tend to t>ecome pink : the causes assigned. 
The Church of England less successful than Nonconformists: St. AugHl- 
tine's the most active : the vicar on competing attractions : now no 
dulness on Sundays, which 'was our salvation physically as well as 
Ipiritiially.* pp. 149- 156. 

5ec. Ill, Round the Docks^^Church Street. Rotherhithe, and its 
surroundings: Holy Trinity parish: the church the most inaccessible 
point in London : as isolated as Millwall, but possesses the charm of 
a picturesque and quiet village. The work of the churches here, 
pp. 157. 158. 

Sec. tv. South of the Park*— St. Barnabas' parish : a dead church. 
A chapel of the Bretliren : their * breaking of bread * and distribution of 
loaves at the evening service. A small Baptist congregation and 
a smaller Congregationalist, but all have more real religious life than 
the Church. St. Bartholomew's parish; more active. Baptists here 
fairly succes^fuL but work on the spot mainly of mission character. 
St. Katharine's parish : here only in this part of London do we find extreme 
ritual : more successful than any other church hereabouts except Christ 
Church : offers excellent music and great beauty of architecture and 
decoration : church fairly filled with women and chddrcn. pp. 158*161. 

Sec. V. Local Ad mftiist ration, — The opinions expressed as to the 
work of the old Vestry of Kotherhithe favourable. Crowding increasing 
and rents rising, but health wonderfully good : again due to open spaces and 
life of streets, pp. 161, 162. 

D««criptlv« Note*, JVlup P, Inner South, General character. Poverty area* 
Empioymenti. KoMftlng and rctit*. Markets. Publlc-Jw!m»e»» Places of amuMineiit* 
Open spaces. Hcaltli. C'hanj^rs of population. Means of locomotton, pp. iCi3*ti»7. 

Places of Worship.— List of parish churches situated In the district deicrtbeill in 
Chaps. t.-lV., with aher place* of worship grouped In tbvJr eccletiattlcat parlthet, 
pp. 167.170. 

Map P< Inner South London (1900). Oppotitc p, tfo. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. Vol. IV., chap, v., pp. 171-189. 

Stc L~St. Savionr't. St. Olave's. Roman Catholic Church of the 
Most Prodous Blood. All Hallows. St. Michael's. St. Alphago. 
Charterhouse Mission. The Working Men's Mission. The Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Toseph (Bermondsey). Holy Trinity (R.C.), 
Dockhead, and other churcnes and missions, pp. 171-177. 

Sec ii« South-East London Mission. The Manor Church. John 
Street Hall and an outdoor service held by the Church of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, pp. 177-183. 

Sec UL St. Matthew's, New Kent Road. Lady Margaret Mission. 
WelUn^n Mission. Lodksfields Wesleyan Chapel. Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road. Spurgeon's Tabernacle, pp. 184-187. 

Sec iv. A Saturday evening and Sunday morning in the neighboor- 
hood of Bermondsey New Road. pp. 188, 189. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Vol. IV., chap. vi.. pp. 190-203. 

Sec i. Missions and Missionaries.— (i) With the Missionaries. 

(2) Three Baptist Missions, pp. 190-193. 

Sec ii. Notes of Visits of a Baptist Sister, pp. 193-196. 
Sec iii. Special Missionaries and their Work.— <i) Amongst 
the Dockers. (2) A Lodging-house Missionary (extracts from diary). 

(3) In the Public-nouses, pp. 196-200. 

Sec iv. Sundrv Notes. — (i) Police Note comparing Southwark 
with Netting Dale, m Building m Bermondsey. (3) A Children's Party 
at Rotherhithe Free Church. (4) A Priest and his Flock. (5) Notes by 
the Headmaster of a poor Board School on changes, 18. 2-1900. (6) Another 
poor Board SchooL pp. 200-203. 




VOLUME V 

(Third Series: Religious Injluences) 
SOUTH-EAST AND SOUTH-WEST LONDON 

l^Dati </ Inquiry in these DittrfcU: 1900} 

PART L THE SOUTH-EAST. Chaps. Uv., pp. 5-146. 

DEPTFORD, Vol. V.. Ft. L. chap, i., pp. 340, 

Sac, l» Qeneml CliflrActer.^In the South- East» London ends really 
as well as nominally with WooUich and Plumstead : the only parallel b 
at Ptitney : elsewhere in every direction the boundary is arbitrary. In 
Soutb-East London Ihe houses not only come to an end within the 
boundary, but do so in a manner three times, pp. 3, 4, 

Sketch map of distrfct Bind lUtistici bcaritjf an the area included therein, pp. f, ti. 

Deptford proper consists of : (i) Old Deptford. between the Creek and 
the High Street, compact with ancient poverty, and (3) New Deptford, 
including part of New Cross, to the west of High Street, and east of 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway : here there are a few poor 
streets, but the bulk of the houses were built for and are inhabit ea by 
comfortable working class. To the south lies rest of New Cross including 
Hatcbam and Brockley : building still going on here, btit all of middle 
class character, pp. 4-7. 

Old Deptford divided into two districts by the nulwa^r* which differ 
a good deal in appearance and character. North of the railway a certain 
old established solidity about the conditions of life: the inhabitants 
maiAly waterside labourers or at cattle market : rough but not criminal, 
though hea\^ drinkers : the neighbourhood has seen belter days : good old 
residences now occupied as tenements : an extract from our notes on one 
of the worst streets: County Council dwellings in Armada Street^ 
a refreshing contrast to some other ' Models/ St, Nicholas' Garden well 
stocked with shady trees. The part between Creek Road and railway not 
beyond possibility of being again made pleasant place of habitation : has 
still a few vacant spaces : mixture of rural surroundings with crime and 
feet id smells. South of railway there is less variety, and littlo to mitigate 
the discomfort of low life exam pled in GifEn Street. Hale Street, and 
Regent Street: criminals and prostitutes prominent here. The police 
recognise a general improvement, less violence and crime : but to the eye 
the district looks no better in ten years. Mill Lane was one of the worst 
spots : now demolished and inhabitants dispersed : probably their dispersal 
has injuriously alected the Regent Street area. Clearances also near 
Tanner's Hill, and others possible, which may clear away all poverty 
South of New Cross Road. pp. 7-9. 

West of High Street uniform general prosperity, and in many parts 
a marked improvement in ten years : at one time building outran the 
demand and the district suflered from bad tenants : now houses are filled, 
rents are higher, landlords more prosperous, but tenants also. But here 
and there streets degraded beyond redemption: streaks of purple, and 
patches of blue show : Baitdon Street as bad as any on the omer side of 
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High Street. On the whole the district pink. Hatch am Park Estal^ 

leads on to middle-cla^ dittrict to soytb : the home of well to-do working 
men. derks and others in regular employ : has ecncral aspect of comfort 
and respectability. Beyond the middle-clasa dtstrici he open &elds into 
which th^ populatloa h extending along the railway i here are some 
patches of poverty, pp, 9, 10. 

Sec U* Old Ocptfor4 Parishes.— (A) W^k <t/ih§ rtligi&us bodia.^ 

St Nicholas, Si. Paul, and Christ Church are the old Deptibrd paiishes. 
In St. Nicholas the church unfortunate in the past, and uphill work to 
£ght agajJist a scandal: but curate in charge finds people pleasant and 
friendly, though for most part poor, and in many cases roug^ mannered 
and drunken : largely an old settled population » not vicious or criminal. 
The church no longer empty, and fair success in work. Primitive 
Methodists in Cr&ek Road : their tiny chapel linked with two others : 
a siuall but earnest membership. Mission Halt m Hnghes Ficldj 
and missionary efforts of Congregational Chnrcb in High Street. 
Christ Church parish : irreJeemAble and unmitigated in its low life : an 
elderly vicar and an empty church : the failure here patent, but douhtfuj 
wbeitbei' greater exhibition of vigour would effect more from spiritual point 
of view than constant presence of good and hard-working man , on the 
material and social side more might be done and left undone : doubtful 
Mkkei relief. ' Deptford Ragged School and Mission in Giffin Street cm- 
ploys about seventy voluntary workf^rs : the honitrarj* secreiary has worked 
bene for twenty years, and fiiid«« but little change for the better 1 do a lot of 
work but * merely imnh the people " : inlluence almost entirely among 
women and children ; special work among crippled children. Incursions 
of other religious tjodies : vicar complains of competition : the poor parts 
of Deptford a ' Tom Tiddler's groniid ' for missions. St. Pan Is parish ; 
a relijjions centre : numbtr of churches in and off High Street The parish 
churt^h has a strong organitation : is welt &lled at night, and has &ve 
hundred communicants: the 'regnlar things' actively work^,— The 
Konconfornust churches draw their financial sui-iport from w^t of High 
Street. Numbers nowhere large: greatest with Congregationahstg, but 
with them fallinR away oviing to removals. The Baptists a small body 
but work hard : also a minute community of * General Baptists " who are 
in effect Unitarians. The Wesleyans are looking forward to develop- 
ment on mission lines, and contemplate a new church : they are hopefnl 
and 'aggressive.' Taken altogether the work of the Nonconformists here 
does not amount to much, and including Established Church and other 
agencies the mass of the population remains untouched on the religions 
side. A considerable number of Roman Catholics but even with them the 
people seem more than usually difficult to handle : out of total of five 
thousand to six thousand not more than 1400 on average attend Mass. 
We are told by a priest that here 'begging is the first profession.' 
pp. 10-17. 

(B) Social condition.-^Conv'mcintf evidence as to physical and moral, 
as well as spiritual, destitution of larger part of inhabitants of Christ 
Church and St. Nicholas, with contiguous parts of St. Paul's. Drink the 
first among the evils : evidence on this point. Increased drinking among 
women. Economic labour changes have brought an increase of gambling 
and betting with much excessive drinking and low life. Except ' bailies' 
the slaughtermen the most degraded class here : and the conditions of work 
in the slaughter houses have degrading effect on girls employed, called 
' gut-girls ' : altogether quite exceptional amount of low toned life. 
Efforts made to humanize the rough girls : the work of the Deptford Fand 
in this direction : a tuccessful club for the girls. Other work of the 
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Beptford Fflfid, Instituted is 1854: a kitchen eatablished for preparatloo 
of suitable meals for tick and convalescent : this does not obtain nnivenal 
approval : and It is complainad that a wrong impression is given of the 
poverty and degradation of Deptford : but poverty and distress axistf and 
management of Fund seems good. pp. 17-23. 

Sec. 111. Newer Deptford* — St. Luke*8 parish : an ornate but 
EvsLngelical ser\'ice and good congregaiion : 550 Easter communicants. 
The expressed object intensive— to get a firm hold of those who arc already 
attached, rather than to bring in others. The Chtirch of England here 
has the ground practically to herself: but there are two London City 
missionaries : the evidence of one in St. Luke's parish : the people rarely 
church-goers, but the men are better than their talk, and must be credited 
with more religion than tbey confess : the people especially amenable at a 
time of death : London with all its carelessness wonaerfully tender- hearted. 
Among this population possible to find one hundred to attend Gospel 
ser\'ice. and a word can be got in on occasions. The taking of drink 
regarded as a matter of course or necessity ; but teetotallers do not help 
reform by looking on total al>stinence as a kind of Gosj>el. Early marriage 
and low standard in the poorer parts: readiness to accept charity. 
Blackhorse Street the poorest and lowest here. The other missionary works 
mainly in St. Paul's : has a more extensive organization : a young people's 
mission in which most of the workers have been trained : be complains 
that most of the men are not sufl&ciently aroused to argue at>out religion, 
but some are keen politicians, A great decrease in number of public- 
houses, but bar accommodation increased : evidence of a City missionary 
as to drinking habits and the effect of the new theatre and music-hall, 
pp, 22-26. 

St. Mark's : a free and open church with bright music which attracts 
a congregation, but everything on a small scale. A Congregationalist 
mission chapel, filled on Sunday evening with welt-dressed comfortable 
members of the working class : leans too much on the parent church in 
Lewisham High Road ; enthusiasm bckinjg : Deptford looked upon as 
a ' hard district.* St. Panl's parish west of High Street may be classed with 
St. Mark's but contains some poor places, including the notorious Baildon 
Street. A City missionary here says that the few who attend his services are 
from the surrounding poor districts. Baildon Street ^cuUdt-sac .a very rough 
place containing two common lodging-houses : extract from our notes on 
the street, pp. 26-27, 

Sec, Iv, The Souttiem ftnd Western Parishes.— All Saints* 
parish : to the north is Hatcham Park, peopled mainly by clerks and 
artisans : to the south a poorer colony mostly of labourers: the poorer 
parishioners do not come to church, but from the others good congre- 
gations are drawn. St* James*, Hatcham. bandied t>etween High and 
Low : now Evangelical : fortunate in a succession of efficient incmn bents : 
north of New Cross Koad wholly working class, south mainly of middle 
and lower middle, but social trend downwards : 23,000 mhnbttants with 
three churches, four mission buildings and five schools, five clerc^y. four 
paid lay assistants, and some fourhtmdred honorary' helpers. The cnurches 
filled, but bulk of working class parishioners indifferent and untouched : 
blatant atheism dead, but scepticism increasing, induced by fact that 
' men's lives are not right * : this view of the vicar confirmed by Baptist 
minister, who says the working classes are impregnated with free thought, 
not b)ecause they believe the Bible to he untrue, but because they would 
like 10 think so. St. James' and St. George's draw middle class^ St, 
Michael's working class. Large Sunday schools. Band of Hope, &c. : 
altogether a very active organuationi well spoken of by its net^hboun. 
VIII Z% 
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Tbe Baptists, Wesleyans, and Congregatlonalists all represented in thial 
parish. The Baptist minister in BrociUey Road says that in spite of new^l 
comers^ Dvho attend no place of worship, the churches are still mosll/l 
full and a great force. Tbe Baptists tukve two miasaon halU in poof | 
part of Deptford where they have a fair success with children and women, | 
tmt complete failure with men : a good deal of g^iving in connection wiih ] 
the mission. The Wesleyan Church in New Cross Road : mainly middle- i 
class congregation, Lu(^wick Hall, Clifton Road: another branch of I 
Lc\visham High Road Congregational Charch: the principal workf 
a Sundav school : the ntimbers attracted to the ball not large. The 
parent church is quite full : of its well- to-do congregation many come 
from a distance : has 1042 members, and is tbe most influential church \ 
In a weU'Ordered district of church-goers : its efforts for the poorer I 
daaies and for its own young people, St. John's Church well spoken of j 
by surrounding Nonconformists : the parish much of it poor. A Strict ' 
Baptist '*Zion" with good congregation and Urge Sunday school. The 
Methodists at Brunswick Chapel: comfortable working-class people: 
their relief work : their spiritual work mainly among their own members, 
but the minister emphasized the changed attitude of the Nonconformist ' 
churches to the poor : desperately earnest efforts now made to bring in 
those outside, not entirely without response. The People's Hall r a Pres- ; 
byterian Mission in Broadway, Deptford : great anticipations and early 
enthusiasm, but high level of past zeal cannot be sustained : the work an 
admixture of philanthropy and the Gospel enlivened by concerts: their I 
relief does far more harm than good. The parent Presbyterian church 1 
very prosperous and well filled : extracts from its report : tbe simple 
language of a simple faith. The Wesleyans have two churches, and find 
this a good neighbourhood with growing congregations : at Harc6cld 
Road they have two small mission rooms. St, Catherine's Church la j 
a well-to-do district has no diflliculties, financial or numerical. St* Peter's, | 
Brockley : the parish very well-to-do : tbe people successful and indepen- . 
dent : the church assists poorer parishes : the vicar a remarkable man and 
powerful preacher. A noticeably friendly feeling amongst all the denomi- 
nations in this neighbourhood. A City missionary speaks of the great I 
development of religious work in Deptford in fifty years : but the popula- ] 
tion does not respond very well, and he says the churches, except St, 
James', are not doing so weU as a few years ago: if true, this due to I 
great influx of worklog class whose interests lie rather in racing and I 
betting, pp, 28-37. 

Sec. V. Local Admlnistratioci.^At the time of inquiry tbe old I 
Greenwich Board of Works still ruled Deptford. Complete class divisioa 
between north and south of New Cross Road rejected on Board of Works; 
but the resultant of opposing forces not amiss : general verdict of approval. [ 
Housing and sanitation. Complaints as to the poor district, but west of ] 
High Street reports favourable, though even in respectable quarters some [ 
overcrowding : great demand for houses, and rents rising. Health satis- 1 
iactory; but distinctions drawn between high and low ground. Streets] 
well kept and well lighted^ and a good deal accomphshed in securing 1 
open spaces, pp, 37-40. 



QREENWICH. Vol, V,, Pt, L, chap, ii.. pp, 41^4, 

Sec. I.— East and West Greenwich almost completely separated by tha] 
Hospital and Park with Blackheath in the rear. The charm of the rt^al I 
borough of Greenwich. The route adopted in this district, pp, 41. 42, 

Sketch map of diitxict and itadetica besuring on the area included tbere'in. pp, 4^^ ^ 
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Sec II. Tlie poor part of West Greenwich. —St. Peter's parish is 
peculiarly isolated and entirely pcx>r : its umque character. No chixrch 
or chapel other than the parish church : but a City missionary at work, 
and an undenominational Sunday school. No area in London more 
crowded and poor, but not so degraded as parts of Deptford, and some 
improvement in thirty years owing to the expulsion of the poorest by 
forbidding of o^'ercrowding and closing of cellar dwellings: the work 
suEers through deterioration of the wealthy neighbouring districts : schools 
full but church empty : people ' completely friendly but utterly apathetic ' : 
successful temperance work both among children and adults. The Ragged 
School and Boys' Institute : 348 in the School, and 70 in the Lads' Institute : 
the work not very successful and conceived on too narrow lines. The City 
missionary's work. The evidence of the master and mistress of neighbour- 
ing Board school : • self-respect ' the most important lesson learnt : 
characteristics of the children. Extracts from our notes as to this district. 
Drink the curse of the f)eople, but all agree that the conditions are 
improving, and that there is diminished roughness, but the improvement 
is largely due to the removal of the undesirable : though beyond this is 
the intluence of education : religion in any highly developed form lakes no 
present place, and fails here to an unusual degree to penetrate the lives of 
the people, pp. 42-50, 

Sec, in* The remainder of West Greenwich,— St. Alfege, the 
mother parish church, under the late Mr, Brooke L-ambert : very different 
methods from St. Peter's, but the contrast in attendances explained rather 
by di£l'erencc of population, descriljcd here as one-third gentry and shop- 
keepers, one-third arli^jis, one-third poor: but there is downward 
tendency at the top : the poor mainly in East Greenwich : for them special 
mission services which they do not attend, St, Marys', linked to 
St, Alfege, once the fashionable church, now neglected : but at St. Alfege 
a large congregation to a good parochial service and the broadest of 
Broad Church doctrine. The vicar emphasized the superior claims of 
aoci&l to religious work : the object aimeo at is knowledge of the people, 
and the mutual benefit that arises from intercourse kept clear of hypocrisy 
or cadging, pp. 50-52. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady "Star of the Sea" on 
Cfoome's Hill : the Catholic population small and scatteredi and the church 
mainly used by the comparatively well-to-do : the poorer Catholics live 
near the river and are more likely to attend Mass at a church on a lower 
level. The Brethren in King George Street : their retiring attitude. The 
Weslcj'an Church in London Street : not at present very successful : the 
district • overdone with religious effort ' ; the Wcsleyans suffer from the 
outward drift of the well-to-do. and the work now conducted on mission 
lines. Mr. Charles Spurgeon's Baptist Church : an unbroken success 
from the 5tart« though the work has changed in character with a changing 
population : this successful church draws from other less thriving 
Nonconformist bodies: the church a genuine religious force: its firm 
grip on the younger generation : except by minor charities the poor not 
touched ; no missions connected with the church. The vicar of St. Paul's 
on the difiiculties he has to contend with : growing indifference on matters 
of religion and consequent slackness extends even to church-goers: 
indications of this attitude. Holy Trinity parish has two chun^hes; 
neither has large congregation : not a church-going population. Baptist 
Church in Lewisham Road. Undenominational Mission in BUssett Street. 
District said to be • over churched and over chapelled * : their adherents* 
actual and possible, scattered far and widOi and small in number compared 
to whole populationi pp. 52'58. 
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Sec. Iv. East Q reenwicli.— St. Mary*« Institute reprcscols St. All 
in the East Greenwich section of the parish : its kindergarten work am 
the poor children ; A Board school in Old Woolwich Read and its efiforts to 
defeat truancy by athletic enterprise : development of self-r^pect and self- 
restraint, by the disc ipline of ordered games. A City missionary' s evidence : 
no place ever so thoroui^hly and constantly worked as East Greoawtch : 
covered with mission halls and workers : but the people don't go to church 
or chapel. The huge pariBh of Christ Church with two churches and 
a large organization : Christ Church obtains fair congregations of middle 
class : the vicar admitted that short of sotne great revival he s&w no chance 
of winning the working classes to religious obser^^ances : but the Churclk 
here well in touch with the people in other ways. St. Andrew's i ' ' ' 
district in Bugsby's Marsh till recently one of the most out-of-t 
spots conceivable : now made accessible by Blackwall Tunnel : hoped 1 
the Marshes will become one of the best parts of East Greenwich* but the 
earlier building was much of it a disgrace. The opinions of three Broad 
Church parsons as to the condition of the people, social and religious* here* 
pp. 59^64, 

The district north of Trafalgar Road : everywhere the poor are present 
but no overwhelming amount of poverty : the religious competition here 
does not conduce to success. Marlborough Hall. Old Woolwich Road, 
a Mission of the ' Open Brethren ' : about forty volunteer workers* mostly 
young people : this church offers to some just what their souls demand; 
the total numbers reached and held are not great, but this, so far as it goes» 
is sound, genuine religious work. Wesleyan Mission at Victoria Hall : less 
■pontaneoos: adopts the usual social programme for evangelizing the 
poor, but attracts the pick of the people rather than those for whom 
intended. A Baptist Church in Woolwich Road : started and succeeded 
as a small mission, but failure as a church, Rothbury Hall : a CoogregMi- 
tional mission : a pauperizing influence and not effective from the reUgious 
standpoint : the Sunday school the principal piece of work, eight hundred 
children in average attendance: a good de<ii of money spent on s 
work. A small Salvation Army corps : no permanent force in the ^ 
of the Salvation Army in South East riverside London . Though no orgai 
co-operation there is imusuaJ good feeling and friendliness betweeaj 
various religious bodies here. The Roman Catholics have only a thou 
in their census: the people here better than at Deptford. though roL„-- 
attendanoe at Mass iaitly good : systematic collection of money by lay 
collectors weekly : the priest goes to each district once in five weeks, when 
'white money* is forthcoming. The evidence of a London City 
missionary : the people ready to listen, but not willing to take the trouble 
to go to church- Another missionary, working in the marsh, visits chiefly 
in the factories and is well received by the men but ' cannot see much 
change in them ' : but tMnks the marsh dwellers attend well at the lar^e 
mi^on halls : their simple lives ; both ^district and people growing better. 
PP- 64-70, 

Sec, V, East Oreenwich ^nHnufd).~Ks we pass from the river to 
east and south-eaat we leave benind nearly all signs of poverty. Maze 
Hill Congregationalist Church : has a quiet, comfortable congregation lO 
which the lower middle class predominates. St. George's, W^tcombe 
Park : severely Evangelical and not well attended. St. John's : a divided 
population but none really poor r an upward tendency m the working-class 
district, downward in the wealthy. The church well filled or full. The 
Wesleyans in Old Dover Road; a small church but full morning and 
evening : the ' cause ' a growing one : the people of the neighbourhood 
unusually godly and earnest : much competition for new-comers. Baptists 
and Presbyterians* Blackheath on the whole is Church aod £vangeUcaI| 
but much indiiferenticm among the rich. pp. 70-71, 
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Sec- vi. Locat Administration* — Local opinions concerning 
adniinislration at Greenwich not altopethw consistent : but general opinion 
that the work of the Board was efficient. Poor Law administration in 
Deptford and Greenwich * both well and badly done* depending on the 
relieving officer : out-relief granted too easily, but Guardians learning by 
experience, though still opposed to Whitecliapel system : work con* 
ecicntiously done. pp. 73* 74, 

Descriptive Not«a. Map Q* Deptford and dreenwlclt, nenerail character. 
PoTrrty *irca»» Employment*. RousinK s 
of a mute me nt. Open ipacci. irlcaJtb. 
motion, pp. JS-^a, 



and rents. Markets. FubUc*houfte«. Placet 
Chane:ci of population* Mca>n> of loco- 



Places of Worship. Utt of paiith chorchet lituated In tbe distrkt deacribed in 
rhap*. I and 11. (Pt. L) with olhci placci of worship groopeil According to their «ccle«Uft* 
ticsil parishes, pp. 78*70. 

Map Q. Deptford and Greenwich (1900). Opposite p. 80. 

WOOLWICH (WITH CHARLTON AND PLUMSTEAD), 

Vol v., Pt. L chap, iii., pp. 8M58. 

Sec, L Charlton*— Woolwich and Greenwich connected byCharltoii» 
the road through being a raised causeway over marshy ground, much of 
which between road and river is unfit for building, though here have been 
built in places the wretched homes of a very poor class, which would be 
better destroyed. To the south of the road the ground rises to the old 
village of Charlton, pp. 81. 82. 

Skeich map of district and itatistica bearing on area included theretn. pp. 83, 84. 

The riverside parishes in Charlton are Holy Trinity (High) and St. 
Thomas (Low). Holy Trinity lies on lower level, socially and physically : 
attendances scanty and work discouraging : solace sought in caring for the 
individual and letting the mass go by : but indifference prevails : the spirit 
of the Arsenal and factory work generally adverse to religion : the parish 
a comparatively new one carved out of St. Paul's, Old Charlton : contains 
a degraded and brutalized population crowded info a group of streets, 
which run down to the river on the eastern side, and a respectable but 
religiously indifferent working class on Ihe western side. St. Thomases 
parish : a mixed population of eleven thousand for which the church pro- 
vides the kind of Evangelical service which is to tbe taste of the church- 
going section, but the mass of the people untouched. In the better part of 
the parish we are conscious of the broad wave of prosperity which springs 
from employment at the Arsenal : great demand for small houses with small 
gardens, and whole streets of such built and occupied. In this parish two 
streets of slums near the river, and other streets occupied by a low class of 
casual workers at present earning high wages, spent largely on drink. Here 
if anywhere in London might arise trouble if there were any serious check 
to prosperity. St. Paul's ill-placed as regards the bulk of the new popula- 
tion on the lower ground near the station : gathers a ' natural congregation * 
of middle class chuxch-goers and six hundred working-class children come 
to Sunday school. St. Luke's: a parish of negatives ; no poor, no work- 
ing class, no Sunday school, no visitors, no magazine, no report : none of 
the ordinary things : congregation largely army people who are well- to-do 
but not wealthy. Group of streets known as Suntields, in St. John's 
Blackheath parish, contain a decent but rather poor working class who are 
sought for by the various religious bodies with more than common 
assiduity. St. James's, Kidbrooke, remarkable in that five sixths of the 
parish might be, but is not built over : church-going is usual and the 

r'tion of the church strong. St. Michael's : a small district cut out of 
James's ; a well-to-do congregation helping poorer parishes. 
pp. 82-90 





Sec ii* Three aspects of Woolwich.— 'Woolwich bas three distinct 
aspects: (i) Barmcks and military. (2) The Arsenal. (3) The Dust-bole* 
Toe Dust-hole : a quite small area by the river : its furmshed rooms and 
common lodging-houses a resting place for the stream of tmrnps in or out 
of Xxindon, and the home of an extremely low class of prostitutes: com- 
pares with Notting Dale and Dorset Street : the whole area might and should 
be swept away. Here religion exerts no power: all attempts fail : opinions 
of worlcers. Tha bouses hers not so degraded in appearance as the people. 
The place not n^ly important : only an accidental gathering of degraded 
elements which exist in any large city- pp. 90-92. 

Woolwich as a garrison town : dominated by barracks and military. 
The Garrison Church of St. George: Sunday morning church parade the 
event of the week : other churches complaili of the crowds attracted as 
oniookers. The principal churches of other sects in the neighbourhood 
reserve many seats for soldiers. Soldiers by no means wanting in religious 
feeling : records of the Wesleyan Home : the proportion af[ected among 
soldiers probably as great as among civilians : circumstances of soldier's 
life favour all the ordinary developments of religious faith : this applies 
to officers as much as men. and when they retire msmy are drawn to home 
mission work : number of small missions in neighbourbood of Woolwich. 
The presence of the soldiers affects every form of social life in Woolwich : 
they contribute to gaiety and to vice. pp. 92-94. 

The Arsenal: its innuence perhaps greatest in Plumstead. Great 
pressure of work before and still more during the war : earnings high and 
regular : for the time being all has been prosperity : Dockyard and other 
large works also active. An abnormal proportion of young men, 
married and single, attracted : the great economic factor of the 
situation is the creation of homes on a remarkable scale : pressure upon 
bouse accommodation very great and extraordinary rise of rents: good 
profits made by speculative builders, and larger and larger schemes pro^ 
jected : the schemes of a private builder and the Woolwich Co-operative 
Society : the foundation and progress of this society : at the end of 1900 
had more than seventeen thousand members, nearly /275,ooo of capital 
and yearly sales of ^3 50, 000 : its success one of the best proofs of 
prosperity' among the working classes: it tells of the money which reaches 
the nome and is spent on the family, pp. 94-99. 

Sec m. Religious effort In Woolwich,— Woolwich the field of 
many cflbrts which, although the measure of success is disappointing, are 
deserving of praise. The old parish church of St. Mary Magdalene : the 
rector a remarkable and representative man t his work an admixture of 
failure and success : perhaps attempts in vain to reconcile High Church 
principles with popiuar aims: this mcompalibility shown in an address to 
his people: the parish organization: the church more successful than 
most in attracting a considerable proportion of decent working class, but 
cannot be said that the working man comes to any great extent : but it is. 
so far as it goes, a church of the people. A churchman at the Arsenal 
estimates that of one hundred men in one shop thirty attend church once 
or twice a year, twelve are chapel goers, and eight church. Holy Trinity 
includes the Dust-hole; a centre of even unusually devoted work, but 
little precisely Church activity : the vicar belongs to the class who 
apparently fail and yet succet^d : quotations from an address to his people : 
the church oncf? fashionable, now with difficulty pays its way: ambitious 
music. Mr. Wilson at the Baptist Tabernacle in Beresford Street : his large 
congregation mainly drawn from amongst prosperous artisans : his success 
attributed to sympathy between pastor and people: the impulse comes 
from him, all else trom them : this work more akm to the new Wesleyan 
than the old Baptist spirit: the least satisfactory development is the 
attempts to rouse dormant souls by emotional appeals to 'experiences/ 
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Congrcgalionalist, Wesleyan, Primitive Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Strict Baptist churches in this neighbourhood have a fairly strong natural 
body of supporters, mainly middle class and tradesmen, though none of 
them touch the life of the people in any very successful way. St. John's, 
very large church and greatly overpewed : no parochial feeling : of those 
who rent pews only three are parishioners, St. Michael's : a stronghold 
of Ritualism and some local success claimed: number of communicants 
lar^e compared to church attendance : a devout spirit manifest. Koman 
Catholic Church mar the barracks: apart from soldiers the 6o€k mostly 
Irish employed at the Arsenal : many indiflferent or difficult to reacb. 
pp. 99-1 lo. 

Sec Iv, Plumstcad.— The general religious tone Evangelical : at one 
time shared with Woolwich a reputation of parish neglect, and one parish 
still retains the reputation : but not very easy to trace much difference in 
the broad results on tlie population between activity and neglect. St. 
James*, an old-establishea Evangelical church : the most remarkable 
feature is the number of church workers of artisan or lower middle class : 
a genuine religious gathering with an earnest devotional spirit, but the 
class touched select. St, Margaret's : a large and scattered parish : but the 
work mainly among the lower middle class people and the quite oppjer 
working class people on the high ground round the church : excellent 
congregations, but again the church reaches only a selection. All Saints* : 
a more deiinitely middle class church : less said about indifference : even 
mention of a particular keenness on religious qucstious : successful church 
among the class concerned, but the working class practically uninterested 
and untouched. St, Mark's: a mission district detached from St. 
Nicholas : the missioner a remarkable man : on Sunday evening the 
church crowded with the most distinctly popular audience to be found in 
the district : a church which breaks new ground and collects the less well- 
to-do and less socially respectable of the working classes who constitute 
the parishioners. The Ascension district: another detachment from St. 
Nicholas : another effort to catch the elusive working man. St. Nicholas : 
a service a century behind the age : if no failure, it is because nothing new 
is attempted : the parish of King Log. A contrast to the new mission 
district of St. Paul's. St. John's: the only exponent of High Church 
principles in the neighbourhood : a good congregation at night, mostly of 
young women. A Baptist church composed almost entirely of earnest 
working men : its pastor on the art of winning and holding such a congre- 
gation : preaching tlie essential thing,— Other chapels in this neightwur- 
hood all fairly successful .draw their adherents from the strongly religious 
substructure of the English w^orking class, but if every church and chapel 
were full the mass of the population w^ould remain untouched. North 
Woolwich : an anomalous area on the north of the Thames: in the diocese 
of St. Alban*3. pp, iii^iig. 

Sec V, Various oplnlans,— One of the ablest of tho Church of 
England clergy convinc^ that the only hope of advance Hes in concentration : 
each church must endeavour to obtain a 6rm hold of a few : this the chief 
as3 of missions. Another attributes the apathy mainly not to atheism, but 
to the general tendency to a low moral standard. Opinions of a prominent 
Congregationalist : new members not conversions, but the cnildren of 
Christian people: missionary methods maintained only by invincible 
optimism : in the Arsenal a religious man a marked man for setting up to 
be better than others : alludes in strong terms to the low moral tone ot the 
Arsenal workers. A Catholic oricst confirms this, but gives the district as 
a whole a good character, Ali agree that the Arsenal exercises an anti* 
religious influence : evidence on this point from a successful Cburcb of 
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England clergyman. A Baptist attributes the overwhelming indifiEereaoe 
10 the sense of comfort and security enjoyed. An Evangelical on the 
' respectable indifference ' : thinks there is * too little fear of God/ A Bible 
Chnstian minister who lays aside as useless the modem melbcxls for 
sugaring religion and works strongly on spiritaal lines: thinks that 
missions do more harm than good, and denounces * the inordinate love of 
pleasure as the greatest hindrance to religious work." From e^tsry 
denomination we have the same story that Woolwich is worse than other 
places in respect of religious indifference. A vicar notes the need for 
more manliness in those who are religious, and denounces the uiathy and 
sclBshness of many professing Christians: tmt on the other side clergy 
and ministers of all denominations give on the whole a splendid character 
for devoted work to their supporters : here even more than el9ewhere the 
work of the Church is the life of the congregation. Limitation of ciunttU 
shown by fact that Evangelical character of Church of England weakens 
Nonconformity whenever it occurs, though it may help High Cbarch. 
pp. 119-134. 

Sec vf. Social liifluences-— The Woolwich Polytechnic: started 
by Mr. Quintin Hogg as a Voung Men's Christian Institute: fell into 
6nancial difhculties, from which it was saved by development of its edn- 
cational side : and now there has been a fresh movement in the social and 
rcli:^ious direction : a large men*s service on Sunday afternoon attended 
cbietly by respectable working men : but it is mainly as an cducatioaai 
institute that it is important : its curriculom very comprehensive, but doe* 
not attract artisans and mechanics in large numbers, but rather the class 
above. Excellent arrangements for social and educational recreation at 
the Arsenal : a witness on its moral tone : the Arsenal football ground on 
the marshes : consequence on health and habits of overtime at the 
Arsenal. Employment at the Arsenal said to narrow the class point of 
view : the men become selfish and even conservative as the result of 
employment by the State: due also to fact that all engaged are 
employees. Thrift in many cases said to be carried to the extent of mean- 
ness : a getting and grasping spirit prevails, but this only extends to 
a minority. At present (1900) all have plenty : it 'is a prosperous town of 
prosperous artisans and working men ' ; all say there ought to be no poor. 
Drink : much is taken with decreasing efTect : public-houses reported 
as well conducted. Clubs have a bad reputation. We hear little of 
women drinking. Unusual for wives to worK. A great marrying district 
and the moral standard on sexual matters high : large families usual. 
Vice is professional : soldiers a diBiculty : but a great improvement among 
them both as lo drink and vice. pp. 124-129. 

Sec- viU Local Q ovcm men t-— Woolwich and Plamstead remark- 
able for broad streets, sudden hills and unexpected turnings » but the 
natural beauties of their pjosition thrown away ; tne Common irretrievably 
ruined : forethought wanting, Plumstead dull : Bostall Wood and Heath 
acquired by L,C.C. The open fields and woods in this direction perhaps 
mainly due to bad service of trains, which is a grievous inconvenience to 
the existing f>opulation. When our in(^uiry was made the local adminis- 
tration was in the hands of the vestnes of Woolwich and Plumstead; 
*a low moral tone ' complained of. Housing: at Woolwich, the trouble 
old buildings and crowding ; at Plumstead, new and shoddy work and rapid 
extension. Rents rising everywhere. Baths, wash-houses, and electric 
lighting works. Roads clean and well kept. Poor Law ; the administratioii 
active and the policy progressive, pp. 130*133. 





DeicrfpllvB Not««. Map R« Woolwich and Pluni«te«d. General eharicter. 

Fovrrty areat. Einploymtint», Houilng^ anrl rents. Marketi^ PubUc^houses, Places 

of am use m cot. Open ap&cca. HcaLltb. Change* of population. Means of locomotion, 
pp. I3^'JJ6. 

Places of Woralllp* Lltt of parith chnrchet titiiated tn the dlttrict,* deacrihfd in 
Chap. 111. (Fart 1.), with other pUcei ul worahjp grouped ici their ecdetlaitica] patliJlie*. 
pp. 136. iJJ. 

Map R, Woolwich (1900). Oppoiitc p. 158. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, (The South- East). VoL V., Ft. L, chap iv. 

pp. 139-146- 
Sec L— (i) Baptists at Greenwich. (2J Baptists at Woolwich. {3) 
P. S. A. at a Cong^regational Church. (4) The Brethren, {5) A Railway 
Men's Mission at Deptford. (6) A Mission at Woolwich. (7) Views of 
a Conp-egationalist Minister. (S) A voluble preacher. {9) A scandaloui 
difificulty (Church of England), pp. 139-144, 
See* II* — (t) Saturday night at Woolwich (May 27th, 1900]. pp. 145-146. 
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Sec, 



THE SOUTH-WEST. Chaps. i.Iv.. 
pp. 147-430. 

BATTERSEA. Vol V.. Pt. IL. chap. I, pp. 149-175, 
I. Nine Elms and the neighbourhood*— The sketch map of 



South-West shows a district bounded by the river, and intersected in 
every direction by railway lines : it ends both to South and West in opea 
fields : a district of rapid and recent changes, pp. 149. 150. 

Sketch map of district and Btatislics Vicaring on iLrea included thereixi. pp. 15 1| T51. 

Nine Elms : an area of very degraded poverty : description of it from 
our notes and opinions of the curatc-in-charge and the Roman Catholic 
priest. Mrs. Despard and her work : she is a Roman Catholic, but there 
IS no trace of the projmgandist spirit ; and the work is social rather than 
religious: mainly centres in a boys' club: the problem of * afler/ For 
serious crime Mrs. Despard gives the district a dear bill : drink and 
quarrelling the local vices. A girl's club in New Road : the basis of thd 
work friendship. In the two neighbouring parishes the religious bodies 
work mainly as missions: St. Andrew's and its (late) ultra- Protestant 
vicar : a Primitive Methodist Chapel : the people around show a general 
lack of interest. The most successful work a Presbyterian mission 
attached to Trinity Presbyterian Church, Clapham Road. pp. 150-156. 

Sec ii. From Battersea Park to Lavender Hill.— Flats erected 
overlooking the Park occupied by semi- fashionable people. The churches 
complain that ' flat * dwellers as a class are of little use in church work, 
difficult to deal with, and sometimes of doubtful reputation. All Saints 
and St. Saviour's. The Fioman Catholics. The Baptists and the United 
Methodists, pp. 156. 157. 

Between Battersea Park Road and the railway the streets are poor and 
the people practically untouched by church, chapel or mission : the 
poverty not intense, but all pervading. A mission which deals with 
crippled children in South London, and locally concentrates on gipsy 
encampments in the ncighbouxhood. pp. 157, i5§, 

South of the railway a remarkable effort to establish permanently 
»tisfactory conditions due to the policy and management of two large 
estates, the Shaftesbury Park Estate of the Artisans* Dwellings' Co. and the 
Flower Estate : forms a kind of social fortress : on both estates every- 
thing is done to maintain order and respectability. Between the two ia 
^e Beaufoy Estate where the houses are of the same t>*pe, but less good» 
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Aod the people more poor and crowded. On these estates there is much 
IndiQiereDce to religion, but it is not flaunted : rather the correct thing 
amon^ the respectable to attend some place of worship. The Church of 
the Ascension has had a great success, due to systematic visiting and 
definite teaching on High Church lines, and to the gift of organization. 
The Wcsleyans in Queen's Road : a successful cause. The Primitive 
Methodists maintain their numbers though they complain that it is ' lil:e 
preaching to a procession.' pp. 158-161. 

Sec lit. Old Battersea and the River Side.— The parish of St. 
Mary, Battersea : its three churches : the work inspired by the broad, 

fenial, kindly spirit of the rector. The old parish church. Orville 
toad : a black sp>ot. Europa Place : opened up and improved, CranBcId 
Street and Parkham Street : remarkable instances of a complete change 
for the better without more reconstruction than is involved in doing up the 
houses. At neither of the St. Mary's Churches do targe numbers attend, 
though the number of recognised communicants is large and the parish 
organizations active and successful: the girls* clubs successful : managed on 
broad, non-puritanical lines. The Church of England the most successful 
here: the Roman Catholics small and scattered, and the Nonconformists 
weakened lay the southward movement of their supporters and the 
incoming of dwellers in flats. While main stream of prosperity is due 
south, the scum and wreckaije are thrown off on western edge, and render 
all the church work here unsatisfactory and difficult : the mass of the people 
are indifferent, irresponsive, and materialistic, and the incoming popu- 
lation makes for degradation : ministers of religion on the apathy, indiner- 
enoe, and social deterioration : all tell of decadence and the picture painted 
by the police is the darkest of all : elsewhere there has been levelling op 
as well as levelling down : here we have a population in which every 
clement is deteriorating. This district a * practising ground for deacon- 
esses * : the views of two deaconesses on the people : pre-marital relations 
tisual between the sexes : drink increasing among women : no feeling 
against religion, but the deaconesses * don't get the people to church more 
than one here and there' : the good influence of collecting banks. In spite 
of discouragement the churches working hard but with little eflect, though 
each church or chapel finds some who care. The Pentecostal League at 
Speke Hall : its history and growth : its object to act upon religion as 
a world-wide stimulus and to seek to deepen the spiritual life : its inJUaenco 
rather general than local, pp. 161-172. 

Sec Iv. Local admlnistratton.— Mr. John Bums 'dominates* the 
Vestry, but as a moderating influence. Quotations from our evidence as 
to the work done and the men. The annual report bears evidence to 
thoroughness and care. Housing varies much in different parts : in some 
parts much overcrowding : but the inspectors vigilant : rents high and 
continually rising. Health fairly good : birth-rate high, death-rate low, 
but the averages hide the facts, so great is the difference between various 
parts, pp, 173-175, 

CLAPHAJH. Vol. v.. Pt. II., chap. iU pp^ 176-rQi. 
Sec, i. From the Fe]is:lou8 point of view.— The district round 
Clapham Common one of the great pools into which the living stream 
flows : the general character of the streets is pink, or pink barred with red, 
^f,, comfortable working and lower middle class. St, Luke's Church : 
belongs to parish of St. Mary, Battersea : the most fashionable church in the 
nciKhhourbood : attended by large numbers. Never ending demand for 
Kmall two-storeyed houses arranged for one or two families : cx:cupied by 
people who have enough to live comfortably, though probably little saved: 
do not come to church much, but good respectable psople, who cannot be 
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calkil irreligious. Among tliese tlie Nonconformists more finccessful than 
the Church; a successful Wesleyan Church : the neighbourhood good for 
Methodism. The Baptists equally successful. These and otber churches 
conGdcnt except when they attack mission work, St. Michael's : the vicar 
notes a general levelling, up and down, towards the lower middle class : 
affects the Church financially if not numerically : not much innate religious 
feelinj? in the people. Change of tone where our map changes from pink 
barred to pink : more strongly marked in account given by Methodist Free 
Church which is situated among the pink : ' the religious faculty not much 
developed ' : complaint of the growth of Sunday visiting. Strict Baptist 
minister on the people. The Salvation Army fail here. The Congrega- 
tlonalist Church m Stormont Road : a success : the minister speaks of the 
neighbourhood as religious and church-going. The Presbyterians hopeful ; 
speak of the powerful home influence. St. Mark's collects a large 
congregation from all round : difficulties of \isiiing : a remarkable Church 
Literary Society. St. Barnabas obtains f^U congregations and is the 
centre of much religious activity : regarded as a pillar of Protestantism, 
Clapham now moderately Ritualistic as compared with the Evangelicalism 
of the past : also one of the greatest centres of Roman Catholicism in 
London. The old parish church of Holy Trinity: active and successful 
and fills a great part in Clapham life : its congregations large in spite of 
change in population. The Congregationalists in Grafton Square : still 
fairly strong, but suffering from removals : attempt to justify their local 
existence by mission work. Baptist Church in Grafton Square also going 
down. Baptist Church m Wandsworth Road : its vigorous congregational 
life * the interesting opinions of its minister : difficulties in touching men 
and complete failure with the poor : * church-going in London denotes 
a certain height in the 54:)cial scale,' St, James' : an Evangelical church 
with a large congregation : its charitable work unfavourably criticized ; 
White Square, pp. 176-186. 

Sec. iL From the home point of view,— From the point of view 
of home the story here is satisfactory : the houses have had the advantage 
of being specially built to suit the classes that have occupied them : the 
object has been to provide self-contained dwellings of from three to seven 
rooms, and a type of house has been produced with some architectural 
merit. The system of three years' lea^s objected to as unsettlingp but fits 
in well with the recurring incidents in the life of a bouse as well as the 
changing circumstances of the occupants. The surroundings of Clapham 
Common on the north and west are really Battersea and Wandsworth, 
though here treated as Clapham : Clapham Junction a second and greater 
Clapham with a very different population : the gay and crowded life 
rov:nd the Junction: here a good deal of vice floats on the surface, 
pp. 186-189. 

Sec ilL Clapham to Kenrtlngton. St. John's parish is decadent 
and difficult for the Church. ^ — St, Paul's has been filled by a middle-class 
congregation- The Congregationalists of Grafton Square and their 
Mission. Another mission whose want of success on the spiritual side is 
very marked, and the missioner emphasizes the general failure. Christ 
Church filled with High Church practices. The report of a little Strict 
Baptist Church, pp. igo, 191, 

Dejcrlpttve Notes. Map S, Battersea and Cl*pb«ai. Gcnenit diararter. 
Poverty art a i. Eniployracnts, Honatitg .iiiU rents. Ma.rkeit». PubIic*houie>. Pbcts 
of amusement. Op«n vpikcc^. Health. Clianget in t>opuLation. Meanf of communU 
cation^ pp. t9i->i9^. 

Places of Worship, tfst of pariah chureheii situated In the district cortrtd by 
•ketch trap No. lo, anil tit scribed in Part 11. 1 Vol. V., with <Ahtt pJaoe» of worihip 
grouped in their eccJesiatticil |>arUhe». pp. iQj» 1961 

Map S. Dattersca {i^ioo}. Opposite p. J96. 
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WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY. Vol. V., Part IL, cliap. iii.. 

pp. 197-218. 

Sec, L The Valley of the Wand le*— The movement of the poorest 

now is towards the valley of the Wandle, where building of a vile cbararter 
is progressing, involving the erection of new slums. Eastward, as the 
ground rises to Wandsworth Common, poverty gives -way to well being 
and even to wealth. Religioas activity acre takes the shape, largely, of 
missionary efforts competing with each other in the service of the godless 
poor : much competition in giving : the regular churches and chapels only 
lairly filled, and mission services mostly neglected. St. Faith's : a shifting 
population, on which the Church can exert little influence. All Saints* : 
two churches : one in the rich district of Wimbledon Park is well attended 
and helps the poorer churches. The old parish church works among a more 
difficult population, and with the mass little success can be claimed. 
St. Anne's : an extensive and actively worked parish, gathering a largo 
middle-class congregation : cleavage between middle class and poor. 
St. Andrew's: the vicar analyzes his people, and considers what are the 
motives which bring to church such of them as come. Baptists, Wcsleyans, 
and Congregationalists, all have large and prosperous congregations on 
East Hill : but fail in their efforts to evangelize the neighbouring poor, and 
opinion expressed that small clerks and City people are almost more 
stubborn and diSicuU to reach than the working classes. Numerous 
missions run by these churches with little eflect : a good deal of bribery : 
the work generally bears the character of galvanized activity without spark 
of vitality. Several independent missions which exhibit no special features 
and attain no great success: but Bramblebury Hall stands out from the 
rest as a private venture church rather than a mission : has a good 
congregation of middle-class people drawn by the preaching : the working 
classes are not touched. The e vidence of a City missionary on the poor and 
their homes in the valley of the Wandle : his district not a very low one : 
all receive him kindly, bat the majority are indifferent to religion, and it is 
not easy to ' get a word in for the Lord ' : ascribes success with working 
men to • witty repartee and sanctified common sense " : the lavish beer- 
drinking of builders' labourers. The evidence of another City missionary 
in the same neighbourhood, but a poorer district : has two colonies of 
gipsies, costers, nower sellers, &c., and the inhabitants of the low streets, 
of^ which Wardley Street and Lydden Grove are the worst, are doorstep 
cleaners^ hog-wash gatherers, labourers, drunkards, and loose characters : 
Wardley Street described as worse than any part of Westminster now 
is. Description of W^ardley Street and Lydden Grove from our notes, 
pp. 197-206. 

Sec* IL Putney* — Few houses on the low land of the western bank of 
the Wandle: such streets as there are poor. As the land rises the 
inhabitants rise in the social scale. The parishes of St. Stej)heo, St, 
Michael, St. Paul and St. Barnabas remarkable for their admixture of 
classes. The vicar of St. Michael's census as to the church-going habits 
of the servant-keeping section of his parishioners. As to the working 
classes, ' practical sympathy and friendship with the people in their homes 
is the only way to win sympathy lor the Church.' St. Stephen's: 
Evangelical : good congregation : attempt made to reach the poor by 
mission church, but too much given : great and growing neglect of Sunday 
observance : Sunday recreations specially prevalent here owing to the 
op]>ortunities the district offers. St. Paul and St. Barnabas : the work 
divided between the two churches : St. Paurs, the rich church, having 
morning service : St. Barnabas, the mission charch, evening service : a 
working man's club in which drink is supplied. No Nonconformist church 
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of Miy importance here. A little unsectarian mission and a rather remark- 
able Roman Cathttlic mission chtirch. Tiie priest on tlie peculiarities of 
Pntney. pp. 207-aio. 

Putney proper one large old parish with three churches, the services of 
which arc arranged to suit various religious tastes i the Nonconformists 
also fully represented: but results unsatisfactory: all impatient or 
depressed : the work in pleasure-loving Putney is hopeless. Spurgcon on 
the Thames Valley : given up to the Devil and High Churchism : thiJt 
view confirmed by a Baptist minister : a sporting and pleasuring elemcrt 
paramount in the population. The Wesleyans have a large church with 
a comparatively small congregation of strictly middle-class people : hardly 
touch the poor. The Presbyterian minister says • the churches do not 
prosper; the middle class here as indifieient to religions observances as the 
poor elsewhere ' : his own congregation from a wide area and rich : 
religious life in Putney has suffered from marked absence of unity 
between Established and Free Churches. Unity Church : a combination 
between Baptists and Congregationalists. A retiring Congregational 
minister on tne discouraging results of work among the new population 
and the poor. Emmanuel Free Church of England : the minister on 
the competitive hunt for Sunday-school children. Putney badly off for 
young people*s organizations. Rich and poor closely intermingled in 
Puioey : the riverside population a degraded set, and the action of the 
chnrcbcs does not tend to make them less so. Altogether, no spot in 
London where religion plays a more unsatisfactory part than in Putney, 
and the lack of Chnstian co-operation ■especially marked. Down Lodge 
Mission established to commemorate a great Gospel revival by Moody and 
Sankey; but ks hall now practically empty, pp. 210-215. 

Sec lil. Locfll Ad nt In fst ration.— The Borough of Wandsworth with 
the exception of Plum stead the largest sanitary district in London : its 
population increased five-fold in fifty years. The late Vestry reported aa 
on the whole satisfactory, steady going* and rather Conservative, lacking 
in enterprise : but almost general condemnation in the matter of new 
building. Health on the whole good. Open spaces plentiful. Public 
baths and libraries. Administration of Poor Law 'sympathetic,' 'rather 
lavish with out- relief.' pp. 216-218, 

DMCriptlv* Note*. Map T. Wandsworth and Putney* --G«nerAt chnractrr. 
Poverty areas. Employment, Houalng and rent*, Ma.rhcts. Public-houncs, FUcct 
of a.mii»?mcnt. Open ■pacea. Health. Changes of po^tilatioQ. Mc&ai of locotnotioa. 
pp. 319, 110. 

Map T. Wandtworth. Sec (1900). Oppo«4te p. jjo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Vol. V., Part II.. chap, iv.. pp. 220-230. 

Sec L ReligJays Development.— (t^ A Weslcyan inaugnratioa 
pervice on Sunday evening. (2) Pentecostaf^Lcague. (3) Conversions in 
■ the United 



connection with 
Phenomena, pp. 
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Methodist Free Church. (4) Spiritual 



Sec. IK Passing Notes,— (i) A Sunday walk in Clapham. 

May day festival 



on old Claphara. (3) The Caius College Mission 
at a Mcthoflist Free Church. (3) Gipsies in Mills' 
streets in VVandJe Valley pp. 227-230. 



Claphan 
' Yard, 



(2) A note 



(6} Tho low 




VOLUME VI 
{TAini Series : Religious Influences) 



OUTER SOUTH LONDON 

{Date ^ Inquiry In thit DUtrict : 1900] 

THE BELT OF CROWDINQ AND POVERTY, Chap. U pp. 3-36. 

Sec. L The whole district of the coloured map,— It is with the 
future a9 much as the present that we have to deal m outer and outermost 
South LondoQ. Here we have the problem of London's growth and 
expansion presented in its most regiilar shape under the most normal 
cnnditions. The coloured map shows at the top an almost uniform belt 
of crowding and poverty* from which the outward stream hasflowwJ. foUow- 
ing the contour of the ground* to either side of the central hills* pp. 3, 4. 

Sketch miLp ctf district »nd stAtistks bearing on the area iDcluded therein, pp. 5, 6. 

Sec. IL North -West of Clapham Road.— lo the streets west of 
Wandsworth Road in All Saints' parish we touch an extremely low 
level, while the adjacent streets to the east are also very poor. St. 
Anne's : a vicar who truly spends his hfe in his work : bis church 
adherents gained one by one : admits the decline in conventional church- 
going, but welcomes it as in the direction of honesty : a small but very 
earnest congregation, many of whom are men: but a wider sphere of 
influence claimed for church than statistics represent : the vicar has 
espoused the cause of the working men in their trade disputes. Wheat- 
shcaf Hall finds its backbone in the more religious and temperate among 
working men : a church formed by the eflorls of a pastor w^ho gives his 
sen-ices and found the money for the building of the hall : this the only 
competitor to the Church here, but the bulk of the population remain 
untouched. The Roman Catholics seek only those who acknowledge the 
authority of their Church. All Saints' : an extremely active local organiza- 
tion created and sustained by the present incumbexit : two churches and 
two mission rooms: an example of very energetic religious work of Low 
Church type : deep discouragement at lack of permanent result, but no 
relaxation of efibrt, and work done enormous : Sunday schools with 3500 
children and two hundred teachers: an early morning service (5.30) for 
railway men. H^t as elsewhere the atti lude of the men and the bulk of the 
people is one of utter indifference ; and this indifierenc^ is growing : 
slackness of many so-called Church people : * you must be always behind 
them.' The Railway Mission claims some success: fully five thousand 
railway men in the neighbourhood and among tliem some religion s-minded 
men who carry on the mission. St. Barnabas' : the place of middle-class 
families taken by others less well-to-do : large proportion of railway 
workers : among the working class scarcely any go to place of worship. 
The minister of a Baptist chapel speaks of the change in population, and 
all tell of a middle class fallen to pieces, and a workmg class respectable 
but indifferent to religion, and the poor practically untouched by it- 
St. Stephen a, stranded by the departure of the well-to-do, has no hold 00 
the people: haif-siarved struggle for existence on Evangelical lines, 
Trimty Churchy an important Presbyterian centre in Clapham Road, draws 
its congregation from tar and wide : the carriage folk gone and the poor 
class dil^cult to reach, St. Mark's: two mission halls and an active 
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OTiganization : difGci^ltles as to finance. Congregatioiialist, 
Methodist Free Churcli, and a tittle Baptist mission, pp. 7-12. 

All agree as to the general decadence of this district ; more poverty 
throaghout and to the west more depravity and disorder. Local 
authorities remiss : extracts from our notes as to the squalid and dirty 
condition of the streets to the east and west of Wandsworth Road : but 
here and there improvement noted in character of people : less roughness ; 
houses characterized by wealth of greenery and ilowers: some roads of 
the best working-class type, houses old but well built : but many new 
roads doomed to rapid decay. Great accessibility of neighbourhood 
makes it one which would repay improvement. Vauxhall Park not so well 
kept as it might be. pp. 12- [5. 

Sec, ill. The Sultan Street area.— This ansa in some ways without 
a counterpart in London : none where the word ** outcast " is so deeply 
branded : no vestige of the sentiment of •* home '* seems to hang round it : 
no improvement (1900) in ten years : extract from our notes as to Hollington 
Street, to which Sultan Street is similar: many of the inhabitants Cockney 
Irish and mostly general latxiurers : much overcrowding : drunken and 
rough rather than criminal : but some crimes of violence : no house- 
breakers or thieves. The area strangely inaccessible. Two independent 
missions here : one works mostly among children : a few conversions 
claimed, and some improvement. The second mission belongs to Ragged 
School Union. The leader of the Free Salvationists regards the people 
here as a distinct class for whom there is little hope of permanent 
improvement : they may begin to reform* but relapse. Even tlie Roman 
Catholic priest received with absolute indiflerence. The place in its present 
condition may be said to have grown up in twenty-five years, under the 
eyes of the Church and the missions, despite the efforts of a wealthy and 
active vicar backed by powerful organizations : religions bodies apparently 
helpless to cope with degradation of this kind. It any improvement it is 
attributable to the Board schools. The first step to improvement here is 
a forcible opening up which would change the whole atmosphere : no 
question of absolute destructioo ; though overcrowded it is not insanitary, 
pp. 15-19. 

Sec, iv. The poor part of Cam berwel L — Emmanuel parish* 
A Baptist mission with thirty years of chefjuered existence : except in tho 
fervour of the workers little to show : cold indifFerenceand growing apathy 
but less hostility: growing indiflerence attributed to increase of prosperity 
with increase of drinking. A large mission remarkable in the personaUty 
of its conductor, the * sailor preacher.' East of Camberwetl Koad we enter 
a region of much poverty, some vice, and considerable religious activity, 
Congregationalist mission in Waterloo Street consists mainly of Sunday 
schools, in consequence of lailure to bring adults to religious services: but 
fresh effort being made : a popular Sunday school and large slate club. 
A Baptist mission connected with Peckham Road Tabernacle : the Sunday 
school consists not of the really poor, but of fairly comfortable working 
claai : the neighbouring people described as * dark and heathen ' : a prin* 
cipal part of the work is tne distribution of tracts from door to door. 
The Lighthouse Mission and its manager, who is ready at a pinch to take 
any part : self-sacri6cing and devoted effort : the services and other work ; 
this work has a rough fibre but is earnest, Renuine« and well worthy of study 
as a gauge of popular religious sensibilities. The Salvation Army here 
more successful than the missions: the corps one of the strongest in 
I/Dndon with an individoality which has led to the secession of the Free 
Salvationists: both have the character of working men's churches rather 
than militant missions : the members prosperous : noteworthy that in tha 
Band of Love for children a greater featuro than usual is made of fiodal 
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d educ&tio«ml work : oc»ps has larger ei^enmg comptegMicm in i^mgh* 
urhood but of^ott speaks of peopb os much less indmed to religioa 
^aji in a : [Idland district. Hampden Avenue : the worst local centre of 
dei^radatic^ outside Siilteui Street area: it is a compArativelv tnodeni 
street of three-storeyed houses occupying Oie former gardens of a row of 
old two-storey houses ; a perfect example of * how not to do ir ; unfit ion 
the habitation of decent people, pp. 19-27. 

S€C* V, The remainder of tlie belt.— As w« move east we find 

a greater umformiiy of conditions: little either very dark or very light: 

"»»* thoroughfares more ranely foimd and open spaces almost entirely 

but the district is saved from the worst features of congestion by 

i^fis of its houses and the liberal plauuing of its streets. Here 

M of England in the tmnxn occupies the field. St. George's, the 

- ' ission^ afiilisited to Trimtjr College, Cambridge; the most 

ab.- of kts kind, but has not received the support nor achieve tbt 
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all ] ' ■ ; rxrily ver>' poor indeed, but the church draws a large middle- 
class non-parochial congregation : said that there are plenty of church-goers 
here, but few true Christians among them : work among tiie poor, centring 
in the curate. A small Unitarian mission, and a Salvation Army corps 
which finds most of its best members among gas-workers and has outdoor 
services on Peckham Rjre. The Baptist Church in Peckham Park Road, 
in spite of an indifierent position, still holds its own and is a centre of 
activity: the congregation represents blend of artisan and lower middle 
class : a solid and genuine reUgions structure. Roman Catholic Franciscan 
church with flock of many poor Irish and Italians: this district old 
enough to be full to the point of congestion, but too jroung for rebuilding : 
one of the worst spots is Grainger Street. The Franciscan Fathers carry 
on active work among their following, more on social lines than usual : 
leakage complained of among the poor : for many of them Catholicism 
will soon be only a name: charity very freely administered, and great 
quantities of bread given away at the monastery gates : some hostility of 
a no-popery character. Christ Church : good work of its kind, but httle 
impression made. Corpus Christ! Mission, stamped with a certain origin- 
ality of spirit and in its success stands out among the College Missions: 
its religious and social operations : this mission fails in some ways, but 
succeeds better than most in making itself an integral part of the life ot 
the people, pp. 27 36. 
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BEYOND THE BELT OF POVERTY, SOUTHWARD TO THE 
HILLS. VoL VL, chap. u», pp* 37-60. 

Sec I. From the Claphnni Road to the South- Eastern and 
Chath&m Railway*— This district characterized by its extreme accessi- 
bility to City and West End : this advantage will be the salvation of the 
locality if the rebuilding is wisely conceived. It is mainly occupied by 
lower middle and comfortable working class, but has several low slums, 
notably Bromsgrove Road, and in another tiny spot there are five beer- 
houses and one public-house with a full licence. But on the whole it is 
a favoured and agreeable district : none so accessible is less crowded with 
houses and people: its two great thoroughfares of Clapham and Brixton 
Road still mainlv residential, and have so far largely escaped the com- 
mercial taint, and the hideous and wasteful habit of building on the gardens 
of the great suburban thoroughfares. The sense of space here extends to 
many of the side streets, pp. 37-39. 

The Church of England strongly and variously represented, A great 
Evangelical churchy of which the vicar is above all things a preacher, 
drawing crowds to hear him : parish management also successful : a great 
staff of workers and much done to reach the people : the whole parish 
evangelized, bat here as elsewhere class distinctions draw a line which the 
Gospel, as preached, fails to cross. An ef^ually great High Church : its 
foundation and growth : an immense organization, and money poured out 
freely : vicar, ten curates, a nurse, eight sisters, and over three hundred 
voluntary workers: 1500 communicants, 2500 day-school children, and 
1500 in the Sunday schoob : a large congregation, to a great extent non- 
parochial, mainly middle class, and increasingly so as the surrounding 
population falls m social scale. A great parochial church, liberal Evan- 
gelical, avoiding all extremes: equally devoted workers, as active an 
organization and aa large a congregation. Another great church, outside 
the Establishment, in which the doctrines preached are tinorthodox and 
heretical to the verge of Unitarianism, is always full : appeals to the same 
social strata as the other three, though probably a rather higher average : 
efforts to attract the working classes are without avail, but a great deal of 
educational and social work is carried on among the poor at missions 
in Lambeth. A church worked on old-fashioned lines at which the vicar 
has seen three waves of population come, each less amenable to Church 
influence than that which preceded it: the vicar expressed the view that 
church-going is almost entirely a question of social standing. A new 
man who came to a ' dead cause ' and has had a revival but is still 
despondent, as at least two-thirds of his people go nowhere and progress 
is so slow: but he notes the keen, energetic work of the Church all round 
'which must win.' A church with democratic methods: an elective 
council : the working class aimed at and touched by a number of social 
agencies; these, it is thought, may be the chief attraction to the church, 
which is however not well filled. A church which seeks to attract the 
working classes by lively preaching on every -day subjects with bright 
music and lantern services: its small iron mission church is full in the 
morning and crowded in the evening, pp. 39-46, 

Dissent said to be weaJc in this district, but it is a feeding ground for 
the great chapels in the main roads: there arc also here several 
successful Nonconformist churches which bear out the conclusion that 
religious observance follows class lines. Wesleyan church with a liturgy 
and splendid singing : earnest spiritual life, Congregationatist : a church 
which though dwindhng is still a substantial wreck. Baptists: one 
church which holds its own among lower middle and upper working-class 
people in Stockwell, and several others smaller. A mission and the views 
of Its superintendent: the ground difficult owing to the fact that the 
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people are of respectable artisan class r almost impossible to get the people 
to a icrvice by legitimate means. A genaine working man's church 
belonging to the open Bs^tists : a dignified appeal for funds, pp. 46-49. 

Sec ii. Soulfi of Peckhara Road,— The mixed population round 
Loughborough Junction : a district which never sleeps. St. Saviour's 
parish: a church fairly filled and a good deal of local attachment : divis»ons 
of class shown by visiting organization and educational system, A Con- 
gregationalist chapel suffering from the loss of its old supporters, who have 
moved further south *, the people around described as independent. 
indiSerent, careless: the need of finding new adherents has made this 
a congregation of the yoimger members of lower middle-class families 
who go the'u' own way irrespective of their parents. Improved means oi 
communication fall in with freedom of movement and selection of church, 
St. Matthew*s, Denmark Hill^ a rendezvous of the rich, but the numbers 
depend upon the occupant of the pulpit: the parish includes a large 
working-class district as well as some poor who are ' swamped in chanty : * 
The vicar's account of his wealthy parishioners. A rich German colony hero 
and a German church. A Roman Catholic church active in propaganda : 
always a number of converts on hand, St, Giles's: a small congregatioa 
compared to size of church and parish : social decay and general neglect 
of religious observances complained of, as also chanty ill -ad minister^ by 
visitors. The Baptists in Denmark Place and at South London Tabemade, 
Peckham Road : a great force and an attractive service : the modem spirit 
prevails : as a middle-class organization the church is the centre of very 
vigorous congregational life : unusual social activity. The Presbyteriana 
hardly less successful: the congregation about one-third Scotch Presby- 
terians by birth, the rest heterogeneous, but few from the * outside indifferent 
mass ' : the mission work among the poor not satisfactory, A Congre- 
gationalist church: a singularly perfect specimen of its kind, full of 
religious and social life and activity. All Saints' : an eclectic congregation 
formed of old-fashioned Evangelicals who prefer a black gown in the 
pulpit, St. Mary Magdalene : a simple old-iashiooed Evangelical servace 
and a middle*class congregation: a movable pulpit, St. Mark*s: fairly 
large congregations drawn from among the better- to-do population, but 
failure among the poor. St. Jude's: High Church, but not the highest: 
an attempt to reach the poor by democratic methods has not met with any 
great success: a small parochial congregation : a few men brought in, bat 
general sense of failure for which the usual explanations are given. 
A successful Baptist church in Rye Lane : the people drawn from a wide 
circuit, but mainly from the south: a busy and pious church. The 
Wesleyans are feeling the impoverishing effects of tne outward trend of 
population, though in numbers they are holding their own. Congrega- 
tionaliats at Clifton Chapel not of late very successful, but great hopes of 
a new minister, pp. 50-60. 

FURTHER SOUTH. Vol. VL. chap, ill., pp. 61-87. 

Sec< 1. The Wcdterii Side.— St. Matthew's, Brixton : large conj 
gallons, but not sufficient lo fill the huge church: the people 
middle class. The mission work of little avail. St. Paul's. 
Brixton : disadvantageous situation : the worshippers, chiefly of middle 
class, drawn largely irom outside the parish : tlie vicar complains of the 
habit of * wandering,' and of indiilerence : he compares the Londoner 
unfavourably with the Yorkshireman. St. Saviour's: a quiet going 
Evangelical church with good congregations: exercises a strong ana 
genume religious influence. St. Jude's : not unsuccessful except as 
regards tnission services. Ail these Evangelical churches complain of 
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cyelingf and other forms of Sabbath breaking, especially tho Sunday 
playing of the London County Council band. Su Catherine's: a dead 
church. St Paul's, Heme Hilh in past times a cburch of the rich, but 
the surrounding population is increasing and changing in class, with the 
usual effect on services, pp. 61-64. 

The Nonconformists work here without any great measure of success. 
A remarkable Baptist minister, steeped in piety, prayer, and contem- 
plation : his flock middle-class people of serious character. Four other 
baptist churches : not very successful. The Wealeyans on Brixton Hill : 
a strong church, with mission work ia this area. A Congregationalist 
cburch m St. Matthew's parish : a strictly middle-class body : difficulty 
of mixing the poor with them : a social meeting in the minisler's 
drawing room on Sundays. A Unitarian church presided over by a man 
of ideals, and other small churches and missions in this district. A pecu- 
liarly large and uniform patch of poverty in streets to the north of 
Cornwall Road : all coloured light blue, but some are old houses, while 
others are quite new ones which have fallen, and have a worse character 
than the older streets, pp. 64-69. 

Sec. \L The Hastem Side.— On the west side of Pcckbam Rye the 
churches are all High or very High ; a neighbouring Roman Catholic 

griest compares them with his own plain doings and modest building. 
t. Saviour's : a popular place of worship : services all day and many 
come : the vicar a man of energy and power : his * dodges * : many 
attractions draw middle and lower middle-class people. St. Tohn*s: 
rather disorganized at time of inquiry, but never weti filled : the day and 
Sunday schools the most vigorous part of the work. St. Clement's: 
w^orked on definite * Church lines/ which the vicar thinks rather repel 
than attract : much of the parish very poor, and the congregation said to 
be representative of all classes. St. Peter's: a beautiful church in 
a splendid position, fairly filled morning and evening, pp. 69-71. 

WesJeyan Church, Barry Road, the most important of the Wesleyan 
churches : large congregations morning and evening : extensive operations. 
A great Congregational church : hlled both morning and evening with 
middle-class people drawn from all sects : no attempt to mix the classes 
or evangelize the poor : but there is a domestic mission. A second strong 
Congregational church in Dulwich Grove: its crowded congregation 
drawn from the lower side of middle class : full of congregational hfe and 
enargy ; their successful Literary Society. Three Baptist churches : two 
succMfal and busy, and one which has failed. Free Methodists : a hard 
struggle to hold their own among so much competition : the view held 
that Londoners are becoming more detached, and less bound to any 
particular organization : a good deal to support this view : the aggregate 
of loosely attached is great : this district contributes largely to churches 
more in centre of London : as an ofiTset against districts where hardly 
any ever go to church, there are probably others where most of tho 
women and children and fathers of families attend more or less regularly. 
Primitive Methodists and Salvation Army. A mission founded and 
maintained by chimney sweeps, pp. 71-75. 

East of Peckham Rye. The Cheltenham College Mission : draws only 
a small congregation mainly from the better streets : conscientious 
painstaking work, but not very successful. An old-established Congrega* 
tionalist church : the congregation though less wealthy tlian formerly, 
maintains its numbers fairly well. The Salvation Army, possibly 
strengthened by sece^on : appeals to a lower class than the churches : 
but attracts a decent working class rather than the poor. The seceders 
iuso doing well, though still a small body, they make up for want of 
VIII 26 ^ 
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numbers by intensity of conviction and extreme stnctness of their rule of 
life : a remarkable and devoted little body, doing good 'work : their verdict 
on the people around : drink the great curse : the effect of conversion. 
St. Giles's mission church on the Waverlcy Estate, pp. 75-79* 

Sec liL The Concourse on Peckham Rve. — ^A great district for 
open-air preaching: people primarily attracted by the band* and the 
opportunity seized: the result described as •pandemonium,* and 
'religious cockpit ' : but a minister thinks there is just a balance of food. 
Some evidence from our notes. The South London Christian UnioQ and 
their great demonstration on Unity Sunday, pp. 79-Si. 

Sec Iv. Social ConditioEis.— In this district social distinctions are 
marked. St, Saviour's parish deteriorating : much coming and going, 
and th99e who come poorer than those who leave. St. John's: the better 
parts safe ft-om deterioration, but in the northern part a good deal of 
poverty and a very bad dark blue patch at the apex of the Common : 
contains a colony of Italians and rough labouring people. South of 
Goose Green, and especially in St. Clement's p>arish, there is a good deal 
that is unsatisfactory : the district a refuge for some of the leavings of 
Central London : here, too, building ran ahead of demand, resulting in 
empty houses and low rents : but of late improvement noted. In cliel* 
tenham Mission many poor, mostly unskilled, though public-houses 
mainly responsible for the existing poverty. Throughout whole region 
poverty has increased, but a good deal of respectability still clings to 
the poor districts : with improved means of communication the d^trict 
is likely to improve, pp. 81-83. 

5ec V* Local Administration. — The administration of the gteat 
Borough of Lambeth very slightly affected by change from Vestry to 
Borough Council : criticisms on its action mostly concern the northern 
portion, where diS^culties of housing and sanitation chiefiy exist. Little 
change, too. in Cambcrwell : the late Vestry very progressive, but intensely 
political : its work seems to have been good : complaints almost all apply 
to particular areas. Health varies with the soil, but has improved : tail 
in death-rate. A good deal of work done in providing necessary drainage, 
pp. 84. &5' 

Lambeth Union : largest area in the metropolis : too large for efficient 
administration : a good deal of out-relief, said to be inadequate and 
excessive: but there is proof of careful consideration. Cambcrwell 
Union : rapid growth of pauperism : policy to give out-relief in preference 
to indoor, wherever it could he done : the system generally recognised as 
a great evil : said to attract poor from elsewhere. Luxuries provided for 
the old and infirm indoor poor. Some reoeat co-operatioa between 
Guardians and C. O. S, pp. 85-87. 

Deacrrptlve Not^s. Map U. Outer Sootli.— General clmracter. Porcrty area*. 
Em ployr rents. Housing and rent*. Markets. Public-houMs. Amusement. Open 
•(laceft, Health. Ckangra in popitlAtion. Means of communicatton. pp, 811-91. 

Places of Warsliiir,.— List of parish churches sltnfttcfl In the district described la 
Chaps. 1. to 111. (Vol. Vi.>, with other place* of worship grouped in tlielr eccJcsiafiticd 
parishes, pp. 9a '9 c. 

M»p. U. Outer South London (1900). Oppofite p. 96. 

OUTLYINQ SOUTHERN SUBURBS: THB WESTERN 
PORTION, Vol. VL, chap, iv., pp. 97-134. 

Sec> L From Roehampton to Balhafii,--Roehampton : a little 
country village : population consists of the rich and those who serve them, 
with a few middle class jost coming. The Church of England well su|> 
ported : all sects pull together under the leadership of the Church, and 
very friendly relations prevail. The Roman Catholics strong in the 
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village* having two CDn vents and a tminmg college for priests, besides 
A Urge chuicb. pp. 97, 98. 
Sketch map of district and statistic! bearing on the area Included therein, pp. ^, 100, 
Tooting and Balham, St. Mary Magdalene: mainly middle class: 
an essentially cliiirch-going people : the parish church crammed. Tha 
Daplists equally successful : tneir large church filled : noted here 
that servants rarely attend the same church as their masters and 
mistresses, also that the limit of house to house visiting comes whero 
a servant is Itept. The Tooling Church Institute and Mr. C. H. Baker: 
numbers grown £rom forty-four in 1871 to fully four thousand : the 
balance between middle and working classes and between education, 
recreation, and thrift, and other forms of social work well preserved ; 
rehgion not pushed forward but not neglected, pp. 98-103. 

Sec 11. Balliam and Upper Tootin^.^The Church of the Ascension: 
the parish population doubled in ten years : the incomers belong to lower 
middle and working class : not particularly church-going people, though 
from them and from outside good congregations are gatherea: the working 
claaaes hold aloof. St. Mary's, Balham : in twenty-one years the vicar 
ItM leen great changes, but the process is almost, if not ouite, complete : 
he notes the 6nal passing of the Clap ham sect, followea by a reaction 
towards Ritualism : but every variety of sect still represented within the 
parish: the church always well filled. Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting: 
also great changes in twenty years : the new people ' migratory and 
lacking local ties ' : during this time all officers of church have clianged, 
and all but five of seatholders: in spite of changes respectability 
remains the general characteristic: church well filled* mainly ^larochial 
middle or lower middle class: nearly nine hundred communicants at 
Easter. Wesleyans and Presbyterians here have fairly large and strictly 
middle-class congregations, and do a good deal in the social way for the 
class t>elow. Balham said to have developed more quickly than the 
churches. The neighbourhood a *cut between Ctapham and Tooting*: 
'prosperous middle-class Balham*: but some admixture of classes: poor 
class in Larch Road, partly Cockney Irish, found difiScult by priest. 
Convent of Nuns in Nightingale Square, pp, 103-106. 

5ec UU Summerstown and Tooting Oravency.— Here we netnni 
to the deplorable conditions of the Wandle Valley — a region of mists, low- 
lying, on heavy clay soil, in itself and its surroundings exceedingly 
depressing : without strong counteracting influences bound to sink lower : 
ola parts deteriorating and new streets show signs of squalor: building 
proceeding rapidly with houses of low class : population largely off-scourings 
of Battersea and Central London, but its character improves on the higher 
ground and south of Merton Road, pp* 106, 107. 

St. Mary's : being rehabilitated after a scandalous failure, St. Augustine*! 
Mission District : largely a colony of men connected with the building 
trades^ the advance guard of a coming population : a class among whom 
rehgious work is never successful. St, Nicholas highly spoken of. The 
Congregational Church here : successful work in a growing district : the 
people said to be unusually responsive to religious effort, Baptists, Strict 
Baptists and Salvation Army work in this parish. The Roman Catholics. 
The poor bits of Tooting Gravency : Totterdown and Salvador, the latter 
including three new streets of tho worst type, London County Council 
estate and new electric trams. Superabundance of smaU beer-houses and 
much drinking, pp. 107-iog. 

Sec Iv, Streathatn,— St. Leonard's the mother parish: a large 
church well filled with a middle-class congregation : services of cathedral 
type ; mis&ion church of All Saints serves ^milar congregation ; at both tba 
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morning atteDdanc^ the larger : large dispensation of chanties amonj 
poor. Other sects working here. St. Alban's: a church well fiJ 
mostly with the wealthy: service avoids extremes. St. Andrew's: £vaii«^ 
gelical services well attended, Immanuel, Lower Streatham. and ib 
mission district of St. John follow Evangelical lines, and are very activelyl 
conducted : every grade from poor to rich represented in the populatioa^l 
and all more or less reached by the Church, St. Anselm's mission district £i 
High ritual: population half City men and half weekly wage camer%| 
including some poor, Weslcyans. Strict Baptists and Open Baptists here.] 
Christ Church (tow) and St, Peter's (High Church), with St. Thomas's amM 
St. Margaret's cater for a changing population now much mixed : containftl 
a fair proportion of church-goers. The vicar of Christ Church on hil 
parish and parishioners. St, Thomas's : early failure turned into succeasa 
the vicar's analysis of his adherents^ The Congregationalists on Streatbaok] 
Hill. pp. 1 10-115* 

Sec V. Tulse Hill and Brockwell Park.— Holy Trinity : a very 1 
well-to-do parish : nearly all its poor transferred to other parishes : tha ] 
vicar regrets the loss, regarding their presence as a vent for practical J 
Christianity: the church practically full on Sunday morning and fairlf j 
6Iled with di0erent class at night. St. Matthias' m the earliest stage:! 
a new parish, a new church, and a new population : respectability prevails. I 
The Weslcyan Church on Brixton Hill: one of the wealthiest! 
Wesleyan congregations in London : a serious and solid congregation, btitl 
with worldly sympathieSp not discouraged by its minister. The Baptista»| 
pp. 115-117. 

Sec. vi. Norwood.— St, Lule's, West Norwood : the old ' village * the 
centre now of a large population consisting of City men of moderate means 
and a large clement of working class, among whom there is not much 
poverty nor many church-goers : good attendance at church, but no great 
keenness of religious feeling. The Congregationalists have two or threa 
churches here : find some lack of zeal among their people. The Wesleyana 
show more vigour -, a successful church near Tulse Hill and mission church 
in poorer part near Heme HilL Other smaller churches of various sects. 
The main religious development here is that of the Baptists, who seem to 
have prospered by division. Chatsworth Road Church, and Mr, Archibald 
Brown : success won in a mined church on sternly religious lines : social 
agencies discarded and a great feature made of week-night prayer meetings : 
of those who have joined many * have come from the world/ but more are 
backsliders who have been rewon. This church, like others, draws a 
particular class, those whose mental comfort demands an absorbing 
spiritual life* Mr. Gooch's church : a richer congregation, but again 
earnest Christians selected from among many ' Sabbath -day ignorers' : and 
again successful week-night meetings: its reiEarkable Sunday school, 
pp. 117-122. 

Scc^ viU Dtilwlch.— St. Barnabas : a fine new chtirch, well attended 
mainly by the middle class, the rich still going to the college chapel which 
now serves no parish purpose, bul is simply the centre of a congregation* 
All Saints: a large and beautiful church which with other buildmgshas 
been paid for by the congregation, a well-to-do people: a well-attended 
churca. St. Stephen* s : * no poor ; hence our work is not on the usual 
lines ' : but a poor district in Camberwell is affiliated to church. Emmanuel : 
a mixed population, half lower middle, half artisan, with some poor: 
unusual success with a working men's club and institute paid for and 
managed by the church, A London City missionary who works in and 
about Rommany Road : his work successful and useful. Christ Church, 
Gipsy Hill; a rioli and generous Evangelical church doing much iot 
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foTnlgn missions and the poor at bom©. A strong Presbyterian charcli 
with three missions. A church nominaJly Baptist, but rather Congrega- 
tional, with a composite body of adherents: full only for Sunday morning 
service : preaching the attraction. This district greatly affected by the 
Crystal Palace, which ia nsed now more by a different class than formerly : 
a change in direction of greater popularity and different style of eoterUin- 
ment* but the general tone still satisfactory. pp» 1^3-129. 

Addendum to Chapter JV, Not«s oa Dtfttrlct coai|^rfa«d tn Sketch Map 
No, *a. 0utcnil«9t South London— Wei tern Portlcui. General char»cter« Social 
condiilon. tniplnymctit». HouAinf? and trni** Markets. Pahlic-houaet. Amu««mcnt« 
Open apaceft. Health. Changes of population, M earn of locomotion. PP^ lJ.o-131' 

Places of Worshtp,— List of parisli churche* •itnia.ted in the Ontermott South 
Diitrict (Weitcrn Portion), shown In Sketch Map No* ix, with othcf placci of worttup 
grouped iu theii cccicsia^tlcai p&ii«lu;t. pp^, jjj^ ij^. 



OUTLYINQ SOUTHERN SUBURBS: THE EASTERN 
PORTION. Vol. VI., chap, v,. pp. 135-161* 

Sec. I. Sydeiiham» Anerley and Penje.— Foar parishes in Anerley 
and Penge. St. John's: almost every Evangelical religious institution 
represented : the attitude of the working class indifferent. Arpley Road : 
similar to the * Dust-hole ': a resting place for tramps entering London 
from the South and a refuge for !ow characters generally : miisSoiiB in their 
midst. The Nonconformist churches stronj? here. The Congreigationalists 
and the Wesleyans and their missions. The Baj^tists : a remarkable and 
stirring piece of work, the centre of many missions : the pastor thinks 
attendance at places of worship is on the increase* but all the churches 
united leave the bulk of the working class untouched. The Salvation 
Army : a strong, well -organised corps : in effect a church carrying on 
mission work* pp. 135-139, 

Sketch map of district and vtatEntlci bearing on the area tocludcd tberelo. pp. ijft '3^ 

Sec, ii. Brocktey and Forest Hill.— St. Augustine's* Honor Oak : 
all middle class: a full church, and help given outside. St. Saviour's: 
a considerable number of working-class people: usual agencies* but no 
great activity. The Nonconformists strong in these parishes, filling their 
churches and undertaking mission work elsewhere. The Presbyterians 
particularly active. The Wesleyans and others. St. Paul's^ Forest Hill : 
a church too large for the whole population. Holy Trinity, Evangelical, 
concerns itself largely with foreign missions. Christ Church* Forest Hill ; 
fairly full on Sunday morning, but seat-holders do not attend twice : 
a difficult working-class district. St. George's: High ritual: success 
due not to practices or doctrine, but to the personality of the vicar ; the 
church * always full.' In these parishes it is said that the Church is strong* 
the Nonconformists very weak : fashion with the newcomers sets towards 
the Church of England : but a number of Nonconformist churches here, 
perhaps too many. A well -organized Wesleyan circuit with five churches. 
A Baptist church with two missions: largely a working man's church, but 
seems to be more than usually successful : opinion expressed that missions 
fail to reach the godless and indifferent, and rather tend to become self- 
centred bands of workers. St. Philip's, High Church, with very complete 
organization. St. Bartholomew's, the parish church of Sydenham : 
moderate : no numerical or financial dimculties : the church bs full as it 
will hold and congregation rich : socially as well as spiritually a great 
power : a centre of civic as wcU as rehgious life. St. Mattliew'a, meant as 
the mission church of St. Bartholomew's, attracts A good middle-class 
con^egatioa, K^gious indifferenco umgng the yooiig men of the upper 
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class. The poor not nnmerons, and such as there are well cared for. 
A Congregational church : fairly fiUed : its misdon hall. St Michael and 
Ail Angels: two districts: Chnst Church well-to^or mission district at 
Bell Green, very poor: in it every religious agency tries what it can do, 
but without great effect, pp. 140-146. 

Sec lit, Lewisham.— Here more than anywhere else we find a new 
population overwhelming the old. St. Mary's: formation of missioa 
districts and building of two new churches: churches well filled, asd 
St. Mary*8 'packed': congregations mainly from lower middle class: 
organizations very complete, and touch all sectioos, St, Stephen's: 
extremely High, and also very successful : special success claimed with 
men and rough lads. The Nonconformist churches do not very effectively 
compete: the Congregationalists the strongest: their old church in 
Lewisham High Street with two missions and three Sunday schools. St. 
Mark's : an inrush of population and a new organisation : church fairly 
filled, and the work in early and hopeful stage. Nonconformist churches 
here. St. Swithun's. Hither Green: still largely open ground: church 
fairly attended. The new population here are clerks and artisans, mainly 
the former: large number of young married people. Afternoon house- 
breaking. The Wesleyans have built a handsome church to catch the 
incoming population. The Bible Christians speak of the district as 
a * South London paradise.* St. Laurence's, Catford: High ritual and 
success: chief reliance on pulpit: an active and growing organization* 
This parish includes the poor Quarter of Rushey Green : missions 
here. The overwhelming of old by new reflected in all our notes 
of this district. New public buildings in Ladywell Road, but the main 
street still gives impression of some old-fashioned provincial town : • long 
and la^y Lewisham * : but as a whole there is no residential part that charms. 
The new houses in St. Mary's intended for lower middle raftierthan working 
dass: some of the new building likely to deteriorate fast. In St, Swithtm*s 
and St. Laurence huge building speculations on foot aimed at working as 
well as lower middle class : the building of a miniature tov^^ taking shape. 
Much open ground, and something has been done to protect the fnttue; 
Hilly Fields and Ladywell recreation ground, pp. 146-151. 

Sec iv. Blackheath, Lee and Ettham.— Blackheath has been 

f[ishioaable, but has lost status ; decline seems to have reached its 
limit, Blackheath village, from a sleepy little place, has become a lively 
business centre : the large number of licensed houses. Towards Lee there 
is poverty. Church of the Ascension : ordinary Evangelical pattern : well 
attended by middle-class people. All Saints : an easy parish to deal with : 
a wealthy congregation In the morning. The Congregationalists active in 
the village : their church the centre of a well-to-do congregation : its two 
missions. St. Margaret*s and Christ Church : well attended by middle- 
class people. Holy Trinitv : an empty church, though the materials for a 
good congregation. Church of the Good Shepherd : High, with a numerous 
congregation, Nonconformist churches here. St. Mildred's and St. 
Avtgustine's. St. Peter's parish : here London truly ends : well attended 
services. Ettham : consists of fields, wherein are situated two or three old 
villages: a town population gradually formiug: the churches active. 
pp. 152-153- 

Sec, V. Local Admltllstratlon.— In Wandsworth. Lambeth, and 
Camberwell, which extend to the boundary of London, the problem of 
expanding London is not adequately grasped. Lewisham is entirely in the 
outer circle, and has a rapidly increasing population, but still only about 
eighteen to the acre : local administration has a reputation for emciency. 
Health good i not yet much overcrowding, pp. 155, 156, 
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AddettdtttD to Chapter V. Notes on DIftdct comprised lii Sketch Map No. aj, 
Outvrftiott South Laodaa^Ea^tera Portion. —Ck'ncrai characicritiics* SiKial ci^ni" 
dition. Lmployment». Housing and Rcdu, Markets. AmuKtnecktt. Open spaces. 
Changes of poputa^tion* fileani of locomotLon. pp^ I57'i59> 

Places Of Worship.— L)«t of parish churches lUuaited In the Outermost South 
District (Eastern Fori ion), shown in Sketch Map No. IJ, with other place* of worship 
grouped In their ecclesEastica.! parishes, pp. i6oj. 16 1* 



ILLUSTRATIONS, Vol. VL. chap, vU pp. 162-198, 

Stc, U Rcligrion and Class,— (i) High Church, (a) Baptist. (1) In 
a well-to-do Parish. (4] Sunday with the nDn-churcb-goiDg Clerk, 
pp. 162-165. 

Sec. It. Oplnfons expressed,— (i) On Motives for Church-goinpt (by 
a High Church Vicar). (1) On Sunday Schools (by a High Church 
Curate). {3) The Evangelical Point of View. ^4) Value of Lay Help. 
(5) Baptist. (6) CotigTegatioaalist. (7) Independent. (5) Remarks of a 
Koman Catholic F'riest. pp. 165-169. 

Sec. HI. Sundry Notes,— ft) A Salvation Army After Service. 
(a) Simple Faith in Prayer. (3) The Passion for Betting, (4) ' * * * * * 
Place. (5) In a poor suburb^Sunday night, pp. 169-171. 

Sec Iv, The London City Mission, pp. 172. 173. 

Sec V. Salvation Arniy,- (i) Salvation Army Shelter in Black friars 
Rood. (2) Salvation Army Metropole, '*The Ark," Southwark Street. 
(3) Salvation Army Elevator and flome in Bcrraondsey. (4) Salvation 
Army Farm Colony in Essex. (5) A Night in a Salvation Army Shelter, 
pp. 173-185. 

Sec v1, ** Unity Sunday" on Peckhatn Rye. pp. 185-195. 

Sec. vIL A Typical Sunday Prosrantine. pp. 196-198. 

APPENDIX.-^pccEal Bnymeratlon of the PoiruUfloa (1891) by Ram f Ilea «ad 
Social Condition. 

Table 1. Shotting Sex, BirthpUce and Industrial Status of ticads of FamiUes, 

pp. lOI'lOt. 

Tahle 11 . Total Population (tB^T), showing Heads of Fatnllieti, others Occupied, 
Unoccupicdi and Servants in Facniliesp together T«rlth the average mimber of each class 
per familv. pp. ao5*>Qg<. 

Table lU. ClasflittcatLon of London Familj Population (i8gi) according to rooms 
occupied or servants l^ept. pp. it^aif. 

INDBX to Third Series : ReUgiotiA Influences Vols. I. to Vtl. pp. 119-17 $• 





VOLUME VII 
{Third Series: Religious Influences) 

SUMMARY OP RELIQIOUS INFLUENCES 

THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND. Chap, i., pp. 3-54. 

Sec i. The Parish System.— The organization of the Church of 
England is bound np with the parish system. Everyone is supposed to 
know to what parish he belongs. If the ancient panshes did not exist, 
districts of some kind would have to be created : this is done now by 
Roman Catholics and tried by arrangement among the Free Churches. 
The best size for a parish ? A small parish is more conducive to efficiency, 
but the policy of splitting the old large parishes tends to weaken the parochial 
tie, which is never so strong with smaller newly formed areas. In all 
working-class districts and among the poor the vast majoritv attend no 
place of worship : but even where there is a church-goixig dass, parish 
Doundaries are little regarded : most simply seek the kind of service which 
suits them wherever it may be found within range. These facts render 
impracticable the position of those who struggle against the breakdown of 
parish boundaries. The claims made for the Church depend on the 
character of the man and his party in the Church : some assume exclusive 

grivileges, but the unwillingness to recognise other branches of the 
hristian Church is a relic of medisevalism. The position of the parish 
priest, however, even in London, is still one of considerable power : it gives 
the right of approach and appeal. Enumeration of the great variety of 
local characteristics in London parishes which afifect the work of the 
Church, pp. 3-6. 

Sec. ii. Parish Institutions.— Five distinct types of parish churches 
— High, Low, broad, essentially Individual and essentially Parochial : in 
practice these shade off into one another. The essentially Parochial, the 
l)cst representative of our National Church ; they include many shades, 
from rather High to rather Low. and are thus broadly comprehensive. 
The essentially Individual include some remarkable pieces of work, but 
generally do the ordinary things in the ordinary way ; they are without 
inspiration. The Broad churches hardly more succ^sful: their position 
pernaps a false one. pp. 7, 8. 

Every church on Sunday has two main services, morning and evening : 
except at these congregations are usually very small. The communicants* 
roll IS a numerical measure of religious influence, and in all branches of the 
Church Easter Communion is accounted a proof of church membership. 
Emptiness, except for the two Sunday services, applies to all branches of 
the Church, the only material exception being men's afternoon services or 
children's services, or possibly a sacred musical performance. Besides the 
main services there are a number of minor services, at which the regular 
attendants are the church workers and a few special adherents. Almost 
every church has certain organizations, such as motliers* meetings, clubs, 
thrift or temperance societies, lads' brigades, Bands of Hope, Ac, which 
have much m common in every parish, and even witn the similar 
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organizatiofis of Noicoiiformist churches and Uodenomioational mis^ona. 
pp. 8-10. 

The different tjrpes of churches mentioned are rejected m the a.ctioa 
Ihey take and the resuSta they achieve. Tbeir efforts with the children : 
day schcHJls: the High Church recognise their imDOrtance most Jtcenly, 
and make the most systematic and elective use of tneir opportunities, and 
great hopes are founded on these opportunities for another generation* 
The Sunday school in the Hi^h Church strengthens what the day school 
begins, and where there is no day school is of still greater importance : the 
children are brought to the Mass in church and instructed on the 
Dnpanlonp system : the work goes satisfactorily in early childhood, but 
to maintain the hold something further is needed ; and by the thorough* 
going it is recognised that only the confessional will serve. The ordinary 
class Sunday-school system is found in almost all other churches, including 
Nonconformist : it is full of natural imperfections : its great weakness is 
the incapacity of teachers in dogma and discipline : Its strength lies in the 
simple relations between teachers and children and its beneficial reaction 
on the lives of the teachers. This system, followed up by Bible-classes» 
falls in well vnth Evangdical tenets. Both High and Low seek also to 
keep the young people together by clubs, guilds, Bands of Hope, 
gymnastics^ drill. &c. : but both are often disheartened by failure : the 
world claims the bulk of the children. Branches of the Church other than 
High and Low demand less and are less disappointed: thev attach less 
importance to dogma : religion is to them the highest form of culture, but 
they do not set the world in antithesis to the Church or the Elect. 
Distinctive characteristics are more marked with the more definitely 
religious organizations, as the High Church with their guilds and 
confraternities, and the Evangelicals with their Bible-classes: but among 
the Evangelicals there seems to be a want of organized church work : with 
Ihem foreign missionary work assumes a more important place. Whatever 
the Sunday-school system, the children come readily to school, and such 
benefits as are ofTcred to induce them cannot seriously be called bribery or 
accounted demoralizing, pp. 10-14, 

Band of Hope is easily successful, and is universally adopted : temper- 
ance propaganda the main object, but there is sometimes added reference 
to religious duties and kindness to animals ; beyond their direct efforts to 
check intemperance and cruelty, their chief value lies in companionship 
and wholesome pleasure: quarrelling, deceit fulness, and impurity, the 
special vices of childhood, best treated by well-ordered games, pp. 14, 15. 

When school age is past, all denominations alike fmd their diflicultyr 
great efforts are made to retain some hold on the children, but nowhere 
are they particularly successful. Guilds and confirmation classes rarely go 
beyond the selection of a few children, and of those who join them, few 
remain members for any length of time. Most prefer to run loose, and may 
be more easily picked up when *club age ' is reached, when they will very 
likely join clubs not connected with their own church or school. Chnrcn 
Lads' Brigade the most successful of all such institutions, but it is more 
military than religious. But both in clubs and brigades, the boys in 
return for various enjoyments, are willing to pay attention to such 
religious forms as are demanded: whatever the value of such religious 
forms, the value of well-managed clubs and brigades in the formation of 
character can hardly be overestimated. As boys grow older difficulties 
arise, and a break is usually made : it is enough if a good foundation has 
been laid : the use of liberty will depend largely on their early religious or 
semi-religious influences. These institutions have httle effect on church 
attendance : this is so completely recognised that the tendency, in Inner 
London especially, is to coo^e them bo church metabers, wben Ihe/ 
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ei*entDate in the consolidatioa of an Inner band of workers 
the mainstay of each church organization. Girls' clubs succeed wl 
they are fairly tried : girls are more amenable aod more easily occui 
than boys, and more responsive to religion : but they too, especiaUy w) 
of the ' factory * class, are apt to break loose, pp. 15-17. 

Mothers' meetings are solely a Protestant institution : they exh: 
little variety except in size : the primary idea is always to give to tired 
worried women a peaceful bour» enlivened by conversatioa or iea£ 
aloud : the institution is popular, and 6t9 in well with general reltgii 
and charitable work in the parish : the meetiiigs may be conducted so as to 
foster h3rP0cnsy, but this is not necessanr, and if carefully and honestly 
conductea they are good and useful, although as a definite religious 
influence not of much account : but even from a religious point of view ihcy 
fill a real want: poor women can with difficulty be spared from home on 
Sunday, and nearly all of them have a strong though indeBnite sense of 
religion, which the mothers* meeting does something to satisfy. The 
women who come to Established Church meetings fairly represent the poor 
those of artisan class hardly ever attend, and the very poor generally go to 
meetings connected with missions, pp. 17-19. 

As a rule the only counterpoise to the mothers' meeting is the 
club: these of two kinds: those confined to communicants or i 
church attendants, and those open to all parishioners : the first, 
large, often attain their object of binding together those who belong 
church : the open clubs always fail in their aim of bringing men under fha 
influence of the church. But if the club is accepted simply as a locill 
institution, it may succeed and be useful, pp. ig-20. 

Aduh temperance societies almost all connected with some church : 
not specially connected with religion : all employ the same methods. 
all equally talL pp. 20, 21. 

Thrift agencies are common to most churches : they are important 
mainly from their connection with other parish work, especially visitii 
As regards slate clubs and loan societies it is a great thing to di< 
their management from the atmosphere of the public-house. In col 
banks the churches break new ground : by placing visitation on a 
footing they react on the whole system, and make class superiority in 
visitor no longer necessarv : all in all, no social development is tin 
promising than this form 01 organized collection of savings, pp. 2t, 22. 

Sec- lit. Persons employed and methods of work.— The 

employed in parish work, professional and amateur, en 
pp. 22, 2J. 

Ideals and personal characteristics : the High Church ideal Is 
for the clergy, though not put forward as an absolute duty : it effects" 
a real concentration of energy, and carries with it a great moral force : 
the saintly, self-sacrificing lite strikes the imagination of the poor: the 
churches are manned with the pick of the young clergy: sisterhoods 
spring up, and the purses of the rich are opened. Apart firom Hij ' 
Church many think that a single life is essential for effective work, 
others live only iu the companionship of their people. The ideal of 
vicarage as & ' home ' with its helpful household. The ideal of the 
mother parish organization, presided over by rector or vicar, whose 
and home and family are merged in the work, but under whom there 
a great band of workers, paid and voluntary. Apart from ideals^ personal 
qualities go far in determining the character of the work : enumeration oC 
some of the types we have met among incumbents; no doubt amoi 
curates there is a corresponding variety, pp. 23-27. 

Instances in which the fixed tenure of incumbencies works ill and 
■oandaloualy : some bett^ system of compulsory retirement called 
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bat more freqaent are the cases of men stickiDg to tbeir work witb extra- 
ordmaxy devotion, pp* 27, 28. 

The conception of the duties of the clergy changed and widened in tha 
lost century : could not possibly succet:d in performing the varied 
functions DOW expected of them, and the attempt to do so tends to imfit 
them for their proper calling, pp. zS, 29. 

The Scripture reader : possibly an aoachranism, hut still holds a useful 
place in hridging the gulf of class. City missionaries: their position 
anomalous as parish workers: their re^ sympathies more often with 
Konconformists : if not co-workers are apt to t>e regarded as Intruders, 
even by Evangelicals. Church Army officers loyal to the Church, 
pp. 29, 30. 

Parish visiting : dillerent kinds of parochial visits: by the vicar» by the 
assistant clergy, hy district visitors. The claim that every home and 
family are visited never means much, but all should know that the 
Church is not only a neightxiur but a friend. Visitation of those 
ulready known as irequenters of church or schools, dc, and visits to 
break new ground, pp. 30-33. 

Sec Iv, Opinions expressed by ttie cler^ resrardiiij: their 
work* — Opinions often biassed by personal factors : a special gift may 
influence opinion in favour of it : or the lack of a gift may lead to an 
exaggeration of its importance. We might select from oar evidence 
opinions to support any view : those chosen indicate the variety and the 
balance of opmion on the whole, show how the clergy regard their work 
and how it reacts on them. pp. 34^ 3^. 

Opinions as to the attitude of the people towards the Church, The 
influence of the pulpit. Opinions converge as to the fact that the mass ot 
the people are untouched religiously and that their religious ideas are 
undeveloped. Further extracts from our evidence, maioly as to visiting. 

PP' 35-38. 

Frank and outspoken opinions by the clergy on themselves and on each 
other: extracts from our evidence: denunciations of love of advertise- 
ment, pauperization, social activities : the value of a previous business 
training: the 'stars' vintts the plodding workers: the importance of 
small beginnings : the enormous vigour of the Church and the need for 
constant fresh blood, pp. 38-42. 

Sec v» Church and class. --The value to the Church of the parish 

i system would be greater if a broader and more sympathetic spirit prevailed, 
but the fact that everyone belongs to some parish goes for something in 
gnainiaining a recognition of religion : this common recognition breaks 
up over details, and the question of class complicates that of religious 
system: five social classes and five varieties of Church method result in 
p formidable ^ray of combinations. The five social classes are wealth* 
1tpp>er middle class, tower middle class, regular wage earners, and the poor: 
m certain number of parishes are uniform in class, but this is rare : generally 
two or three classes live side by side : their combinations greatly affect the 
work of the Church. With the rich the work is easy up to a certain point : 
the ser\'ices are well attended, money is liberally given : but even here as 
a pervading spiritual force the Church fails : except as regards chosen 
i spirits the Church does not get beyond recognition as a representative oi 
I religion: choice of church and attendance mainly dictated l)y fashion: 
[elo<:iuence attracts crowds, but few are held. The simplest combination is 
I that of rich and poor in one p}arish, but the position is not so simple as it 
[ at first seems : the poor do not come to church or mission hall, charitable 
[gifts lead to cadging and spiritual counsel to hypocrisy : the simple ideal 
^ of a ' nice lot of poor ' on whom tg exerciae tha Christiaa virtues has to ba 
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abandoned and at new principle found, bat only by the greatest cane can the 
living together of rich and poor in one parish be to the advantage of 
either: success depends on combination of sound sense, philanthropic 
enthusiasm and deep religious feeling rather than on fjardcolar rehgioos 
beliefs: this is rare and in the work of these mixed parishes £aiitiire is 
more usual than success. Parishes in which the poor outnumber the rest: 
the High Church most successful here, though the churches are largely 
filled by people from other districts: a similar success may be won 
by the solitary self-denying man living for his people. The work of all 
others in almost wholly poor parishes fails. In regular wage-earning 
parishes all branches of Church fail alike : wherever found this class is 
ccjually impervious to the claims of religion as set before them. Middle- 
class districts not unsatisfactory for Church except in comparison with 
Nonconformists. The Church seen to greatest advantage with a mixed 
population of several classes. Great eloquence, exceptional energy, or 
beautiful music will everywhere bring a congregation, but then the church 
often ceases to be a parish centre, pp* 41-49. 

Sec. v1» Church and doctrine.— The variety of doctrines tangbt 
tindermines the importance attached to them, but the force of the infinence 
doctrines exert depends on intensity of behef. High Church clergy say 
their successes spring largely from aefinite teaching, which appeals even 
more to men and boys than to women and girls. Their doctrinal position 
and its corollaries. The position of a priest with its high duties and 
powers exercises a great attraction on the keenest spirits, and the eSiect of 
doctrines and practices on clergy is almost entirely good : we find a true 
spirit of religion, recognised bvthe people, even by those who do not share 
the opinions, and some are always found who do respond, more women 
than men, but the men most cieeply affected: nowhere such religious 
intensity as in the High Churches, and good congregations drawn com- 
pared to other churches, though to this other than doctrinal causes 
contribute. The type of men attracted not a strong one : the influence 
exercised on male sex very limited, that on women more dififused : with 
children reaches greatest nominal success, on which great hopes for tho 
future are built, pp. 49-52. 

The Evangelicals fallen on difficult times : their churches stranded : 
exceptions due to eloauence of some striking personality. Their doctrinal 
position resulted in a mindly self-satisfied piety, narrow and out of touch 
with life : disregarded at home, their energy goe^ out to foreign missions, 
and the more active spirits take part in the missions of revivalist effort. 
Their failure has had stimulating effect in many directions: instances. 
Evangelical development in the direction of greater brightness, pp. 5a, 53, 

Brmd Church offers thought rather than doctrine: attracts neither the 
ardent few nor the careless many, pp. 53, 54. 

In purely individual churches the influence exerted depends on character 
of incumbent : the most successful are the most parochial, p. 54. 

ILLUSTRATIONS— CHURCH OF ENOLANCI. 

{Biing $tUcticn$ from report i and othn prinitd ijcumtnti,} 
Vol. VII,, chap, ii., pp. 55-111. 

These do not present a complete picture or balanced statement : they 
represent many points of view and divergent principles of action, ana 
have been selected mainly as developing powerfully or characteristically 
a particular position : thus they tend to extremes. Principle on whico 
the selection is made. The average type perhaps inadequately represented, 
and also the best kind of ordinary work, which is being done in all parts 
of London » pp. 55, 56, 
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B^, I. Parish organization and metfiods of work<-(i) An 

account of the ordinary machinery at work in a rather poor parish, actively 
conducted on High but not extreme lines. Parish magazines. (2) List 
of the subsidiary institutions of an ordinary parish, {3) Particulars of 
ser^'ices in a High Church parish of working class and poor people. 
{4) Specimens of the rules of {a} Guilds and Communicants' Unions : 
(5) High Church Guild : (r) Mothers' Union. (5) Sunday-school system: 
the * Catechism ' : the ordinary Sunday school. (6) Value of the Con- 
fessional. (7) The Obligations of Communicants. (8) Reaching the naen, 
(9J Ftemarks concerning special missions ; (a) Notice of a mission in a large 
middle and working-class parish, (fi) A mission (in a pcx^r parish). 
{c} Inter\'al necessary. (10) A vicar's annual letter to his jjeople. {11) 
Duties of the Church Council. (12) Concerning buildings, (ij) Sermons 
on social subjects: a list arranged by the Christian Social Union. (14) 
Intercession r (a) Bond of Church Watchers and Intercessors ; (b) Special 
intercession for those engaged in the war; (r) Special intercessions; (d) 
Daily intercession in the morning chapeK (15) Extracts which reier 
mostly to definite parish doings : {a) Embroideries and vestments ; (6) 
Meanings of coloured vestments ; (c) Palm Sunday ; (d) Christmas enter* 
tainments; (/) and (/) Entertainments; (/^numble sales; (A) Annual excur- 
sions ; (/) Annual school treat ; {j) A window gardening society ; (*), <i)» 
and (m) Charities; (») Accounts of a soup kitchen, pp. 55-76. 

Sec. 11. Conflicting claims.— In view of the great variety of parochial 
undertakings open to clergy there is often difficulty in deciding what to 
do or attempt. This Illustrated by nine extracls from Church reports^ 
pp. 77'8i. 

Sec ill. Appeals for help In money or in kind.— Nine extracts 
drawn for the most part from the reports of parishes that may be classed 
as poor, pp. 82 -84. 

Sec iv. Appeals tor response » for more devotit or prayerful 
lives. — ^Elevcn extracts from reports, magazines, and letters, pp. 85-8S, 
5ec V, College missions. — Four extracts from reports, pp. 89-96. 

Sec v1. Extracts reflecting: disappointment and dlscoura^pe- 
ment. — Five extracts from magazines and reports, pp. 90, 97. 

Sec vli. Extracts reflecting confidence and Ihanklulness.— 

Eleven extracts from reports and letters, pp. 98-101. 

Sec vUl. Various opinions and reflections.— Thirty- three extracts 
from reports, magazines, letters, &c. pp. 102-111. 

THE NONCONFORMIST PROTESTANT CHURCHES. VolVII,. 

chap, iii., pp. 112-15^, 

Sec I. The Congregatlonallsts,— The Congregational ist Church is 
more thayn any other the church of the middle classes. Where they are 
Ibttiid Congregational ists are in full force : where not, the churches lead 
a struggling existence. But the church invaluable among its own people. 
Their methods are very social, and depend on a certain degree of culture, 
and the absence of any wide class differences in the members. With them 
the social side of rehgious activity attains its highest development, and also 
they provide the greatest scope for the power of the pulpit. But preach- 
ing attracts and binds mainly by its spiriiual force ! {>olitics not popular. 
The form of buildings used, the character of services, and the whole 
organization of the work tend to emphasiie leadership of pastor ; 
octagonal buildings typical : the whole service intensely personal : instance 
of this. Quali&cation for membership varies with di^rest churches as to 
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doctxiAftl assettioQ : Instances : but whatever the degree of orthodoxy 1 
declaratloQ gcDerally includes in substance, if not in words, * the professioii^ 
of a share in the spirit and purpose of Christ and such evidence of the 
same as is afibrded by a willingness to take part in Christian work.* 
pp. tt2-Il6. J 

The pastor tM-ofido at the head of everything, but he is a constitQtional| 
sovereign : has no responsibility for adniinistraiion or &nance : contra 
in this respect with the Church of England. Main business ol pastor 
to inspire rather than guide congregational activities: and the s^'steml 
leaves hinj free to lead. In addition to finance and administniiioii, J 
questions of church discipline rest mainly with the deacons. Thus iho] 
pastor becomes the Queen Bee of the hive. pp. ix6-it8. I 

In addition to what is done among themselves the activities always J 
include large Sunday schools for the working class, and generaily separatsf 
missions for work among the poor. p. iiS. 

Theirs is a very efficient religious system^ but its chief fault is that it ii 
apt to engender a spirit of self-satisfaction. Lack of intensity of religion 
feeling is a natural accompaniment of its diffusion and social success : th 
* heroic little band of earnest souls ' who bring solace amid general failure i 
not found here. General tendency towards unorthodox doctrine : num'* \ 
bers who make no profession of faith but attach themselves to religious^ 
organizations as fellow workers : but in some churches the teaching ia I 
still uncompromising: little uniformity, every shade represented up toj 
Unitarian ism. Where there is a change of views it is usually in the pastor] 
rather than the people, who sometimes carries his congregation with hinia ! 
but more often drops doctrinal subjects. If opinions of congr^stJooj 
outrun those of pastor it is generally due to unorthodox newcomers. Oa j 
the whole the mfluence of the Congregation alists is more social thaa I 
religious, but it is good and wholesome, pp. ii8-iai. 

See, U. The Baptists*— The strong eSbrt to maintain unity of doctrine i 

an essential characteristic of the Baptist position : their teaching verf 
deinile and accompanied by an acute consciousness of differences whea 
they occur. Many years ago amalgamation of the various bodies which 1 
hacl split off succeeded so far as to make the large united body] 
generally known as Baptists : but many chapels of the old e&clusi\'0 | 
sections are still to be found in all parts of London. * General Baptists,* 
practically Unitarian* have only one congregation, but several of * Old 
Baptist Union * and of * Particular ' and ' Strict ' Baptists : their tenets. < 

pp. 121. 122. 

The • Open * Baptists form the main body : their tenets. Theif j 
'Tabernacles' are pla^^d in leading thoroughfares within easy acoessaj 
especially of lower middle and upper working class, from whom, wit^l 
strictly middle class, their congregations are drawn. On the whole tbef I 
touch a lower social grade than the Congregationalists. The East LondoQi 
Tabernacle and the Shoreditch Tabernacle accommodate the largest popobvl 
congregations in London : in them the working class prevails, and m a less! 
marked degree in ail Baptist churches, north of the Thames, except 
Dr Clifford's, In South London* however, the weakness of Congregattoo* 
alists gives the Baptists more middle or lower middle-class congregations, 
and they here generally touch the poor only through missions : but in South I 
London, as elsewhere, they reach the lowest class of independent-minded \ 
church-goers, pp. 122-124. 

Their views somewhat austere : Hell plays as great a part as Heaven : 
pleasure distrusted : such convictions more in accordance with male than 
female character, and Baptists eminently \nrile: they also favour neglect 
of class difierences : and if the lines of class remain it is because the hfe 
circumstances of the middle and lower middle class favour stem opinions. 
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But their faith brings with it the concurrent evi] of a too obtrasive piety, 
and lends itself to hypocrisy, p. 124. 

The order of the services : practically^ the same as with the Congrega- 
tionalists: their use of music, not universal yet. A Baptist more than 
E Congregationalist is a strongly constituted chtirch, and does not depend 
60 much on pastoral inspiration: but the sermon retains its full 
importance : pains taken to secure the right man : long periods elapse 
before vacancy is filled : failing * supply * from without, a Baptist congre- 
gation will conduct its own services. Members of the congregation at all 
times take larger part in the services than among Congregational is ts. 
Pastors of great churches freed from financial cares, and need not give 
much time to church organizations: but their preaching duties heavier 
than those of Congregationalists : they have more week-day meetings of 
a religious character. Their Tabernacles great centres of religious minis' 
tration, but outside work decentralized as much as possible, pp. 125-127. 
The differences in the ideals and practices of Baptists as compared with 
Congpegationalists, brought out more distinctly with smaller ' Open * 
churches, and still more with Exclusive churches. These little congrega- 
tions hold together with great self-devotion : their pastors seldom have 
stated salary, and often follow other occupation. Each Bethel, Ebenezeri 
or Zion has its small circle of supporters, to whom their religion is very 
real indeed. Such intensities of conviction result in strength, and indivia- 
ually or collectively, the Baptist churches are a great spiritual force in 
London, and their religious influence very deep, pp, 127, 128, 

Scc» III, Wesleyan Metliodists-— The Wesleyan body marked by 
two very striking features of administration : the three years' system for 
the ministers, and the plan of circuits for the churches. The three years' 
system intended to j^ve freshness and vigour to the ministry : also malces 
wishes of congregation of less importance in selection of minister, a feature 
strengthened by device of circuits ms unit of ministration. A circuit is 
commonly three churches served by probably two ministers, assisted by 
local preachers. It is an elastic system, but does not, and is not intended, 
to conduce to deep roots. lU-suiied to a great city, but connection it 
provides l?etween town and country is important, and Wesleyan body is at 
tottom a country organization, suited to small village groups of people : 
the system there springs from the congregations, but in great cities the 
order must be reversed : each church must gather its congregation : for this 
persistent effort is necessary, and three j-ears too short for the task : this 
ftcognised as regards mission work and the system relaxed, pp. 129-131, 
Wcsleyans nearer to Church of England than other Nonconformists; 
some churches use liturgy, differing little from that of Prayer Book : they 
adopt a similar style of building : but these facts only apply to upper 
circles of Wesleyan jsm. Congregations drawn from same class as Baptists 
and Congregationalists, but more enthusiastic and emotional temperament 
appealed to, taking more joyous view of life : much use made of music* 
They have suffered more than others from chapels stranded by removal of 
their supporters : this owing largely to circuit and three years* system, 
but from same causes they profit in new districts : new chapels filled, old 
I fall empty ; the shock of discovering that their Gospel hati not appealed 
\ to the poor led to setting aside of three years' rule, and the great mission 
Cfiterprise which has spread all over London. In addition to this, poor 
chnrclies are often linked with rich or separate mission centres established : 
the work ardently taken up by young people, and professionali2cd by 
Sisters of the People : all leads to development of an inner band whose 
fervour is great, pp. 131-135. 

The extent of wesleyan iniuence difficult to estimate owing to its 
variety: its great growth in thirty years: its energetic policy in missions 
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and building: liberal gifts and eTpeoditare of mcmey. but in spite of] 
energy, activity, enthusiasm, and zeal, something hollow, nnsatisfactoiT', f 
and unreal in its religious inflacnce : a false atmosphere of exaggerated 
language : high key of reports : in self-deception the Wesleyans have no 
equals. But the scope of their work great, and perfection of organtzatioa \ 
unrivalled : foil a little at upper and lower end of social scale, but I 
powerfully efficient with iheir whole range of middle-class supporters. 

PP- 135* «3^- 

Stringeat system of Inqtiirjr as to moral conduct of members and 
ministers could not be borne without great exaltation of spirit, which has 
its bad and good side. A minister's account of his own career. Their J 
mission work becoming sobered. The religious influence of Congrega-j 
ttonalists, Baptists, and Wesleyans compared, but the sharp lines drawn 1 
require quali^cation : the sects merge into one another, and religious 1 
position determined by many other reasons besides conviction or j 
character, pp. 13G-138. 

Sec« tv* Primitive and other Methodists*— Primitive Methodist ' 

chapels small but numerous : their members very earnest, and stron^ily 
attached. They work on circuit system and have many more chapels than 
ministers : in spite of local preachers the work, especially of visiting, is I 
hard. How their churches are recruited. They reiii a large number of | 
children through their Sunday schools, whose parents are rarely members, , 
but there is no social gulf to bridge : they, probably more than any \ 
other sect, touch the poor: but apart from Sunday schools their work 
practically confined to the satisfaction of the religious needs of small 
groups of bom Methodists. But in some cases they, following the 
Weslej'ans, have launched into mission work on a large scale* which haa | 
not yet found its level, pp. 139- 141. J 

United Methodist Free Church lies midway between Primitive and] 
We^eyans : it is an honest, earnest body of lower middle-class people^ 1 
with a number of churches. A few churches of the Methodist New Con- | 
neiion and the Bible Christians: the latter are for the most part country- 
men. Several Welsh Methodist churches: carry on very active work) 
among their own people, pp. 141, 14a. 

Sec. V, Presbyterians, Unltiirlans* Society of Friends, andl 
others. — ^Presbytcrians consist of Presbyterian Church of England and I 
Scotch Presbyterians, or Church of Scotland : their congregations 1 
intelligent in a high degree, and their ministers men of culture and great 
attainments. ^ Their churches, handsome stone structures, usually i^amcd ] 
after some saint, are not regarded as local institutions : congregations coma-i 
from far and wide : apart from Scotch in London they attract Anglicansl 
dissatisfied with Ritualism, and thoughtful people of all sects: largal 
proportion of men : high standard of preaching : thorough theological and I 
philosophical training of ministers. Beyond religious work little is I 
attempted. Such mission work as they do is very like that of others in 
success or failure, pp. 143-145. 

Unitarians invaluable as leaders in social work : pioneers with their J 
•Domestic Missions.* As a religious body small in number andf 
dwindling : but their doctrines working afresh elsewhere, pp. 145, 146. 1 

Society of Friends also decreasing : but they have moved with tlia | 
times. Their great contribution to religious life is the * adult school' 
they set a good e.xample by not proselytizing, p. 146. 

The * Brethren/ Open and Close: they have, properly speaking, no J 
leaders, but two or three come to the front : their numbers not large, 
aoiioQg themselves their luiuence undoubtedly strong* pp. 146, 147. 
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Catholic ApostoUc Chorch : Swedenboi^ians ; Positivtsta: Ethical 
Churches: Christian Scientists, pp. 147, 148, 

Sec vl. Joint Action. — Underlying di^Terenoea of religions stand- 
point, title-deeds, corporate funds and executive machinery all militate 
a;;ain5t unioo» and absolute union is probably unattainable and undesirable. 
But mutual sympathy often leads to a commoQ platform for united action : 
though to give this a permanent form is more diflicult. The attempt made 
by the establishment of the Free Church Council not very suocessml, and 
their plan of marking out * parishes ' a failure. Free Church Councils 
have been most successful in the organization of special joint under- 
takings, pp. I48'X50. 

Sec vH. Opinions expressed-— Opinions of Nonconformist minis- 
ters as to the extent of the failure which meets their efforts to reach the 
great mass of the people. Failure generally admitted and explanation 
often attempted. Remarks as to those who attach themselves to religious 
organizations. Remarks on missions and sensational methods. Extent lo 
which all churches draw on same limited sources, pp. 151-154. 

ILLUSTRATIONS— NONCONFORMISTS. {SfJectfd from prtnUd 
maikf.) Vol. VII., chap, iv.. pp. 155*^40. 

Sec. I. ConercgMlonallsts*— r. The Church and the Pastorate: 
Eleven extracts from Reports, Manuals, Year Books, Letters, pp, 155-163. 

2. Appeals and Precepts; Eight extracts from Reports and Manuals, 
pp. 163-166. 

3. Pretensions and Self-Criticism : Three extracts from Reports and 
Manuals, pp. 166, 167. 

4. Special Efforts: Six extracts from Year Books and Magazines, 
pp. 167-170. 

5. Organisation : Four extracts, pp. 170-173. 

6. Subsidiary Societies: (a) A Young People*s Society of Christian 
Endeavour, {b) Junior Young People's Society of Christian Endeavour. 
U) A Literary Society, (ij A Mutual Improvement Society. (#) A Literary 
Society's I^wn Tennis Club. (/) A CatBora Club. pp. 173-178, 

7. The Fellowship, pp. 178, 179. 

Sec, H. Baptists.— r. Constitution: (a) • • • • • 
(6) Office Bearers, (c) Church Finances, pp. 180*182. 

2. Pastoral Letters : Two letters from ministers, pp. 183-186. 

3. Words of Warning : Four extracts from letters, leaflets and sermon, 
pp. 186-188. 

4. Aims : Five extracts froni Manual, Report, Records, &c. pp. 188, 1S9. 

5. Congregational Developments : {a) The Fellowship Meeting. 
(6) Sunday Services, k) Saturday Prayer Meeting. {d\ A Church 
Anniversary. (*| Young Cnristians* Own Society. (/) Singing, pp. 189-192. 

6. Evangelistic Effort: (a) Open-air work, (b) The Bright Hour 
Mission, {c) Visitation, {d) Our Seaside Home, {s] Our Soup Kitchen, 
pp. 192-194. 

7. Reflections: Three extracts from Reports, p. 194. 

Sec* Mh Wesleyans.— I. Method: [a) The Class Meeting. (&) The 
Circuit Plan, (f) The Wesley Guild, pp. 1^5-198. 

2. Spirit: (a) Gladness of tieart. {b) The Choir, {c) Prayer Meetings, 
(i) Sunday School, (r) Wesley Guild Service and Social Hour. pp. 198-aoo. 

3. The formation of a church in a new district, pp. 300-202. 

4. Evangelistic Work: {a) Tract Society and Open-Air Services, 
{b) Open-Air Meetings, (c) From a Sister's lieport. pp« 202-203, 
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5. miaous: (a] West London Mbsioa* (h) London Central Mission. 
{c) Sborcditch Wcslcyan Mission, pp, 203-207. 

Sec/iv. OtKer Methodists, (Primitive Methodists. Umted Methodist 
Ffoe Church. Methodist New Connexion), i. Off animation : (a) Methodist 
New Conneidon. (6) Primitive Methodists, (f) Unitecl Methodist Free 
Church, pp. 209-211. 

2. Pdaaples and Practices of Action : (a) A Letter from the Minister of 
m United Methodist Free Church, {b) Primitive Methodists, pp. 21 1-213. 

Sec V* Preabyterlans.— I. Prin^ples, Constitution, and O&g^ 
Holders. Two extracts from Year-Books* pp. 224»2a6* 

2. Extracts from Scions Reports, pp* 226-338. 

3. Pastor and People: Ttine© extnurts from Letters and Report, 
pp. 33S-230. 

Sec vL Society cif FriendSr Unitmrians, aad Others,;— 

1. Socitty of Ftundsi Aims and Methods of Adult Schools. The Essential 
Priacjples of S uooesa. pp .231-233 . 

a. Unimian& : {&) Services and Meetings, (if) Principlea of Umtarianism. 
pp. 2^3^54 ■ 

3. Btkicat Mipon : Ethical Society, pp. 234, 235* 

4. English Pcsitipist Cumnnttti. p. 236. 

Sec vil. Nonconformist Joint Action: (a) Free Church Cotindls 
An Invitation, (b) SimiiUaneonss Free Cbarch Mission, (f) Questions and 
Answers rcspocling a Free Church Mission, (rf) Results, pp. 237-440. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH* Vol. VTL, chap, v., 
pp. 241-263. 

Sec I. Aspects of Catholicism in London.— Methods remarkable 
for persistency, concentration, and powers of adaptation. Less nominal 
adhesion than among Protestants, and the infiuence of the priests, oiAing 
to their exceptional powers, much gfreater than that of Protestant ministers, 
Kumericaliy the Chiirth not important even in the aggregate, pp. 241, 2^2, 

Enumeration of the different races and classes touched. The Irish : with 
few exceptions attached and submissive Catholics : no religious buildings 
in London more fully used than their mission chnrches. which are built by 
subscription, though esipenses are paid by congregation. Poverty and 
simple life of the priests ; their power with their people to qucU disorder : 
but no permanent improvement : drinking ana fighting the ordinary 
conditions of life among many of their flock : generally no thought of 
propaganda, but never-ending struggle to prevent lapses into indifference 
and n^lect of relinous duties : this due to spirit of age, and ^)ecially 
noticeaole at period between boyhood and manhood : clubs tried without 
much success. Mixed marriages objected to, but the Irish generally marry 
among themselves. But still many complaints of indifference and lapsing : 
said that one-third do, another third can't, and the mmaining third won't 
Attend Mass. pp. 242-246. 

The poor Italians speak little English, and are abjectly poor, though 
thrifty : their principal colony is at Saffron Hill : thev are more difficult to 
hold and reach than the Irish : comparison between tne two. Large foreign 
population in Central London probably baptised into the faith, but not as 
a rule good Catholics : the priests seek no more than to hold their own or 
regain the lost. French and German Catholics: scattered character (d 
Catholic population in most parts of London rendere it difficult for priests 
to keep m touch. Hereditary middle-class Catholics generally adhere 
steadily to their religion : perhaps not keen Catholics, but have no desire 
to change, Somo xmddle-class choxchM active in propaganda. Power of 
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the Clmrch ec^naUy remarkable amoDg all classes : all hav« a common 
spirit, ail working with a cammon aim* pp. 246-250, 

Sec. [i. Scope and Nature of the Inf laettce,— RomaD Catholic* 
Iq Lotidoa estimated at 200,000 : as to two-thirds the priests have 
knowledge. London divided into about one hundred mission districts. 
Nearly one hundred convents. Lay organizations : Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul and about tliirty other institutions dealing with the results of 
poverty J misfortune or vice. The greatest effort devoted to elementary 
schools. The Church may probably grow in strength even if no 
proportionate increase in numbers, but not likely to go £ar on new ground, 
The value of the religious influence exercised ? The leading characteristic 
is strength of authority ; the inevitable result, weakness of individuality ; 
and whatever may be the case with other churches, there is no doubt that, 
measured by its influence on thought and educatioE» social or political life, 
the balance with this Church is on the wrong side : as a nation the English 
not hkely to become Catholic, pp* 250-253. 

Sec ill. Opinions Escpres^ed.— Some untistial but natural restraint 
among our witnesses. View that even among very poor Catholics there 
is almost absolute paganism. Evidence aa to lapses. Sacrifices made 
for the Church. Social work among Ixiys, Views as to the hoped-for 
conversion of England. pp» 253-258, 

Sec iv« 1 1t ust rations, Raman Catholic (Extracts from printed 
matter). ^(i) Services: {a} Ordinary sendees; (b) Ordinary Services during 
Lent; (c) Sermons in Lent; (d) Holy Week services; {e) Music in Holy 
Week. (2) Fasting : Lenten Indult. (3) Rules of the Confraternity of our 
Lady of Sorrows. {4) Prayers. (5) Feast of the Seven Dolours of our 
Blessed Lady. (6) An Appeal, (7) A Mission Church and its poor, 

g) Story of a Refuge and Home. (9} A Crusade of Eesciie for the 
rphans. pp. 259-266. 

MISSIONS. Vol, VIL, chap. vi,. pp. 26^296. 

Sec, L General Cliltracteristics«— Different meanings given to the 
word 'Mission.' Here applied especially to specialized work among the 
poor. In the poorer parts a mission in almost every street. The London 
City Mission and its work. Sunday schools in Church of England often 
held in mission buildings. Large parishes, in addition to schools, often 
have several separate missioD centres: but in minion work the parish 
system has no in^uence, and difTerences of creed are of tittle account. 
General shabbiness of missions in poor neighbourhoods. But the amount 
of work done is enormous. Of whatever sect, all cover very similar ground, 
and all acknowledge that the underlying desire of all their multifarious 
work is to lead men to God. Do they succeed? A certain degree ol 
success is almost universal but absolutely limited : it consists in the finding 
and binding together of a few kindred spirits in the service of God : those 
who claim more are self-deceived : but many admit failure. The family 
as a unit rarely influenced. Numerical success only obtained by (t) * con* 
tiiiuous * missions, whose object is to deepen religious feeling and arouse 
enthusiasm among regular adherents, and to attract outsiders: reliance 
placed on great preachers: the bulk of those who attend are regular 
church-goers, and it is doubtful if they profit by atmosphere of high 
pressure : but the mass remain untouched ; and (2) popular evangehsUo 
preaching: this in great halls draws the roving religious population: 
frequent change of performance : but effect inappreciable, pp. 269-276. 

Siocial work : Sunday-school work midway : to their schools come the 
children of the poor : the atmosphere is religious, but no religious training 
possible: physical wants transcend the spiritual. Di^pUne often very 
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Imperfect, but the training in decency and gentleness snd the relations J 
between children and teachers valuable. Mothers* meetings as religioiit| 
influences amount to very little, though as moral and social inBtie 
often wholesome and beneficial: prudence and thrift learn t rather i 
religion. Schools and meetings enable workers to get into the 
this leads to an admixtnre of Gospel and giving whioi brings C 
both charity and religion, pp, 276-278. 

Sec II. 5pecfal CharacterlsUcs.— The active virtue of missionj 
lies in enthusiasm « the corresponding fault is exaggeration: this is common 
to nearly all of whatever sect. The Ritualistic atutnde : amazing unrealized ' 
and unpcalirable hopes of bringing souls to God through the sacraments. ' 
and 0/ repose being found in the authority of the Church: especially 
noticeable among Sisters: their work characterixed by enthusiasm, devotioa 
and extraordinary energy, but marred by unscrupuloosness and unwarrant* \ 
able pietensjons : most good done by teaching of children, most harm by { 
chanty. Ordinary parish mission more wholesome : less pretension and 
enthusiasm, but liitle exaggeration : mainly simple duty4o\ing effort : the 
favourite delusion is that the people take an interest in the work : the idea 
that the poor are prepared to make sacrifices not shared by High Church 
or Nonconformists, but all expect some response and all exaggerate results, 
pp. 279-282* I 

Small unattached missions often stamped with the individuality of one 
man or woman : imparts an air of professionalism : an occupation, and in 
many cases a livelihood. Usually supported by people of wealth. The 
enthusiasm which underlies these little missions deeply religious, but for 
the most part they are buoyed up by self-deception : tne workers simple, 
good -hearted people, but often unwise. The large undenominational 
missions owe their expansion to business-like management and mastery 
in the art of advertising : grand scale of their work secures a never-failing 
succession of men of capacity : they acquire traditions and become permanent 
institutions, pp. 282-2S4. 

Certain methods more particularly associated with certain kinds of 
missionary enterprise: visitation with the Church ol England: soup 
kitchens with the ordinary parish : free meals for poor children with the 1 
small independent missions: wholesale distribution of charity with the 
great begging and spending missions. Medical mis^ons. The * people's 
lawyer.' Work among crippled children : Ragged School Union and its ' 
Cripples' Parlours : the Wesleyans and their • l^eague of Poor Bra^e j 
Thmga'r the Invalid Children's Aid Association. The feeble-minded and , 
pbysicalty defective children. Special efforts of the Wesleyans for rough 
children of the streets. The Society of Friends and their 'adult school.' 
Cot tec lion of savings and use of private libraries a feature of Unitariaa 
missions, pp. 294*288. 

Special missions to the heathen and to particular classes, p. 2S8. 

The London City Mission : nearly five hundred missionaries, one-fourth 
for work among particular classes of men, the rest devoted to district 
visiting only : their sole duty to ' put in a word for Christ ' : rules forbid 
almsgiving, but to some extent evaded : the work not intended to develop 1 
into independent churches: expected to pass on a convert, but do not always i 
do so ; a missionary who has a hall tends to gather a regular body ol ] 
supporters. Their position unique : father confessor and friend : mot« [ 
than all the rest in tune with the sentiment of the people. Their co- ; 
operation by no means generally welcomed even by Evangelical clergy, 
and by Ritualists regarded with hostility, pp. 289-290. 

Sec. lit. Opinions Expressed.— Doubts as to the value of missionii | 
View that Ihey do uoi attract those for whom they ara meant, aad that] 
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lli«y rob the cbijrches. Admitted that mission work becomes harder as 
methods become stale. Undesirable results of advertising and begging, 
and harm wrought by unwise charity, pp. 291-294. 

Opinions as to the London City Mission, emphasizing ihe account given 
of its work. pp. 294-396. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. {StUctum$ from Minion RtporU.) Vol. 11.. chap, vii, 

pp, 297-323. 

The nature of mission reports, pp. 297, 298. 

(!)••*•*• Institution. {2) * • • • • • Mission and Ragged 

Schools. (3) The •••••• Gospel Mission. To sncconr and to save. 

Mission. (5) • • * ' * • Working Men's Mission, 



J6j Testimonies. (7) How we got the drum. (8) A pretentious report. 
19) A fulsome report. (lo) A modest report, (ri) •••••• Artisans* Young 

Men's Christian Association. {12) An appeal. (13) Relief of distress. 
(14) Hnnger. (13) Discrimination in charitable work. pp. 297-322. 

OTHER REIJQIOUS EFFORT AND SOCIAL WORK CON- 
NECTED WITH RELIQION. Vol. VIL, chap, idii., pp. 323-37O. 

Sec. L The Salvation Army,— The Salvation Army has three 
aspects : a Gospel mission, a religious community, and an organization for 
aocial work. It began as a Gospel mission in East London, recognising 
that the vast majority were untouched by religion, and that some new 
method of presentment was needed : war had to be waged against sin. 
Much to shock reverence in their proceedings, but the system deliberately 
adopted hit the mark : the Army was successful In bringing the Gospel of 
salvation freshly and simply to the notice of all, and especially to the 
notice of the classes standing aloof: but in any broad measure the move- 
ment has failed : progress in any particular place slow and 6tful : the point 
soon reached at which all that can be done has been done : as regards 
London the failure palpable. Most of the corps lead a struggling existence ; 
but the failure is not complete : like other missions the Army draws some 
sympathetic souls whom its ways suit, and there are some genuine converts, 
though many relapse. A few corps grow into regular congregations, 
consisting of the better sort of working-class people, including domestic 
servants. Remarkable for the number of its stations, for their religious 
character, multiplicity of services, and for pertinacity in face of 
discouragement. The apathy of the bystanders at open air services not 
surprising : seldom have the words spoken life or power, they have become 
stereotyped : but out door services act as advertisement and attract a few 
strangers to indoor services, A table of an ordinary week's fighting 
engagements of a captain in charge of a corps containing a hundred 
soldiers, pp. 323-331. 

The Army J as a reHgious community^ !s more noteworthy : the latest 
bom, its growth and consolidation have been marvellous : one of the most 
remarkable developments of the kind the world has ever secrl. Quotations 
from Sgnfonts of Alt as to its aim and achievements. The programme 
Is— Every soul won to become in turn a soldier in the Army, and wsdom 
and love to guide the work done for the multitudes outside its ranks, but 
these for the most part remain untouched : there are not many converts, 
mottr who join come from other religions bodies, and all told the numbers 
Mit not large : thus the main merit of the Army lies in the large number of 
people it has bound together by new ties, whose faith it has strengthened, 
and whom it has set to work for the social and religious welfare of the 
world. The doctrine preached is of the simplest Evangelical type, 
but a enriched with maoy admirable rules of conduct : i^uotatioo uom 
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Sirvants of All. With some the Army has become a busuiess, but this 
rare* and the general elevation of purpose and singleness of aim a 
remarkable. As a whole the Army grows in vitality, as well as o ambers. 
Centralized administration and disdpline justid^ by results. One or lw(»j 
■ecesaions, bat the severed corps work on similar lines, pp. 331-55S. 

The aodal work of the Army : gradually taking a more prominent place i\ 
the object is to ofifer to the * submerged * classes a chance of recovery throogf 
industry : the net is provided by the night shelters and cheap focxl dcpol 
which gather a mass of almost hopeless material from which, however, 
selection is passed on to headquarters of social wing or to the labour boo 
(elevators) or to the farm colony 1 the test of fitness is the willingness 
work : permanent benefit claimed for a large proportion of those thusj 
selected, but the word is too strong : the truth may be tnat under the ioBuenco 
of regular food and work moral and physical health are n^aloed and tha 
world re-entered on another plane. Cut no real attemjpt is made to followi 
cases up. For the bulk of those who frequent the shelters they are merely; 
ft convenience which confirm them in their manner of life : this cheap 
ahetter and food a very doubtful benefit to the recipient, and cause of 
nndeoiabte mischief to neighbourhood where offerea and to London at' 
large. But Salvation Arm^ compares favourably with other missions in 
respect of misdirected chanty : and in their appeals to the public they are 
careful in statement, as also in the administration of funds received, 
pp. 338-343. 

The delusion that the world is athirst for the Gospel expressed in their 
formula: belief in their doctrines does not spread : but for earnest faith, 
strenuous work and real self-sacrifice the Salvation Army stands fir' 
PP- 343. 344- 

Sec* II. The Church Anny,-=Tts work concerns London only 
a minor degree : is not a separate religious body, but merely a working 
association of members of the Church of England : but has followed lines 
of development somewhat similar to those of Salvation Army : the first 
aim 13 to Dring religion to the poor by new methods of approach, but 
this their hopes have been disappointed, and the bulk of the work no 
especially in London, is soda!. The system less wholesale than that 
Salvation Army : the cases dealt with in homes usually specially roo 
mended* and then carefully sifted : individual care and influence aimed 
a percentage of success claimed similar to that of Salvation Army : word 

• success' not used, but the more accurate expression * obtained a fresh start 
in life.' Homes for women and lads as well as men : all small and worki 
with great care. In London seven labour homes and four lodging-hoi 
for men and seven agencies for women. The Army manages also 

* Embankment Home.' The Army officers in effect a brotherhood. The 
Army income of ;f 170,000 very honestly administered, pp. 345*348. 

Sec* Hip 5Isterho<Hls*--The growth of Sisterhoods in London very 
modern : now they are without number, and of all seels, A list of the 
principal Anglican Sisterhoods, and £>eaconesses' Institutions. The general 
scope and aim of deaconesses' work: they are almost universally sub- 
ordmate to the parish clergy. Sisterhoods are generally responsible for 
separate undertakings, but they, too, work under the clergy in many cases. 
Their charitable work most open to criticism : it is apt to be undermined 
by propagandist motives due to their strong religious convictions, 

PP- 349-353. ^ 

Roman Catholic Sisterhoods, pp. 353, 354. 

Nonconformist Sisters. Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes' accoant of their 
work in the Wesleyan West London Mission. The wife of a Loodoa 
^ergyman gn women's wgrk in the parish, pp. 354-359. 
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Sec. Iv. Rescue work* — The success of rescue work practically 
confined to the tiewly fallen : regularly established cases or those who have 
taken to the life deliberately almost irreclaimable : results therefore extremely 
limited in scope, but of untold value. Much stress laid on the religious 
side of the worlc, but chance of success depends rather on appeal to human 
affection than religious susceptibilities. For the hardened, perhaps, 
nothing but religion will effect a change, but few make the trial of a new 
life: ihoogh something is done to humanize them* * Maternity cases* 
must be treated separately, pp. 360-363. 

Extracts from reports :— (i) Charing Cross Vigilance and Rescue Com- 
mittee; (a) St, Catherine's Home- (3) The Church Mission to the 
Fallen ; {4) Rescue Homes of the Salvation Army. pp. 353-369. 

5ec. V. Work in Prisons and amooj^ discharged prisoners.^ 

Eitracts from reports: — ii) Prison Gale Work (St, Gileses Christian 
Mission) : (2) Prison Gate Work (Salvation Army) ; (j) The Church Army's 
Prison Work ; (4) The London Diocesan Police Court Mission ; (5) The 
experiences of a Police Court Missionary, pp. ^6g-%'j6, 

SETTLEMENTS AND POLYTECHNICS. Vol. VIL. chap, ix., 
PP* 377-393* 

Sec* L Settlements.— About a dozen settlements In London : a 
settlement may be descril^ed as a * residential club with a purpose ' : in their 
main characteristics all are alike, their aims being grouped under the 
headings of education, recreation, charitable effort, and local government : 
and a further community of aim found in the universal underlying idea of 
neighbourliness : religious motive, too, always present. The mixed com- 
plexity and uniformity of aim as conspicuous here as with purely religious 
work : churches, chapels » missions, settlements and polytechnics tend to 
become almost universal in their scope : the process of their expansion 
traced and explained. The four great settlements of London, pp, 377* 
380, 

The basis of settlements is the willingness of men or woinen to accept 
life in districts selected because they offer a special field for social work : 
districts chosen in which the standard of life is low : success measured by 
the extent to which those who adopt this life can be at ease with the people^ 
with each other, and with themselves. Settlements still experimental : but 
they have so far made for social solidarity. Their future stability depends 
on the amount of personal 5cr\ice Ihey can secure of the right kind, 
pp* 380-382. 

Extracts indicating the objects settlements set before themselves: (i) 
Toynbee Hall. (2) Oxford House. (3) and (4) Bermondsey Settlement. 
(5) Browning Hail, pp. 382, 383, 

Sec IE* Polytechnics.— List of polytechnics In London. They touch 

all sides of life though in very varying degrees. The Regent Street 

Polytechnic stands in the first place : it sounds the note of a personal ideal 

which is rather lacking in some of the newer Polytechnics : any marked 

•access is always due to the personal element exemplified in Mr. Quintiii 

Hogg. The necessity for something much more than mere education 

; luUy recognised at Regent Street, most stress Indeed being laid on the 

•oc^ side* The People's Palace : a record of experiments and not a few 

; fiftilures : now the East London Technical Institute, with students drawn 

' from a wide area : practically no social side. Battersea Polytechnic and 

Korthampton Institute. Borough Polytechnic has a distinctive feature in 

btho affiliation of other institutes. The Goldsmiths* Institute, Limit of 

Isge for social work generally sixteen to twenty-five : none for classes: the 

I members generally Qi lower middle pr more iatelUgent of tho wage-earning 
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dosses. Membership of polytechnics esdmated at irom forty thousand 
to fifty thousand, pp. 3%-390' 

Extract from Mr. Quintin Hogg's accooal of how the Kegent Street 
Polytechnic was founded, pp, 390-393. 

ASPECT5 OF RELIOION. Vol. VII,. chap. x.. pp* 394-4I3- 

Sec* 1* Reli^on and Class. —Each class probably contains an eooal 
number of the few whose souls are really filled with the faith they profess, 
or of those whose nature is open to good influences, but as regaras certain 
religions developments class conditions seem paramount. Those of ranlc 
and station, with few exceptions, belong to the Church of England, and are 
usually warm and attached members : the part played by religion in their 
lives. lhouf:;h not large, is constant. The next social class great dvil 
servants, officers of Army and Navy, and barristers, also generally belong 
to Church of England, and with them religious observance is usual, but 
tlieir attitude towards religion is less calm than that of the highest class. 
Newcomers to this class have usually joined the Church of England if 
formerly Nonconformists, but there are signs that this tendency is changtng. 
With the next social layer, legal and other professional men. some civil 
servants, men of business, wholesale traders and large retailers, the 
Nonconformist bodies take the lead : and among themselves class poddon 
goes very much by congregations : to these people their religion is 
generally a daily reality. Those of this cla^s who oelang to Church of 
England make less display of their religion than Nonconfonmsts. A little 
lower in the social scale are the new middle class, a heterogeneotis gronp : 
they form the bulk of most large religious assemblages* but it is impossible 
to estimate accurately the proportion that may t>e regarded as religious: 
they fill many of the Nonconformist churches and the great pn^eaching 
mission services, while many attend the Church of England, pp. 394-399. 

No class lines in England strictly maintained : but the line of division 
between tower middle and upper working class is specially uncertain, 
and tends to become more so : reasons for this. The fact that many of 
the upper working class have become practically indistinguishable from the 
lower middle class has opened a roaa between the religious bodies, who , 
inBuence the middle class* and the working classes. But the bulk of the , 
wage-earning classes still remain untouched, pp. 399-401, 

Sec. iL Rellirfon and the Young.— Systematic doctrinal training 
fairly thorough with the children of the rich until confirmation ; bat 
generally no effort is made to stimulate religious emotion. In spite of 
efforts of the clergy, the regxilar religious training usually ends with 
confirmation : guilds, &c., touch young women very slightly, and young 
men scarcely at alL Among young men absolute free thought very ' 
common. Parents abstain from interference bat limit discussion oa 
heterodox lines in the home. Among the rich there is a republic of ' 
religious thought among the young : this is not so among Nonconformists 
of any ctass : with them home and church are more completely combined : 
the young are much more tightly held than are Church of England you: 

D^le of a similar class. With the clasps below, the Church of Englai 
s. mainly through more systematic teaching in Church Sunday [ 
schools, and the fact that the Church controls most of the voluntary 
elementary schools. But even if elaborate doctrinal teaching is inculcatea 
in childhood with these classes, it is not likely to last : atmosphere of the 
home and social usage are against it* A possible change can only come 
gradually as the result of economic progress, general education, and 
a rising standard of life. For the veiy poor the work of the churches 
ia largely based on charitable assistance, and Ihe lulin as regards the 
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training of children Is m&iiily to i^culciLte order, disdpUne, cleaiiliDess. 
decency, and general good behaviour, pp. 402-405. 

Sec* II U ReUfiofi and Cliarity*— As in the past, people still find 
ft salve for conscience in charityp and the churches still seek to organize 
charity in the name of God : but two comparatively new ideas are 
genersdly admitted ; — (i) that poverty is aggrax'ated by ilJ -considered 
attempts to relieve it ; and {2I, the cause of reli;;:ion stiffers from association 
with relief in the eyes of tnose who are outside of its influence. That 
these ideas have so little influence on administration is due to practical 
difficulties which seem insuperable : the religious bodies cannot suffer the 
poor to be uncared for» or stand aside entirely while others do the work. 
Quotations from our evidence which show the difficulty of the task and 
the necessity of modifying in practice too strict rules of administration. 
The witnesses' views of the Charity Organization Society^ and the Society's 
views of the clergy and their methods. Three classes who claim help may 
be recognised: Poor Law cases, clergy cases, and Charity Organization 
Society cases : the great aim of the Society is to reduce these classes to 
two. Not a cheap plan : as church charities show, it is much more 
expensive to assist a few adequately than many inadequately, A Poor 
Law medical officer on the spasmodic and inadequate character of volun- 
tary charity. A difficulty in squaring the teaching of the Bible with the 
practical rules of action now laid down by all serious thinkers, pp. 406-4 13* 

THE POSITION OF RELIGION IN LONDON. Vol. VIL. 
chap, xi,, pp. 414-432. 

Sec, I. Ttie attitude of the retZ^ous bodfes ta the people,— 

The reference is limited ahnost entirely to the clergy and mmisiers, and 
those who actually share their work ; ttiese are few in number, but their 
work is enormous and their influence very great. Outside this inner 
religious drcJe is the larger body of adherents, with less intensity of con- 
viction or zeal, and from them mainly the inner body is recruited. The 
iucccss obtained with them strengthens the optimistic delusion which 
regards all men as open to any particular Gospel, and thus the attitude of 
the religious bodies to the pcopie is largely based on misconception. 
Instances of this from our evidence. But though there is optimism as to 
possibilities, there is often despair as to results : and in the main the 
attitude of the churches to the pcopie is one of surprise at the rejection of 
tlieir teachings. Much of the failure is due to the fact that religious 
propaganda and denominational appeals are tainted by competition, by 
exaggeration, by bribery, and in other ways» and to the consciousness of 
disunion among religious bodies. The attitude of the religious bodies to 
the people helps to create the attitude of the people towards them : on 
both sides there is a lack of respect, and the terms of approach are wrong, 
pp, 414-418. 

Sec, IL The attitude of the religious t>od1e8 to each other. 

—Evidence from our note-books as to the uncomfortable relations and 
bitterness of feeling which so often exist between the Church of England 
and Nonconformists : this though stronger with the High Church extends 
also to the Low. Very little co-operation of any kind. Among Noncon- 
formist churches there is not much effective co-operation, but little ill- 
feeling, though even with them independent missions are sometimes 
complained of. We are told that oivisions between Nonconformist 
denominations are breaking down. Some Nonconformists will not 
recognise unauthorized preaching, but the main trouble lies between 
Cboxcb of England and those who cannot submit to her authority and 
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pratemiofis : with tier li^s the c!ipportunit7 to ride above sectional ideas afij 
•xniffie the leadership , pp . 4 1 ^^42 [ , 

Sec* III. Tbe attitude of the people to rell|g:1oii* — Th« mhabi* 
tents of LcmdoQ woiild all (except the Jews) repudiate tbe imptitaticii 
of WoQgmf la any religion except Christiamty, are acquainted in 
a geuerai wa^ with ita varioui doctrines^ and do not » as a ruJe. question 
li)eir truth : this amounts to mere acquiescence. But accordlDg to the 
point of view which accepts all motAl liJis as religioas, there is much 
i«!igioa in Locdon : while the aatiooal reser%'e may hide much true 
Itliidoii. The general coucludoa, however, is that the ^eat masses of the 
people remaiii apart from all form* of relifjiovis communion. The effecis of 
age, sex, and class on this aloofness : children, infliieoocd not by doctrine 
or ritual^ but by the measure of kindly welcome and the rewards^ ai« 
canity won but held with difiUculty : girls more amenable than boys. The 
palpable distinctions are those of means : the colours of our map give the 
key to at least oumerical success. Less hoatihty anaong the working 
cUsses thari in the past : seculiiriBt propa^nda not powerful : the success 
of religious people at elections for local government noteworthy. Tbe 
churches, too, have become more broad in their sympathies and the scope 
of dieir work : but have only met with disappointing response : the work* 
ing man though more friendly, is no more religious. If not becomii^ 
more religjous, is he becoming more political, more social, more intellec* 
tual, or more material ? No conclusive answer possible : these interests 
£11 a greater place in his life than in the past* but he is even more engrossed 
by pleasure, amusement, hospitality; and sport : most of the increasing 
tim time goea in these directions, religion hardly gains: Sunday 
iaexeadngly a day of recreation. But apart from Sunday qnestiofi these 
iclerests not absolutely incompatible with religious ccimexions : conflict 
arises from the character they have acquired, which might be modified by 
rdiifion, pp. 423-426. 

Special oostacles which, in the case of the ivorHng classes, prevent 
church going t churches regarded as resorts of weU'lo-do : incompatibility 
of moral temper : humility, and consciousuess of sin, and attitude of 
wofship not natural to working man : Christianity does not give sufficient 
prominence to material hopea and ambitions: reasoned unbelief takes 
a very small pLice : professional character of clergy weakens their 
influence, except amon^ Roman Catholics : habit of detachment, bringing 
a feeling of discomfort m unaccustomed surroundings; and frnaUy London 
environment against conventional cbnrch-going. pp. 426-429. 

Sec Iv. The attitude of the individiuil soul. — Condnsioa 
arrived at that except as swayed by race and sex, and to some extent by 
age, religion depends on inborn characteristics of the individual soul. 
The normal conaition is one of difiuaed religion, and with this we have to 
reckon in London, pp. 429-432. 
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N0TE5 ON SOCIAL INFLUENCES AND CONCLUSION 



PART i: SOME COMPARISONS, pp. 3 40. 

Sec* L Poverty and Crowding- — Tables showing nnmhtt of 
tenements in London with less than five rooms in 1S91 and 1901, and 
numbers of occupants of each class of tenement. Fewer one-room 
tenements and less crowding generally than ten years ago. Repetition of 
tables in Vol. I. of Industrial Siries, giving social classification of the 
popnlatioD according to number of rooms occupied and servants kept, and 
of table in VoL II. of Poverty Series, showing proportion in poverty and in 
comfort. Restatement of comparison between the two sets of figures. 
Their general agreement, pp. 3-10. 

Comparisons on the same oajiia for difierent parts of London : division 
Into fifty districts which are compared together* beginning TA-ith those in 
which the percentage living under crowded conditions exceeds that of 
those living in apparent poverty, and ending with those in which this is 
reversed, pp. 10-15, 

Sec. It. Birth -rate and Death-rate.— Chart and table showing 
the relation in fifty London districts t>etween birth and death-rates 
and poverty and crowding, and comment thereon. These four tests of 
aodaJ condition usually conirm each other. Discrepancies considered with 
probable explanations, pp. 15-21. 

Table of early marriages, and comment thereon. Connection between 
early marriage and the other tests of social status. Surplus of unmarried 
women amon^ the well-to-do. pp. 22-25. 

Table showing comparative rates of natural increase of population » and 
comment thereon. Rate of natural increase very much smaller amongst 
upper classes than amongst central and poorer classes, pp. 2^-26. 

Table showing infant mortaiitv, and comment thereon. Deaths of 
infants most numerous amongst tne pooier classes, but the difference not 
fo great as might perhaps be cxpectca. pp. 26-27. 

Sec, iiL Poverty In other Places.— Mr, Rowntree's study of poverty 
in York has widened the area of observation , and involves the suggestion 
that a more or less uniform standard of poverty eitists in alt urban centres^ 
Such inquiries will probably increase in number. York inquiry shows that 
slums of a country town may be as bad as those of London : but the evil 
characteristics differ, though probably everywhere the conditions accom- 
panying poverty are very simitar. Mr. Rowntree's attempt to show that 
a large proportion of the population are ill-nourished to the point of being 
ineOicient, and under present conditions must be so : a primd /acit case 
made out for its truth. Comparisons with the past necessary in social 
inquiry, pp. 28-3I, 

Sec^ iv. Varfous Methods of Inquiry,— The appropriate agency 
for social invesiigatioo varies with the subject of inquiry. Comparison of 
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ilSi* adTftnta^^ of ofiicsal inquiry and of bqtiiry by volantarir assodrntionM 
or ladividu^s. Tbe more public the character of the inquiry the coore 
impcrso&aJ sJiotilti be the in formation aimed at. and t^ more generml 
&hoald be the immediate arrangement of tbe facts, pp. j^-lS* 

Sec V. East and WesL— The Eastern method Is to tr3»s£sr tba 

struggle of life from the arena of the world to that of the soul and qudl it 
thei« ; the Westeni» to diowit the tumult of the soul in action, pp. 5^-4*^ 

PAKT 11. HABITS OF THE PEOPLE, pp. 4^-0- 

Sec I; Manias* and Morality,— Remarks from our evidence m 
variDua pliasCT of home life : legal marriage the general rule even among 
the rongnesl at the outset m life ] but lat^ non-Iegaliied eohabitation &r 
from liacommon: Ita advantages tKvint^ out by some witnesses: JcgiJ 

union often impossible : negle< ■ by roan and wife* FamOy tie not 

atTmij^ nor eqcclusive : adopti , on. On the whole IcndncM and 

ftSeclion for children general, 1^ e parentaS control. Influence of 

Society for Prevention of Cruelly tt Iren highly beneficial. Weakening 

of family ties in recent years, but h oe of home still great. Growmg 

fnd™ndence of child Ten » Comps epine begins early. Mischievouf 

t^stilts of Bank Holiday oudngs Qoral relations before inarTiA;^e : 

to them early marrl.iges are often . Other cati^^es of early majriage. 

The view taken of these questions u . e test of di\'ergenoe of standard 
among the working classea. Use I preventive checks increasing. 
Numlir of maniages before the Regiatrar on the increase. Among the 
poor marriage hardly rcgafxlc?d as a responsibility : as a general rule the 
be iter o*f men are the'kter they marry , Age of marrii^ge rising, pp. 4 1 -46, 

Sec* tL Sundays, HolldaySt and Atnysements.— Sunday Ufe in 

the tircets and in the homes: quotations ;&rom evidenoe. Increase of 
Eccular amosements on Sunday. The efforts of the Sunday Society to 
provide decent occupations, iDtercsts» and pleasures rewarded with 
sugceas! museums, Sunday concerts and lectures » dub entertalDmeafs 
all ln:rr:^h,' pfitroniEcd, Sunday pleasuring: the selfishnesa of the mea, 
BviT\<- r at visiiing day. pp, 47-4^?- 

Holiday making: its enormous increase in ten years: the effiact oa 
public-houses, they are much more used by women. Eicnrsions in bxakes 
wiUiout end. Bank Holidays badly spotoi of: common view that th^ 
are a curse. Their establishment probably a step in the wrong direction : 
better that each trade should arrange its own noUdays. Tbe Saturday 
half holiday stands on another footing: enables the wife to do her 
marketing m good time and still have leisure for Saturday evening 
enjoyment, pp. 50-52. 

Demand for amusement eaually noticeable: taste mors critical, and 
efforts of religious bodies in this direction inadequate. Development and 
improvement in standard : increase in number and size of local music 
haUs, followed by new theatres: soon no district will be without one: 
their influence is, on the whole, not evil : they at least take the place of 
something worse, but the performances at music halls are still at rather 
a low moral and artistic level. In Central X^ndon the artistic level is 
hiffher : but possibly there is here encouragement of vice. In the minor 
hsJls the development is never in the direction of music, but in Central 
London this is not neglected. The taste for good music undoubted: 
evidence on this point: this may with safety be supplied collectively. 
Sunday music the bone of contention : said to take away from public* 
houses, but also to empty $he churches, pp. 52-56. 
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Sec- 111. Betting,— Evidence as to the difficulty of suppressing betting. 
Where belting is carded on: tobacconists, newsmen, l>arbers, and by 
street bookmakers. £^ fine not heavy enough to deter. In spite of 
attempted interference, the habit on the increase: evidence as to this. 
Gambling clubs equally irrepressible: if raided and closed they open 
again. Account of a visit lo a gambling and dancing club. pp. 56-39. 

Sec, tVt Drtnk.— Consensus of opinion that there is more drinking 
bat less drunkenness than formerly* and that the increase in drinking is 
mainly to be laid to the account of the female sex : this latter fact an 
unexpected result of the emancipation of women : evidence on these points. 
Quotations fiom our note-lxjoks as to various po'mls connected with tlio 
question: — Women's drinking: evidence as to its increase among all 
classes: the increased and respectable uses made of public-houses by 
young women. The question of sending children to fetcii drink : general 
opinion that it did not demoralize the children^ and very doubtful if the 
change of law in any way reduces the facilities for procuring drink; 
possibly better that children should go than young women or wives, 
whether people drink less or not, police agree that there is less rowdiuess: 
also great improvement in the publican. Drunkenness that occurs not so 
serious an evil as the impoverishment caused even by moderate drinking: 
evidence as to enormous proportion of earnings spent In drink : dnnkiog 
increases wHh increased wages and at holiday seasons. What the working 
classes drink . Evidence as to connection of poverty which seeks charitable 
relief with drink ; but drink cannot be isolated as a cause of poverty : only 
as the accompaniment of idleness, extravagance, incompetence, or ill 
health is it fatal. More evidence from our notes: a terrible story told 
by a City missionary: drinking trades. Excuses offered for the drmking 
habit : poor victuals and bad cooking : discomfort of the home : necessity 
for solace and amusement: drink often the only mental stimulus of 
the poor : women drink as refuge from worr>% Teetotalism apt to become 
a cult, but Christian people nearly all temperate and thrifty, pp. 59-75. 

Sec. Y* Clubs-— (i) For working men. In first volume account given 
of East End clubs in iS83: the dangers pointed out then have not been 
successfully avoided: clubs with philatiihropic or religious aim have 
failed: independent clubs* while maintaining their independence* have 
suffered in cnaracter: the consensus of condemnation from our witnesses 
very strong: evidence on this point. Failure of men's clubs conducted 
under religious influence as a step towards church-going, and their 
tendency to get out of hand morally : to attain success on these lines strict 
supenision necessary : it is said that working men, and even the class above» 
have not the self-restraint necessary fur self. management, pp. 75-79- 

(2) Doys* clubs: the majority connected with religious organi rat ions, 
and all who conduct them imbued with deep religious feeling. Difficulty 
as to age limit : necessary to group boys according to their years. Club« 
formed from " old boys *' from some Board school, p. 79. 

(5) Girls' clubs a more important social movement, and more independent [ 
of religious organization. The Girls* Club Union : Miss Stanley and hef 
club, a model of successful management. All clubs aim at classes of som© 1 
kind, but recreation the principal object : success due to co-operation oJF j 
ladi^. Marked need for such clubs: girls apt to deteriorate very raptdl/^ 
after childhood without some help of this kind : their eiclreme impression* I 
ahihty. Both in girls' and boys' clubs improvement often so great thrttl 
rough ones will not join : a rising standard a constant difficulty : no f 
solution but a new club for the rou^h ones. Clubs lead to some postpone^ \ 
ment of marriage, pp. 79 3i. 
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Money Lendiog; ((} The 
83-86. 



Sec vt. Minor Notes*— tnttstmtiotis from our note-boolcs as to 

habits of the people: — 

I. Money Matters: (a) Pawnbrokers; {b) 
Tallyman; {d) Costerniongers, pp. 81-83. 

a. Industrial QuestJons : foartoem extracts, pp. 

3, Resoorces of the Poor ; five extracts, p, S6. 

4. Ways of Life: twenty-four extracts, pp, 86-gi. 

Sec* vif. Economic Conditions of Li fe« ^Economic life depends 

on keeping a due balance between certain aitns. such as earning, saving and 
spending. Modem civilization demands a large quota of possessions per 
head, and its advance in a luxurious and self-itMlulgent age, is based on 
their increase. But those who accutnnlate propert^r serve the rest : on the 
provision of capital in some hands all depend. Desirable that the fonciiOQ 
of replenishiog and increasing the common stock should be widely spread, 
bat this is so, mainly because of the special value to the individual oolder 
of bis own savings: to the majority without capital it matters not who 
provides it : the part of soma to earn and spare, of others to earn and 
spend : all should earn, but to spend is as essential as to spare. This view 
instinctive in the people: the working classes adopt the right principle of 
•pending freely without any great effort at saving : they aim at an av«nigQ 
Bubsdstcncc. The question at stake is not whether it is wiser to spmd their 
money rather than to save it, but hew they spend it. With the very poor the 
principle is the same : but for them a special difficulty : if they save to estab- 
lish an average subsistence, daily expenditure may fall below subsistence 
point. With the settled rich also their true function b to spend rather than 
f ave, though they must learn to spare as w^ as spend. Their saving is not 
so much for the sake of accumulation as to maintain an average: with the 
working classes the object is to render irregularity of Income equal to the 
calls of a regular expenditure, with the rich to make a comparatively fixed 
income meet the claims of a varying expenditure. It is on the cla» 
between that the task of accumulation devolves : the main object of tbe^ 
lives is money making : the motive is mostly good, and is ultimatdy 
Individual desire for advancement, but this assumes many secondary 
forms. The faculty needed is far-sightedness: and the qualities required 
are patience, persistence, and a readiness for self-sacrifice. Whatever delin- 
quencies result, the service to the community is great : without this service 
we should starve. Fortunately the passion for acquisition and advancement 
is strong, and comes to have a life of its own : it needs the curb, but is 
a strong beast and pulls our waggon. The danger to individuals if they 
misinterpret or neglect their true economic function, pp. 92-96. 




PART in. NOTES ON ADMINISTRATION, pp. 97-t99» 

Sec. I. Public- houses and Licensing.— Patent signs of prosperity 

In drink trade in recent years: enormous nse of value in public-bouses: 
reasons for this given by a successful publican. The economic explanation 
to be found in the struggle for predominance among the great brewers, and 
the social changes in the habits of the people rather than in an abnormal 
increase in consumption. The advance in valu^ overdone : some say 
a ' slump* has set in : but if monopoly is maintained reaction would only be 
slight Futility of policy of making grant of new licence or permission to 
enlarge old premises dependent on surrender of some licence that is no 
longer needed, pp. 97-99. 

Even where number of boises has decreased bar accommodation has 
Increased : object of publican to separate the classes for whom he caters: 
this done by style in which drink is served and by quality and price ; the 
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people sort thcmsel\*cs. ' Rougkness ' mainly due to connecticms and 
surroundings of house rather than management, but order depends imme- 
diately on management. Publicans, egjedally in small houses, generally 
of same class as customers. Everjr house haa its micleus of regular 
customers, who in beer-houses sometimes exclude all others : an instance 
of this. Character of beer- houses varies greatly : some practically the clubs 
of labourers, but slum beer-houses, as a class, the least reputable of licensed 
bouses, and beer-houses generally the mark of a poor neighbourhood : 
there arc too many of them id such districts, and it is difficult for all to 
exist under reputable management, pp. 99-102. 

Changes which occur with regard to reducing licences or the enlarge- 
ment of existing hous^ are not regulated in the best interests of the public : 
public opinion vacillating and contradictory, and licensing authorittes lack 
conviction and courage. Special value of licences due solely to monopoly : 
difliculty in dealing with this monopoly largely due to disagreement 
between the extreme teetotal party and those who wish for reform rather 
than prohibition: this has been fatal to legislative interference and 
Administrative control, pp. 102-103. 

Special points of difficulty in management as reported by the police and 
others : the question of serving drunken men : the law reported to be 
'practically a dead letter * : extreme difficulty of administration : not easy to 
define drunkenness, and in anj case in public-house often impossible to 
delect : drink affects different individuals in different ways. Police agree 
that publicans do not wish to break the law, but it is frequently broken : 
evidence of inspector and superintendents: difficulty of obtaining con* 
victioGS eves if men are charged : causes of this difficulty : it can only be 
met by a gradual stringing up of the whole standard 01 respectability in 
the tntde : the law as 10 licensing is strong enough to exercise steady 
pressoTB against rowdy conduct and heavy drinking, and might be usefully 
strengthened. Various views as to effect of mere!y reducing number of 
licences : generally held that temptation would be decreased. Amount of 
actual drunkenness prevalent is likely to depend on character of accommo* 
dation rather than ntimber of houses : in this respect increase of size in 
houses has been advantageous as leading to introduction of higher class of 
managers, and greater sense of responsibility, pp. 104-108, 

Marked failure of temperance propaganda: evidence as to this: value 
of such success as is achieved is often Questioned. But religious bodies cam 
an easy success in this respect with children^ though doubtful if influence 
lasts : but admitted that there is a larger section of convinced teetotalen 
than formerly, pp. loS-rio. 

The system on which licences are granted is firom many causes the 
battle-field of contending forces. Questions of management, sire, structural 
arrangements, hours of supply, and wholesoraeness of liquor, have far 
more effect on habits of people than number and frequency of houses : 
practically all these points come before Ucensing authority. The ideal 
should he to improve the conditions under which drink is supplied : the 
standard of propriety and respectability in licensed houses should equal or 
rise above that of the home : this practically attained in all other places 
of public resort, even in many cases where alcohol is served : disorderly 
conduct in licensed houses mainly due to way in which alcohol is purveyed : 
licensing authority should devote its attention to this, leaving to others 
the preaching of economy and temperance, though these may be largely 
furthered by law and administration, pp. 1 11- 11 3. 

Errors of past administration caused mainly by weakness and lack of 
principle due to contention and vacillation. Stronger and more vital 
authority needed : suggestion that it should be small committee of London 
Couaty Council, assisted by aiscssors, with similar system in the cooairy, 

Via 28 
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[wbatever central legislation was required wonld t|>ririg naturally &om tlii* 
tyst«m, and would probabiy be directed to (i) extra rating of value* cr?at«d 
by granting of Eioeaces : (2} placing qI dubs uader same restrictions as publie^ 
tiouse*; h) hour* of supply : (4) avgidanoe of penalising by tajEation tlw 
supply of drinks whicii contain little alcohol j (5) muaidpal ownership of 
liceusod bou wss, pp . 1 1 3- 11 5 . 

The question of hours : in London are longer than elsewhere : no need 
for tbia eiLCeption ; should be eleven o'clock on week nighta» with spcciil 
oinsideration to those honses which close at ten, Some now close earlier 
voluQtarily. Effects of earlier closinf? la Penge. Stinday dosiug: if 
Ditire. must apply to clubs also : possibly Sunday trade might be more 
desirably done on the * off' principle. Hours of ppeoiug : few open at five : 
early drams of rum with hot milk or coffee. Difficulty of eufordui laws 
03 to hours : illegal Sunday trtide and bte tradesmen, The fiv^e ordinary 
kinds of licences. Accompanying the book is a map of the inner and 
eoatem portions of tendon, showing churches, schools and licensed bouses : 
object to give at glance impiessiou of the ubiquitous and manifold character 
oi Ihiee most important infiaeDces* pp- jiyizQ. 

Sec, il. Prostitution,— Prostitution ia entirely opea to legislative 

and philanthropic Interf^f ence* but continuea unchecked : this not due to 
lack of elfort at «nppTi;5sion. Tbe various shapes the evil assumes ; it is 
■irictly professioaal : men of every class served* and the women may be 
classifiea accordingly. Importance of distluctiou between women who take 
men to their own homes or a * brothel/ and those who use ' houses of 
iyccommodation,* How the women are protected r the house mistress and 
the ' chucker out ' : tha * bully,' Fashionable brothels: aoJely W»t- 
End in*titutions and net numerous. Less feahionable but mostly 
■ West' End houses more numerous : frequently prosecuted and dosed, bat 
open again so mew hero near : eadi house has regular connection besides 
those brought in casually : finance of the business: girls of class similar 
to those in thes^ ht>U5ci often live In lodginp and use houses of 
ftccom modal ion, DescendLug scale in which organised brothels pby 
i^ decreasing part represent^ by locnlity aud class and a^e of women. 
Occasional ot semi-prof ^^ssional prosiitation. Professionalism, which is 
growing stroDger, militates against rescue work. Self-condemnation of 
cense of sin rare among the women, but few are happy, though they 
are se!dom prepaned to take the only road of escape through a rescue 
home : evirJence conclusive that thej will not stand the hard work and 
discipline, pp. X2X-127. 

The object of vigilance committees ii to pat the law in motion, stimulate 
the police and local authorities, and stir up public opinion. Tlie result of 
action shows the irrepressible character of the evil : it may change its 
shape but continues to exist : possibly wise to aoon>t it as inevitabte. wad 
force it to take the least objectionable shapes. Tne broths and public 
solidtation the most objectionable featuxes, might be suppressed if bouses 
of accommodation and habitual places of resort were not prosecuted, so 
lon|( as outward decency and order were observed: propos a l that this 
policy should be pursued : its probaUe efifects. The use of back streets 
and open spaces : better lighting and patrolling and the closing of the 
latter the remedy. Contagious Diaeases reflations: when i^yplioibleb 
pp. X27-13X. 

Sec ill. Police and Crime.— Notes from our evidence as to the 
attitude of the police with regard to minor breaches of the law and 
disorder : adverse verdict from Bethnal Green and Battersea : and mocs 
frivourable view frtnn other witnesses. * Testimonials * to officere of hicber 
grade and general question of treating by publicans: this certaml/ 
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exists in various fornis, tliongli hardly lo an extent that can be called 

bribery : but there seems to b 2 some improvement in this matter, and the 
general opinion is that on the whole the police do their duty in spite 
of the3c abuses, pp. 132-135. 

The hours of duly. The irksome nature of the duties. Pay. The 
practice in rough districts : policy to be too easy rather than too exacting : 
standard necessarily varies. Relations with workin? classes friendly and 
even with criminals not unfriendly: criminals flock to;?ether: lust their 
ruling passion : heroes to the young, but Hooliganism exaggerated, 
though real ground for complaint* Burglary and burglar stories. 
pp. 136-140, 

Aim that police should keep in back^ound except in case of real need : 
evidence on this point. Their principles and practice in maintaining 
order fully justified : as regards venality come out fairly well : but 
probably true that as police court witnesses they are too expert. General 
conclusion that their responsibilities are well met, and their power very 
rarely abused, pp. 140-142. 

See* Iv. The Organization of Clmrity.— The principles and 
practices of various Poor Law Unions differ more widely than is 
reasonable: the time is ripe for unification, especially as those v?ho 
actively administer the law learn by experience to differ less than those 
who elect them. The general drift of experience Is in the direction of 
co-ordinating the efforts of oflO^cial and voluntary relief, pp. 142-143. 

Old Age Pensions: recapitulation of plan proposed in OU Ag$ 
Pensions imd tks Aged Poor — a Proposal : objections met. pp. 143-150. 

Three proposals made in this section : — (i) An extension of tfte system 
of a common Poor Fund, subject to ai^eement as to the principles of 
administration. (2) Consultation between Boards of Guardians and 
charitable agencies as to relief, and a distinct recognition of their 
respective spheres. (3) Old Age Pensions, coupled with the then 
practicable abolitiozi of out-relief, p. 150* 

Sec ¥• Hosrpitals and Nurslnj^-— i- Kw/i'tor*.— Hospitals have 
three distinct claims to public recoguition^-nas great foundations, as 
centres of medical treatment, and as schools : they might reasonably have 
three forms of financial resource — endowment as great public institutions 
in which disease and accident can obtain skilled assistxmce, payment by 
patients assisted by annual subscriptions and collections fcir the cost of 
current treatment, and a public grant as schools, the same division of 
responsibility being reflected in the management. Some such schema 
might postpone the demand for a hospital rate. pp. 150-153, 

2, Nursinff .^^The change in the matter of nursing since Miss 
Nightingale first took the question up is perhaps the best fruit the p^ist half 
century has to show : the direct influence on health is considerable, but 
the gradual educational influence greater. Quotation from a letter written 
by Miss Nightingale in 1896. pp. 154-155. 

The parish not the only, nor for all purposes the best, nnit for 
cursing organization. At present there are a comparatively small number 
of nursing centres surrounded by parishes, most of which send for 
a trained nurse when required : for highly skilled nursing this system is 
convenient and effective : but the work of these nurses should be strictly 
professional and not associated with religion or charity. Other duties, 
nowever, may fairly be performed by the parish or mission nurse for whom 
a lower standard of training is accepted ; and, apart from this» the less 
professional nurse may be of greater value in a parish. The two systems 
mi^ht well be combined, the professional nurse leaning to some extent oa 
the assistance of her less professional aistor. pp. 155-157. 
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vt. Hott5ill{r4i^^tJQdesrablQ housing ocmdltidiis efttimef&tc4 
' t^'^ri^ hcadi. Three parties with whom the responsibility rests, 

Ay ftgendes and cfforti eaumer^ted andcr nine beaos. pp. 15S 159. 

Th» Pe&body and Guiim^s Trtists &nd otbef sumlar ciLpitaJ^ 
~ HitidDs: tbek development hindered by (i) costof ^t«s, (3) mouidpal 
ilion, and (3) pressmie of ratea. pp. 159-160. 
^ from our evidence as to Iweiva heads of undesirable houjsof; 
I :^(i) Otd pr&ptriy in h^d mnditiim : bad workini^ of leasph«j3J 
\ Its closing j'ears t evil results wheu property is bought bit by bit 
taltiroaie ti3e. ai by railways: no avoidable expense wfll b« 
When such property is to be rebuilt* the old leuauts must teai^^ 
i % difierent das^ will come to tbe improved bous^ : therefore litUe 
ige to those dbplac^ : improvement for these people and their 
'must be ooncurreut. (a) C^mparaiivdy mem h&uus hidly huUi : 
i on this point : their d^noralUix^g effect Car greater ibao worst dd 
no cure for the causes of Ibis but stera ptmi^shmeut of tboaa 
„e. (3) PrtfptH^ nt^Ucted by tht iiUmet : even where there ^ 
' Ownei^ip there are frequent complaints on this bead : marked 
y& according to the character of the ownersbip : small landlords 
ly have a bad name, and large resident landlords better than 
j but much depends on the agent : the achiai owner should ba 
reapoadble. (4) Property ahuud by th* oecupiir : eodless stories 
structive ways of ih« lowest class, and of the ijnpossibibty 
with them. (5) Bqusu buili ttpom inMt^Uin^ spac4 : the most 
'form of short-sighted greed in^s* (6) Hijusii int^ui <?« i^mf 
kh^fiikd fTOWfli ; much said ^ to this loddly : 94., valleys of Les» 
■id Wandlft. (7) Hmsts oavfiid by /^milUs of a fh$s for mkuk ik0 
Wmm mi duigmd mni mu n&i suiud: reasons for this b&piienmg: |r^t 
dtthnaioft btftweem good old houses deserted by fashjoa. and jerry-buDt 

affected torn the first ; a well-thought-out scheme of adaptation 
i (8) ImmfUtmy kcfUits : responsibility shareil betweca owner. 
't and local &uthorjty : public must s^ that local authority is Itept 
jgp to the mark. (9) and (to) B»diy artangid bh(k dw*lhngs mtd hadh 
Wimtigti hiifpks : quotations from our nates bead^ on construction ^id 
minaMMiit raiv motdjr to the dmnlMids. Tbtt woik of MlBi Oetefii 
Hill, Miss Cons, and others : tha foetl not to philanthropic sentiment 
but to daty : economically the prinaples are sonna. The plan is to make 
nse of and improve the personal relations that can be based on ths 
collecting of rent : there must be redptrocal performance of duties and 
obligations. System depends on training of educated women as rent 
collectors, and on careful superintendence, (xx) EMu$siv$ mUs : rents 
rising everywhere: overwhelming evidence as to this. (12) Crowdii 
homi$ : evidence from our notes on this point, pp. X60-X73. 

Municipalities and other local bodies will have to learn by experienos 
the limits of successful action. Something has been done by moce 
dfoctive administration to introduce a higner standard, tsptQaiSlj ss 
regards crowding : but in places it has become worse : there can hie no 
cure that does not include expansion : at present authorities dare not 
enforce the law stringentljr. Benefit of improvement schemes in crowded 
areas indirect and imcertain, and cost enormous, pp. 173-176. 

Quotations from our evidence as to the kind of houses most in demand. 
Feabody and other good block dwellings alwajrs full. Guinness blocks 
aim at a poorer class vid with success. But what the people want is sood 
two-storeyed cottages, though each floor may be a home. Demand for 
new houses rather than old : lower buildings and wider streets the need: 
demand for better house fittings, artistic snrronndinA and gardens. 
Speculative builders should recognise the money vaJno that lies ia 
iadividuality. pp. X77-X78. 
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Sec viL Expansion*— City life singularly behind hand in mobility : but 
Owing largel]^ to improved methods of application cl meebajiical force, 
ffreat possibilities are 0|>eaiiig out for re-organization of urban life within 
Itself and in its relations with surrounding country. Four ultimate 
I eanses of insufficiency, badnesa, and dearness of housing accommodation 
[in London : the causes of pressure are resultants of prosperity* and there is 
ao permanent or economic difficulty in dealing with the inter-connected 
evils of overcrowding. The absorption of space for industrial purposes not 
necessarily an increasing factor, and at centre decrea^g : greater spactt 
and lower rent attract to suburbs : but with easier communication mov^ 
ment of industries becomes more ^ssible and less necessarv: adjustment 
I becomes more free. Bot there is always an increa^ng demand at the 
centre for room for transit and distribution, and for the supply of the 
daily wants of life. The difficulties in the way of improviiig means of 
looomotion decrease as London increases : comparative expense becomes 
smaller, and bolder engineering expedients more possible : arrangement 
And uses of streets will tend to be further specialized* pp. i^g-t 82. 

The cause and key of explanation of the way m which London 
expands now found m the available means of communication : their 
extension, with improvements in speed and cost, the first and essential 
step towards solution of housing problem : importance of the new Royal 
Commission. The four other more direct methods proposed of dealing with 
the problem : (i) Eegulations against overcrowding. {2) Demolition and 
reconstruction in special cases. (3) Obligation to rehouse when Parlia- 
mentary powers are obtained for acquiring sites for any purpose* (4) 
Acquisition by public authorities of vacant land for construction of dwell- 
ings. Action in these directions half-hearted : reasons why this is so. 
pp. 183-186. 

The proposal for the extension and Improvement of means of locomotioii 
developed. Limiting conditions are time and cost of transit and rent: 
people will move if given a fair chance : no difficulty from engineering 
point of view if plan Bufiiciently thought out. Probably four distinct 
systems: (i> The present Metropolitan and District railways. (3] Tube 
railways. (3) Surface and sub-surfacc tramways. (4) Motor omnibuses. 
If possible should be singlii maximum fares for all distances and compound 
journeys. Essential that lines should be made in advance of traffic and 
that no district should be neglected, and if necessary public authority 
caust step in to secure this. By avoidance of delay, frequency of departure, 
certainty of connection and increased speed, time measure of distance in 
Lraidon might be halved. Rent : no agency can supply the houses needed 
without private enterprise : rents therefore must be remunerative : but no 
reason to doubt that they would be. The evils of a congested city popu- 
lation cannot be cured by a policy of what is practically laisstM fairit and 
few propose it: quesUon is as to method of public interference: if 
corporate efforts are confined to improvement of means of communication 
private enterprise would provide all the houses needed, pp. 186-190, 

This poUcy would be greatly assisted t>y some readjustment in the 
incidence of rating : the present system of collecting rates on the total 
value of land and buildings together exercises a most adverse influence on 
building enteri>rise : not the amount levied but plan of assessment which 
dfOn the mischief : a better system would be to base assessment on *' site 
vmloes" only. Under present system capital invested in building is taxed 
about twenty-five per cent. ; if *' site value" system adopted owners would 
no longer be penalized for building. The proposal de\'ei0ped : the change 
advocated is an adjustment as to me incidence of taxation between various 
properties in accordance with the proportionate value represented in each 
case by land and buildings respectively : some property holders would 
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•offer while others would fmic. TEblea of praaexit assessment of thr«tl 
dd^ses d property and suggested «tfc vike assessment of same property;! 
showing how the s^^em %vou1d work in practice. Tt& tnsnU wonld bsj 
a transfer ol rateable liabdity all over London from the less developed tal 
the more completely developsd parts. Effect on rents and buiJdmg : iSrali^l 
eontracls, past or fulore^ should not t* iBterferied wilh : rent anil tcrmtJ 
of agreement would be settled by bargain : where site value is high, tenant 1 
m^ be able to throw onus of e^tra rate on landlord ; where site \'a1ue is| 
small* diher owner or occupier might secure bene it of reduced a&se 
ButMifig : if bnitding were no longer penali2ed as under present _^. 
property carrying high site valwe coula be kept uQimproved only 10 a i 
extei^t and for a short time while awaiting its oiaiket* Reader rcfcrredl 
fiir details to evideoce befofie Rojral Commission on Local TajcaUot^J 
and 111 Minority Report. Some objections met aad ad vantages poiotod 
out : in the majority of cases thechangeof inddeaccwoiald not be serioua; I 
mn immediate premmm would be put on enterprise, and whole communUf I 
as well as ownerg would profit ; central charges on property more heavily! 
rated would tand to be lightened r futiire iocrease in site values might bk\ 
upecially taxed under a periodical re- valuation : the change naight b*| 
adopted gradual! y» Objection is made that better means of commnnicatioaT 
wQuld foster centralization : but in manv ways it would have the oppositA 
result : local centres are constantly forming. Dangers m the rapid I 
extension of streets and houses to be met by the setting apart in advance 
of suiEcicnt parks ^id open spaces. The crying necessity for forcthoBghU | 
pp, 190-199, 

PART iV. CONCLUSION, pp. 200 213. 

Sec. L Thln^ ma they are and ms they move*— A snmminr no 

ol results t improvement at every poiut : bnt the gulf is still wide wSica 
separates the poor from the degree of comfort which civilixatioti catls for, ^ 
Two great taska before tis :~(t) to raise the general level of existence, but j 
especially the bottom level r (^) to iocrease tbe proportion of those who i 
know how to use aright the meani they have. Each effort should aid the 
other. Compulsory education, though not so successfol as hoped, has 
done much for amelioration. Religious work also suffers under great 
disappointmenta, though far from being acknowledged or even fully felt. 
Relif^ous bodies will probably incline more to intensive work. Progressive 
administration has many failures before it, but success in some unexpected 
diape may finally be won, and the effort to attain it will do good. 
Industry, in spite of disappointments, full of power and vigour to wipe out 
mistakes. Connected with die vitality and expansion of industry we trace 
the advancement of the individual : tne advent of a cew middle class the 
great social fact of to-day. pp. 200-204. 

Sec 11. Farther needa.— Structural expansion is the first need: the 
further need, which includes everything else, is the mental expansion 
which will make full use of opportuaities. Present teodeacy for 
better-to-do classes to fly furthest off, with result that residential 
London tends to be arranged by class in rings, with most uniform poverty 
at centre. With improved means of communication many other 
influences, besides mere flight, become effective, and the balancing of 
alternative attractions of centre and suburb will be more common. 
Mental expansion needed to ensure supply of competitive advantages in 
each district. More vigorous life needed in every direction— social* 
educational, industrial, political, and religious. With freer movement 
and better homes, people will become more responsive to all ameliorative 
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effort : tliis will spread downwards until it may bo poisible to enforca 
a higher standard of existence among the lowest : recapitulation of 
argument in favour of cstablishraent of industrial communities lying 
midway between pauperism and iEdependence. Many efforts must 
converge, but the unchanging principle of action must be to interfere by 
administrative action and penalties at each point at which life falls below 
a minimtim accepted standard, while offering every opportunity for 
imprOTement, Suggestion reverted to, that owners of houses used for 
inau stria] purposes should be made legally liable if improper conditions 
prevail, pp. 204-210. 

Sec. til. The Road and Its dlfffcaltteft.— Improvement must be 
sought first of all in individual responsibjlity* which should rest on right 
feeling, stimulated by public opinion and law : of these public opinion b 
the mo^t lax : the ready acceptance of a low standard the great dimculty in 
our way : moral laxity applies to all classes. Individual sense of duty, 
though weakened by laxity of public opinion, is at a higher level than 
generally thought : thus Uw» if carefully aimed, is especially valuable in 
checking the evil doer, awakening the individual conscience, and impressing 
its seal of condemnation on any particular offence : it cannot go far 
beyond public opinion, but may lead the way» Points in which individual 
responsiDility may be strengthened by legal enactment, pp. 210-212. 

The sa:ond difficulty is the improvement ot corporate responsibility : 
even more than individuals, corporations need to ne humanized by the 
influence of public opinion. Political, philanthropic and religious 
associations are the most zealous agents of advancement : but their zeal, 
which is for each organization ita greatest strength, engenders hostility to 
all other effort. To find a fulcrum which shall neither be nor involve hate. 
the greatest difficulty of aJJ. Administration at present in experimental 
8tage« and experience alone can show what shap^ collective action may 
wisely take. Facts still needed, pp. 212-214. 

Incompleteness of this work : important subjects omitted. Object^ to 
describe London as it appeared in the last decade of the nineteenth 
ceniury. Beyond this, an attempt is made to show what ts being done for 
amelioration, and to indicate some directions for advance, pp. 214-216* 

APPBNDIX to Ftnat Volume.— Table !. London Churchr« and Mlitlont. Tabic It, 
LiccDtcd Houici in London. Table tJt. Landon ElcmenUry Schooli. pp. it {^114, 

INDEX to PIuaI Voliunt, 

MAP ftbowitiLf Flacu of Worihip, Schoob, and Ucen»cd llou«Ci Ln [aoef and Eail 
LouU(»B« 
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